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THE COALITION 


I.—Its INSPIRATION 


Wuat is the Coalition? There are two answers to this ques- 
tion, each contrary the one to the other. Speaking at a private 
meeting of the New Members’ Coalition Group (of which I am 
Vice-Chairman), in the early part of this Parliament's first 
Session, I ventured to propound those alternative answers, which 
remain equally true to-day. This is what I then said, and what 
I now repeat : 


The Coalition is either 

(a) an ingenious, but temporary political expedient, which has effected 
its immediate object by a whirlwind appeal to patriotism, but is in fact 
composed of jarring and discérdant elements—each anxious to ‘best’ its 
ill-assorted colleagues and to regain its former ascendancy under its old 
party banner ; 

or (b) a genuine and sincere combination of patriotic men and women, 
evoked by the War, who are endeavouring to assimilate the social, moral, 
and economic lessons. which Armageddon has taught; who loathe the very 
idea of returning to wallow in the mire of partisan and parochial contro- 
versies; and who desire to arrive at the greatest common measure of 
political agreement: by ultimately establishing a great Centre Party in the 
State in which all shall be for the State. 
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The vast majority of the supporters of the Coalition Govern- 
ment will, I believe, return some such answer as is embodied 
in the second of these alternatives. We are not opportunists. 
We support, and shall continue to support, the Coalition prin- 
ciple (though Heaven send us a more attractive name for it !) 
because we believe it to be based upon a higher and a broader 
civic conception than were the mimic, but attractive, polemics 
of pre-war controversies: 

And if I read aright the public declarations of our leaders, I 
shall be disappointed if they do not give the country an early 
and a definite lead in the direction of Fusion. Was it by chance 
that Mr. Bonar Law spoke to his supporters on the 18th of 
November last, and again at Liverpool on the 19th of December, 
in terms of cordial approval of the Coalition and of a desire for 
its continuance which were endorsed at Manchester by the Prime 
Minister on the 6th of December? The Lord Chancellor and 
Mr. Winston Churchill have written and spoken in a similar 
strain. I devoutly trust that all patriotic citizens, of whatever 
party, will follow their arguments, and, with them, will be guided 
to the only possible conclusion. For this is a matter wherein 
statesmen may advise, but it rests with the enfranchised people 
to decide. The man in the street (which phrase now includes 
woman) is no longer the puppet of the privileged and superior 
oligarchy who have for generations regarded politics as a game, 
in which each party takes its innings, and in which it has been 
cf little moment whether Liberals or Conservatives are batting 
or fielding. The War has changed all that. Communism and 
Bolshevism have to be fought to the death. ‘The well-being of 
all the people is the foundation upon which alone can be built 
the prosperity, the security, and the greatness both of the United 
Kingdom and of the Empire.’ So wrote Mr. Lloyd George to 
Mr. Bonar Law, on the 2nd of November 1918. That historic 
letter was accepted as the solemn agreement upon which the 
General Election was fought—and won. That basis of consent 
remains to-day, and will remain throughout the lives of all of 
us, if an ordered and free democracy is to emerge from the titanic 
convulsion which has devastated, but rejuvenated, the world. 


II.—Its Work 

‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ The Coalition Govern- 
ment need not fear the application of this test to their activities 
throughout the year 1919. On the one hand, they were heavily 
handicapped by the immensity of diplomatic and administrative 
work which simply had to be accomplished. The Treaty had 
to be negotiated, and for that purpose the Prime Minister and 
some of his principal colleagues were compelled to absent them- 
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selves from Parliament, where, upon the whole and speaking 
generally, the remaining ministers, though terribly overworked, 
ably and politely comported themselves. On the other hand, the 
Government were relieved largely of effective hostile criticism ,— 
of that ‘ strong Opposition ’ whose abeyance is deplored by pre- 
war politicians, and welcomed by practical men who want ‘ to 
get on with the work.’ For the old-world Opposition opposed for 
the satisfaction of opposing. Hence so many of our unsolved 
problems—e.g., trade relations and Ireland. The necessary con- 
sequence was that useful legislation was impeded, and the legis- 
lative output was at the rate of one first-class Government measure 
per Session,— which was probably sufficient when legislation was 
ncé a crying necessity, as it now is. But that was.not the way 
to make ‘a world fit for heroes to live in.’ Heroes were then 
contented with hovels. The Great Awakening had not come. 
It wanted the war to teach all classes and sects that they 
are ‘members one of another.’ God grant that we have all 
learned, and that we may never forget, the lesson! If we do 
forget it, the blood and the treasure will have been spent in vain. 

But I must not be misunderstood when I write that the 
Government were relieved from effective hostile criticism. In 
the first place, useful criticism came from quarters hostile to 
the Coalition. The Siamese twin leaders, Mr. Adamson and 
Sir Donald Maclean, occasionally made more or less effective 
speeches, and frequently added useful suggestions. Flattery 
could not put their performances higher ; fairness would not put 
them lower. The Parliamentary ‘ giants ’ of the Opposition were 
exterminated at the polls by a country regardful of its own wel- 
fare. Politics, as I remarked before, have ceased to be a game. 

In the second place, the Government had to submit to much 
real criticism from all quarters of the House of Commons. By 
‘real ’ I mean criticism which aims at improving, not at destroy- 
ing, Bills. Such criticism came mainly from sincere supporters 
of the Administration. Take two notable instances. The Aliens 
Restriction Bill, as introduced by the Home Secretary, was far- 
cical in its inefficiency. Mindful of our election pledge, a strong 
body of members (of whom I am proud to have been one), both 
in Grand Committee and on the floor of the House, induced the 
Government greatly to improve that Bill; we even went to the 
length of inflicting a well-deserved defeat upon autocracy. But 
that was ‘more in sorrow than in anger.’ It did the Govern- 
ment a world of good, while it praved the folly and malignity 
of those who had predicted that ‘Coupon Candidates’ would be 
puppets ! 

My second instance is the Profiteering Bill—an ill-considered 
manifesto introduced just before the autumn recess, incidentally 
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to remedy a real evil, but mainly ta placate the Press and the 
public. It had all the faults of its parentage. . Sir Auckland 
Geddes was its foster-faiher. Well, we debated the Bill from 
3.45 on a hot August afternoon to 5.45 on a lovely August morn- 
ing; we discussed some 250 amendments; we remedied many 
of its anomalies, and turned it into a more or less warkable measure 
(though justice to the retailers demands, and I understand will 
receive, an amending Act). 

Icame tobless. And here am I half-cursing! That is because 
the weaknesses of their Parliamentary record for the year are 
so few that I thought it convenient to dispose of them before 
coming to the Government's beneficent achievements. And here 
let me repeat what I wrote to The Times a week or so ago—a 
statement which has not been contradicted, and which is in- 
capable of truthful contradiction, viz. that this Parliament has 
passed in one Session more useful legislation than has been passed 
by any previous Parliament in any decade of our Constitutional 
history. 

There are the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Trans- 
port. There are the Land Acquisition and the Land Settlement 
Acts. There is the first genuine, non-partisan attempt to deal 
with the Housing problem—an attempt which, in the nature of 
things, cannot materialise into bricks and mortar until the neces- 
sary and complicated preliminaries have been disposed of, and 
until the trades unions consent to co-operate by annulling, for 
the time at all events, their hampering and selfish restrictions. 
But Dr. Addison stands pledged to provide the houses, and all 
parties will support him in his splendid efforts to redeem this 
paramount pledge. Then we had better pay and pensions for 
sailons and soldiers. Apart from legislation, the administration 
of the Minister for Pensions (Sir Laming Worthington-Evans) 
was perfect, and has received enthusiastic approval from every 
Member of Parliament. In countless cases my colleagues and I 
have consulted him, or his courteous and efficient Parliamentary 
Private Secretary (Major George Hamilton, M.P.), and we 
seldom, if ever, came empty away. I should like to be permitted 
to pay a similar tribute to Dr. Macnamara at the Admiralty. His 
Majesty’s Fighting Forces owe much to the Departments I have 
alluded to. Then the Home Secretary tackled the Police ques- 
tion with firmness and fairness, thereby removing real grievances 
while protecting the public against lawless agitators. We passed 
the Sex Disqualification Removal Bill, a measure of justice to 
women. We dealt partially with the great question of Electrical 
Supply, and should have dealt with it completely had not the 
House of Lords truncated our Bill. These are but samples of 
good work well done-—and only able to be done because of co- 
operation and a ‘new spirit ’—i.e. the Coalition spirit. 
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So much for the past year. Does that—great and splendid 
as it was—accomplish the work of Reconstruction which called 
the Coalition into beneficent being? Not by a tenth—not by a 
hundredth part! Read the King’s Speech when His Majesty 
opened Parliament for this Session—a Session which shall be 
memorable. Ireland—a problem that has baffled warring parties 
—to be dealt with by a Parliament of men of goodwill to that 
country and to one another. Coal, and its attendant complexi- 
ties, to be legislated for. Temperance to be approached in a tem- 
perate spirit. Agriculture to be fostered and developed. Unem- 
ployment insurance, anti-dumping, cheap electrical and water 
power. Reform of the Second Chamber. Such a legislative pro- 
gramme would have occupied pre-War Parliaments fifty years. 
We shall complete it in less than five. Can stronger argument be 
adduced for the continuance of the Coalition ? 


IlJ.—Its ENemIes 


If a man may be known by his friends, a Party (or combina- 
tion of Parties) may be known by its enemies. And the most 
august enemy of this Coalition is Mr. Asquith. He cannot con- 
sistently be inimical to all Coalitions, because he was saved by 
one when the Unionists joined his First Coalition Ministry, and 
because he will never get back to power unless he can form a 
counter-Coalition. I wonder with whom! I think I know, but 
prefer to ‘wait and see.’ I write in ignorance of the Paisley ver- 
dict, nor will it, however it goes, affect my argument. The right 
hon. gentleman has played a conspicuous part in the political 
arena, and he (like Sir John Simon) cannot be regarded as a 
typical ‘Wee Free.’ Therefore a victory for him, if achieved, 
will be the triumph of a personality—not of a cause. 

Now all my life I have been, and am, a Conservative. I am 
willing to merge my party beliefs into something even greater— 
something that transcends Conservatism, Liberalism, Labour— 
just as my bodily existence will be merged into my spiritual. 
That something is my country’s welfare. Not so Mr. Asquith 
or Mr. Hogge. ‘They are reactionaries—more Tory than the 
straitest of Old High Tories. For the War has taught them— 
nothing ! 

Listen to Mr. Asquith, speaking at Paisley. He acknowledges 
that ‘we are, in many respects, in a changed world’ ; he declares 
that ‘ prospects have altered ; values, to some extent, have altered ; 
the equilibrium of the world has been completely upset.’. So far, 
so good. But hear the conclusion of the whole matter—lame and 
impotent though that conclusion be. ‘Those changes have not, 
in my judgment, involved any substantial change in the spirit or 
attitude of Liberalism and the Liberal Party.’ (Cheers from 
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Paisley Liberals.) The world has been convulsed ; values, politi- 
cal, ethical, social, have new estimates; men and women of all 
shades of thought have reviewed their prejudices and found out 
how largely they agree with their former political opponents. 
Yes, that is true enough. But there is one rock impregnable, 
immovable, on which reposes, in solitary if minute magnificence, 
the Ark of the Wee Frees. Mr. Noah was not more antediluvian 
than his successor. I am reminded of the strict Protestant mini- 
ster who had hated ‘ Romanism’ and all its followers, but, having 
spent a golfing holiday with a Catholic priest, discovered much 
good in his companion, whom he came almost to love. He saw 
the priest off by train at the end of the holiday, and exclaimed 
on parting, ‘My dear friend, our acquaintance has taught me 
much. I have come to learn that you serve God in your way,— 
and I serve Him in His!’ (Like most analogies, this is imper- 
fect ; still it is a good story.) But what a confession of political 
faith! What rectitude! The fact is that Mr. Asquith has been 
trained in the old school of politics; he loves the mimic warfare 
of the Front Benches—the resonant platitudes which sound so 
well and mean so little. So trained was Mr. Lloyd George; so 
trained was Mr. Balfour. But these latter have found salvation 
in a New Commandment ; while the Apostle of “Wait and See’ 
clings tenaciously to the Old Dispensation. 

In another sonorous utterance he declared—‘ the experiment 
of government by a Coalition in time of peace has now had a 
year’s trial. Its failure is conspicuous in almost every depart- 
ment.’ Ye gods! Compare our 1919 record with any year— 
with the sum total of all the years—when Mr. Asquith, or Lord 
Salisbury, or Mr. Gladstone, was at the Head of the Party 
machine ! } 

And so another ‘Free’ Liberal, Lord Buckmaster, writing 
in the Weekly Dispatch, delivers this amazing judgment : 


So far as the Coalition can and does coalesce, it does so at the expense 
of that vigour and initiative which the public always demand of a Govern- 
ment as the price of confidence. 


Well-rounded nonsense, couched in judicial phraseology. Dis- 
proved by this Government’s administrative and legislative and 
diplomatic record. I suppose that if we were to return to the bad 


old party tactics of ‘Chinese slavery ’—‘Every vote for a 
Radical is a vote for the Boer ’—‘ Your food will cost you more ’— 
* Peers versus People ’—* Army versus People,’ Lord Buckmaster 


would extol our recovered ‘ vigour and initiative’! Let the dead 
Past bury its dead, say I. ‘Both the historic Parties have sinned. 
Bootless to inquire which has been the greater sinner in playing 
down to passion and prejudice. But the Coalition Liberals (those 
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of them who are true to the Election Compact) have, with their 
brother Coalition Unionists, ‘seen the light.’ If either wing of 
the combination, which has already accomplished so much, which 
may in continued conjunction do so much more for humanity,— 
if either wing reverts to pre-War methods, to pre-War trivialities, 
it will be sinning against the light. That will be what the 
Psalmist calls ‘the presumptuous sin.’ 

Are there no enemies within the ranks of the Coalition? 
There are. Some few there be who would honestly return the 
‘opportunist’ answer to the question with which this article 
started. They regard the Coalition as an ingenious political 
expedient. They never liked it; daily their antipathy increases 
and becomes more apparent. They demand of their Party leaders 
manifestoes of Party policy, regardless of the fact that the whole 
is greater than the part. There are, I repeat, a few such 
Members, nominally attached to either wing of the Coalition. 
Of course they are fully entitled to their opinions, but it is a 
question for themselves (and possibly for their constituents) 
whether whole-hearted loyalty to their conjoint leaders—the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Bonar Law—is not a condition precedent to 
their Parliamentary existence. By which phrase, ‘ whole-hearted 
loyalty,’ I do not imply slavish acquiescence in every detail, but 
a general support, a genuine desire to assist the Government if 
one can conscientiously do so. Speaking very humbly, that has 
been my own rule of conduct during my first Session. I have 
voted, indeed I have ‘told,’ against the Government, and I shall 
probably repeat the process. But that was only in exceptionai 
instances. Speaking generally my vote has been recorded for the 
Government of Mr. Lloyd George, which my constituents 
returned me to support. 

Passing by, as comparatively negligible, these few—these very 
few—disaffected ones, I turn to consider the extraordinary attitude 
of Lord Robert Cecil and his party, whose self-appointed function 
it seems to be to badger, belittle, and impede most Government 
measures. I really don’t know whether the noble lord is or is 
not a nominal supporter. of the Government; I observe that he 
is described as ‘ Coalition Unionist’ in my ‘ Parliamentary Com- 
panion’ for 1919. I venture to criticise so eminent a statesman 
with some diffidence. I am emboldened to criticise him because 
of his uniform attitude of hostility to the Government which I, 
and I believe he, was elected to support. We are entitled, I 
think, to know what is the attitude of Lord Robert and his 
followers to the Prime Minister. And the Prime Minister himself 
is entitled to that information. 

By a curious coincidence, if coincidence it be, Lord Salisbury, 
in the House of Lords and the Press, takes up a similar attitude. 
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He is always scolding (yes, that is the only word to describe his 
methods-of controversy) the Coalition for having ‘no principles,’ 
which means that we have managed to overcome some of our 
prejudices. ‘Frankly I do not think the interests of the country 
are safe in their hands’—thus he writes to The Times. And 
again, ‘Opportunism does not deserve support.’ He forbore to 
write a letter to Mr. Asquith at Paisley ; that stab in the back for 
the Unionist candidate was reserved for I.ord Robert Cecil tc 
inflict. I shall deal with the question of ‘principle’ hereafter, 
also with the charge of ‘opportunism.’ Meanwhile I content 
myself with remarking that the Coalition may survive both Lord 
Robert Cecil’s criticism and Lord Salisbury’s condemnation. 
Whether it continues for a time in its present form, or whether 
(as I hope) it shortly becomes an united Party in the State, it 
will be all the better and the stronger without malcontents. 

Furthermore the Coalition has to contend against the disad- 
vantage, which it is impossible to over-estimate, of a hostile Press. 
There, indeed, the dice are loaded against the Prime Minister. 
Every patriot must lament, while acknowledging, this fact. No 
two men did more to win the War on the Home Front than Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Northcliffe. One can but lament that 
‘The Wizard and the Grasshopper’ no longer walk ‘hand in 
hand.’ It will be a good day for the country if and when these 
two dynamic personalities re-form a ‘ coalition.’ 

I turn to the enemy. It calls itself the ‘Labour Party ’—a 
most misleading appellation. Mr. Churchill, who is ever bold, 
called it, at Dundee the other day, the ‘Socialist’ Party. I call 
it the ‘Communist’ Party, or, if they prefer it, the ‘ Bolshevist’ 
Party. In the House of Commons, as at present constituted, 
we see ‘Labour’ men at their best. Mr. Brace, Mr. Clynes, and 
many, nay most, of their colleagues would grace, and be welcomed 
in, any representative assembly. The electors saw to it that 
the ‘Internationalists ’ and the ‘ Pacifists’ should take an enforced 
Parliamentary holiday. But these latter may come back; they 
are coming back already. Of course every M.P. (except perhaps 
an University Member) is as truly a representative of labour as 
Mr. Henderson. While the present ‘ Labour’ Members are but 
tails wagged by the Dog of Communism. Some day (certainly if 
the disaster of a ‘ Labour Government’ should materialise) there 
will be a big ‘split ’ in the ranks of this composite party, when the 
men of goodwill will come or return to us who admire them and 
whom they admire. That day is not yet. 

Why do TI say that Communism is the enemy? Mr. Lunn, 
M.P., ‘let the cat out of the bag’ the other evening when he 
threatened to coerce the community and to boycott the Press. 
‘Direct action’ is their weapon, brandished by some, held in 
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reserve by others. And to this threat our wonderful Prime 
Minister replied in these uncompromising words : 


He is damaging the cause of labour, he is damaging the cause of free- 
dom, and whatever his view may be about nationalisation, I say on this 
issue he will find that the nation that has done so much for liberty in the 
world through generations can stand to the death for it again. 


Lord Haldane is flirting with ‘ Labour,’ being interviewed by the 
Daily Herald, and assuring his interviewer that ‘ it is with Labour 
that hope lies to-morrow.’ His Lordship would like to have 
trained a ‘new kind of civil servant who will make all things 
possible ’—even nationalisation. The net is being spread to 
catch ‘Mind.’ Lord Haldane is wobbling; Mr. Hemmerde, 
K.C., has walked in. Truly we are in a parlous state ! 

If for no other reason we must Ifive a new Party which will 
combine to ‘fight to the death’ for individual freedom and 
initiative ; for private enterprise ; for constitutional procedure ; for 
all the things which have made this country free and great. But 
it must not be founded upon any policy of mere negation. It 
must pursue the grand, but practical, path of reform upon whigh 
the Coalition have entered, with fearless and unfaltering step. 

This is no time for quarrels about comparative trifles between 
Liberals and Conservatives. Our differences are about matters 
of detail, about methods rather than about principles. In funda- 
mentals (pace Mr. Asquith) we are largely agreed. The foe is 
at the gate. Let us continue to advance, with an united front, 
to meet and rout him. Not as ‘capitalists ’"—not as the ‘ privi- 
leged classes ’—but in hearty union with all the sane and patriotic 
elements of ‘Labour,’ such as are so admirably represented in 
this Parliament by the National Democratic Party, which my 
friend Mr. Clem Edwards, M.P., led so well last session, and 
which my friend Mr. Seddon, M.P., promises to lead equally well 
this session. 


TV.—Its Sovr 


What is the soul of the movement? That is the question 
which one asks when considering any cause—social, moral, or 
political. The soul of the Coalition movement is the general 
desire, nay, the determination, not to throw away the lessons 
which the War has taught us. The greatest of those lessons was 
Imperial and British solidarity. As brothers our men, from all 
climes, from all quarters of the globe, fought and died—and why? 
That we might return to ‘ wallow in the mire” of pre-war con- 
troversies—of impeccable Liberalism—of unwavering Conserva- 
tism—of selfish Socialism? I trow not. Rather was it that we, 
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their successors and trustees, might rise to the full height of 
the unique opportunity which their sacrifice has afforded us; 
that we might agree to sink our partisan differences; that we 
might in our day and generation live to hasten a social and 
a moral millennium—far off but attainable. And we can achieve 
this grand ideal only by presenting an united front, even as they. 
For the man or the woman or the Party with no practical ideal 
is a body without a soul. 

And if our movement has, as it on a soul, who is the soul 
of our movement? Mr. David Lloyd George. I have denounced 
him on a thousand platforms. Given the pre-war conditions I 
would again denounce him. But the War and his conduct through 
the War have altered everything. His part in helping to win 
the Victory is beyond the scope of words to express. Money, 
men, munitions—he found tiem all. He acted while his political 
chief was fiddling. But for him there might have been a ‘ stale- 
mate.’ Heisincomparable. Great in war statesmanship, he has 
proved himself equally resourceful in the transition period. Mr 
Bonar Law has rendered him and the Empire unwavering assist- 
ance, backed by a party which has rightly subordinated all its 
fortunes to the duty of patriotism. The combination of these 
two widely differing natures has been of incalculable benefit to 
the cause of Humanity. Our Prime Minister is, some say, a 
wizard. I say that he is a revelation. And yet this is the man 
whom the present Lord Salisbury described, in the House of 
Lords on the 10th of February 1920, as ‘ that brilliant amateur 
who was now Prime Minister of England’! Verily a molehill 
pronouncing upon a Matterhorn! Let Great Britain judge 
between them. 

How shall we—I speak to my fellow Unionists with all respect 
—how shall we treat this prodigy amongst statesmen? Shall we 
use him and then fling him on one side? Shall we not rather 
rejoice that such an expert in political strategy should be avail- 
able to lead us and his loyal Liberal followers against the common 
foe? 

And herein, before concluding an allotted task (for I have 
written this article at the request of the Editor of this 
Review), I would add one word of commendation of the 
New Members’ Coalition Group, who from the first have striven 
to consummate the Coalition movement. As our chairman 
we elected a Liberal, Major Oscar Guest, M.P. This we 
did in spite of the fact that we necessarily number in our ranks 
many more Unionists than Liberals. For, believe me, the Liberals 
have a much harder road to travel than have the Unionists. Old 
associations cling ; old prejudices die hard. Numerica] strength 
is no true test of political value. Without the Liberals we are 
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but a camouflaged Conservative Party. ‘Useless each without 
the other.’ The modest example which our group has set is a 
factor in the present general movement amongst our leaders 
towards Fusion. 


V.—I1s PRINCIPLES 


Much not illegitimate play has been made, by the familiar 
process of divorcing it from its context, of the Lord Chancellor’s 
word ‘ invertebrate ’ as applied to the Coalition as at present con- 
stituted. That eminent statesman merely wrote, in the Weekly 
Dispatch, that the principles of the Coalition ‘cannot, in my judg- 
ment, be successfully urged by an invertebrate and undefined 
body such as the present Coalition,’ and he went on to advocate 
‘a single party with definite purposes and under one banner.’ 
Obviously this reasoning is right. Parliament is one considera- 
tion ; the Constituencies are another. You cannot arouse enthu- 
siasm in the Constituencies without organisation, and, except in 
new political areas (such as that which I have the honour to repre- 
sent, where we have formed a ‘Coalition’ Association), the exist- 
ing Associations are either Unionist or Liberal. Liberals hesi- 
tate long to join an Unionist body, and vice versa. Therefore the 
Coalition body is ‘invertebrate and undefined.’ Give it a common 
banner, unite it into a single party, equip it with the same 
weapons, teach it the same watchword, array it under the same 
leaders,—and enthusiasm will speedily be engendered. 

But what are its principles? I answer that its main objective 
is the common good. ‘Salus populi suprema lex.’ Its methods 
must be to thrash out controversial questions by bringing to their 
solution the common sense of men and women who regard all 
post-war questions from the new standpoint which the War has 
set up. Take trade relations. Formerly every Liberal was a 
Free Trader ; most Conservatives were Tariff Reformers. Coali- 
tionists will approach the urgent question of our trade relations 
from the point of view of their country’s welfare. There was no 
logical reason why Tariff Reform should have been a party matter 
at all, except that my Party happened to think of it first. 

The War and its after-effects have fundamentally altered our 
fiscal outlook. As Mr. Lloyd George put it in his famous letter 
(from which I have already quoted), ‘In order to secure better 
production and better distribution, I shall look at every problem 
simply from the point of view of what is the best method of secur- 
ing the objects at which we are aiming without any regard to theo- 
retical opinion about Free Trade or Tariff Reform.’ ‘That surely is 
the right and businesslike method. And so with Ireland—with the 
Second Chamber—with agriculture—with temperance—and the 
rest. ‘Behold I make all things new.’ Bring clean, unprejudiced 
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minds to any problem, with a real desire to solve the same, 
and a way will be found. Even a Common Jury does it every 
day ! 

To sum up, it is not by pooling our principles, but by sacrific- 
ing our pre-war prejudices, that we shall, with faith and effort, 
arrive at substantial agreement upon all the tremendous questions 
which are clamouring for settlement by men and women of good- 
will. We have an inspiration, we have a leader, we have an 
objective. Let us march on together to achieve a noble destiny. 

As I began with a quotation from my own speech, so I, with 
all humility, conclude. I was speaking of political ‘labels,’ and 
I said : 


The day of ‘labels’ (e.g. ‘Tory Democrats,’ ‘Liberal Imperialists ’) 
is past. We are called upon to ‘deliver the goods’—or to stand confessed 
as political ‘quacks’ and charlatans. 


Call us ‘ opportunists,’ my Lord Marquess, if you will. We 
should indeed be criminal did we not seize this glorious oppor- 
tunity. And, with all possible respect to your Lordship, we of 


. the Coalition will continue to put our faith in ‘that brilliant 


amateur.’ 
ERNEST E. WILD. 
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VIENNA AND 
THE STATE OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


VIENNA offers the spectacle unique, with the exception of Petro- 
grad, since the days of Nineveh and Carthage of a great city 
reduced to beggary. Its two million inhabitants, the citizens of 
one of the oldest and finest capitals of the world, are living upon 
the outdoor relief of their conquerors. Surely the most extreme 
advocate of a Carthaginian peace must shrink from condemning 
a highly civilised people to this state of abject pauperism. Public 
opinion, at least, deeply stirred by the appeal for help, does not 
desire the death of any defeated people. And in this matter as 
in many others public opinion is right. In a Christian world 
you cannot behave as in the days of Babylon. Whether you 
like the Austrians or whether you hate them, you cannot make 
them beggars and let them starve. Yet for the best part of a 
year Dr. Renner, the Austrian Chancellor, has been hammer- 
ing on the doors of the Peace Conference for the coal and corn 
without which Vienna cannot live. Now and again the door 
would be opened a crack, and a little food or fuel promised. If 
the promise was kept, its fulfilment was always delayed. And 
sometimes it was not kept at all. It is no wonder, then, that in 
spite of all the prayers and warnings that came from Austria, 
Vienna, foodless, coalless, and almost hopeless, is daily drifting 
into a deeper slough of despond. For this dismal state of things 
the Allies have a direct responsibility. If in deference to French 
prejudice they debar Austria from union with Germany, they 
make themselves liable for the support of the weak and uneconomic 
unit that their policy has created. Either Anschluss or economic 
help. The Allies have prohibited the first, and have failed to 
give the second. Having forbidden to Austria the one possible 
means of escape and having neglected to ensure the other, 
they are now reduced to appealing for funds and food to save the | 
people from starvation. 

Of all that has been recently written about the sufferings of 
Vienna, the greater part is strictly true. When Europe is suffer- 
ing from a universal scarcity of goods, the highly equipped fac- 
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tories have their furnaces unlit for want of coal, and their work- 
men, perhaps the most skilled in Europe, standing idle. For 
want of coal also the trains and trams do not run for many days 
in succession, the theatres are shut, and the shops, their half- 
empty windows still displaying the fine workmanship of the 
Viennese craftsmen, put up their shutters at three in the 
afternoon. 

As to the condition of the starving population, there is now 
abundance of evidence. The very look of the people in the 
streets, their white faces and pinched expressions, the number 
of the beggars, greater than in Naples and almost all of them 
crippled soldiers, the queues very long outside the soup kitchens, 
longer still outside the boot depots, the armies of men, women 
and children searching for food and fuel in the country, give an 
overwhelming impression of the cumulative horrors of defeat. 

Not unnaturally it is the sufferings of the children that have 
most directly appealed to British charity. For the children the 
last twelve months have been the culmination of five years of 
want and disease. During the war the population of the city 
was continuously on the verge of starvation. According to Count 
Czernin the spectre of famine in the capital was never absent from 
the Council Chamber of the Hapsburg ministers. Indeed the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and the simultaneous agreement with 
the Ukrainian Government were the direct result of Vienna's over- 
powering need for food. These year's of privation have left an 
indelible mark upon the rising children of all classes. Their 
growth is stunted, four-fifths of them are diseased—80,000 of 
them with no treatment available for the acute tubercle from 
which they are suffering—almost all of them are underfed. Sugar, 
fifteen times its pre-war price, has vanished from the market, and 
the only milk is the condensed milk of the foreign relief com- 
mittees. In spite of the activities of a Hoover Commission that 
provides school meals, and of the noble work of the English 
Quakers for nursing mothers and infants, the chief aim of 
Viennese parents is to send their families to Scandinavia, Holland 
or Switzerland, where no less than 30,000 children are being fed 
and housed by charitable people. 

Of tbe adult population at least 60 per cent. are gravely under- 
fed. Strange epidemics are spreading as the result of this semi- 
starvation. According to Dr. Schiff, the Medical Chief of the 
Health Insurance Associations of Vienna and Lower Austria, a 
new and very severe complaint has been noted in the form of a 
general softening of the bones which sometimes leads to almost 
complete inability to move. Hundreds of cases of this malady 
—Osteomalacia—have been notified. Moreover the reference files 
of the relief agencies show that the starving and semi-starving 
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come from almost every class. Indeed the working-class seem’ 
to be better off than the middle and professional classes. In the 
queues outside the soup kitchens there are more black coats an 
women’s hats than workmen’s blouses and working women4 
shawls. As the minimum income upon which a man or woman 
can be fed has now risen from 12,000 to 60,000 crowns a year, 
there is nothing surprising in this downfall of the professional, the 
rentier and the pensioner. Perhaps there is no sadder fact in 
Vienna than this collapse of the middle and professional classes. 
The black coats and well-made dresses are the last that many of 
the Viennese bourgeois will wear. When they are worn out, their 
owners will, if they survive, sink into the mass of manual labour. 
It is no snabbery that makes this a depressing spectacle. The 
Viennese bourgeoisie, the class that produced Beethoven and 
Mozart, Haydn and Glick, maintained a high standard of cul- 
ture; many of its members were government officials who served 
the State conscientiously and with no little ability ; others were 
officers in the army, for the Austrian army, never the preserve 
of the Junkers, offered an honourable career to young men of 
the middle class. The civilisation that they stood for is being 
irrevocably destroyed. If for no cther reason it would be doomed 
by the depreciation of the currency. A fixed income that before 
the war amounted to hundreds of pounds a year is not worth as 
many shillings. The collapse of the Austrian crown has destroyed 
the Viennese middle class almost as surely as Trotsky’s Letts 
and Chinese exterminated the bourgeois of Petrograd and Moscow. 
Scarcely less serious is the position of the Church, the institu- 
tion that with the army and the bureaucracy formed the triple 
base of the Dual Empire. The convents and monasteries of 
Vienna, formerly some of the richest in Europe, are left almost 
resourceless. A Government that is predominantly Jewish and 
Social Democrat regards monks and nuns as parasites, and the 
faithful of the city, never very many nor very fervent, have no 
alms for their support. So weak from want of food is the physical 
condition of the Religious that the Pope has been compelled to 
relax the rules that they are no longer strong enough to perform. 
The proletariat, idle for want of coal and raw material, the 
middle class reduced to beggary, the children starving and 
diseased, these are the results in Vienna of a war that the 
inhabitants did not want, and of a Peace that seems to have been 
made to make future peace impossible. From every point of 
view this state of affairs cannot be allowed to continue. Econo- 
mically two million people, be they friends or enemies, cannot 
be indefinitely kept alive upon Anglo-Saxon charity. Even if 
governments or private citizens could find the money, it is as 
indefensible to maintain a great city on doles as to pauperise 
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our own cquntry by a restoration of the 1820 Poor Law. Morally 
also it is intolerable to allow a civilised and educated people 
to live in the very centre of Europe in want and semi- 
slavery. But even if it were morally and economically possible 
for the Great Powers to leave Vienna to die of starvation, politi- 
cally at least it would be too dangerous for them to pass by on 
the other side and to refuse help to their defeated enemy. 
Starvation and despair are the breeding grounds of Bolshevism. 
The Great Five cannot afford the risk of a Bolshevik Government 
in Vienna. For more than a year the political experience and 
common sense of the Viennese have in spite of the Spartacists’ 
success in Munich and the Bela Kun dictatorship in Budapest 
withstood the Bolshevik attacks. The Great Allies wauld how- 
ever be foolish to count upon the indefinite resistance of a starving 
and despairing population to the promises of Lenin and Radek. 

Whether therefore we like it or not, the fallen people of Vienna 
must be set upon their feet : a difficult task at any time, doubly 
difficult after five years of war and in face of a world shortage 
of food and fuel; a difficult task, but not an impossible one, if 
a definite and considered policy is carried out. Without a de- 
finite and considered policy, the Allies will not only postpone and 
endanger the day of economic recovery, but they will inevitably 
iand themselves in Central Europe in as deep a pit as the slough 
into which they have fallen in Russia. 

But a word of warning is needed. The inevitable disappoint- 
ment with the work of their own hands in Paris must not make 
the Allies turn back to the cities of the plain that the war 
has left in ruins. Disillusioned and disheartened. by the lack of 
political experience, the indifference to economic law and the 
bitterness of racial passion that are everywhere conspicuous in 
Central Europe, they must not cynically and regretfully look 
back to the peace and security of the Hapsburg Empire. The 
nationalities that have emerged as states cannot again be crushed 
into the old artificial system. Fer good cr bad, in my view for 
good, the Suecession States have been established. To under- 
mine or repudiate their sovereignty in a fit of petulant disappoint- 
ment would be not only a breach of our most sacred promises, 
but also a very foolish.attempt to carry out a completely impossible 
policy. The political break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
was sooner or later inevitable. Franz Ferdinand, a man of great 
imagination, knew that the foundations were giving way and that 
the only hope lay in the frank recognition of Slav nationality. 
Even Count Czernin, in many ways a typical representative of 
the Ballplatz traditien, read the writing on the wall. To say 
therefore, as many still say, that the new states are the artificial 
creation of a few intellectuals and agitators is to show complete 
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ignoradce of the course that events have for years been taking 
in Central Europe. To attempt to reconstruct the building that 
was tottering in 1914 and as formléss as Ypres in 1919, would 
be nothing Jess than the work of a madman. The new states must 
be frankly accepted as integral and permanent factors in the polity 
of Europe. ‘To the Pole or the Czech or the Yugo-Slav, justly 
proud of his newly won freedom, the idea of a Danubian Federa- 
tion, specially when it comes from the circles that brought Prince 
Sixte to London and sent General Smuts to Switzerland, seems 
little more than an attempt to reconstitute the hegemony of 
Vienna and Budapest. Politically the Hapsburg Empire has 
broken up. Any attempt to reconstruct it, even with the excellent 
object of saving the starving population of Vienna, is doomed to 
failure. 

Even a customs union in the present state of public opinion 
is almost as impossible as a political re-union. If from, the point 
of view of Vienna the position of a great capital without a country 
is economically intolerable, from the point of view of the new 
states a zollverein might well mean the sacrifice of Warsaw, 
Prague or Zagreb to the city that has for generations been the 
symbol of foreign domination. In the future the forces of common 
interest may restore the economic unity of Central Europe. But 
if the movement is to develop, it must come from within, and 
must on no account be prejudiced by the unwise pressure of foreign 
Powers. Any attempt to impose a zolloerein from without would 
stir to the depths the nationalism of the new peoples and certainly 
meet with insuperable opposition from their Governments, 

This proviso does not mean that the Great Allies are to remain 
silent and inactive whilst particularism tears out the eyes of 
Central Europe. It means rather that their motives must not 
only be sincere, but must be manifestly sincere in the eyes of 
the new states. England, America and France must continuously 
seek and ensue economic peace in Central Europe, their good 
offices always ready for checking disputes and removing diffi- 
culties, their credits used for the healing of breaches. But not 
with any arriére pensée of enforcing from without a unity, econo- 
mic or political. With this object before them there is a simple 
and definite step to be taken at once. As the first condition of 
Austrian recovery, the Treaty must immediately be ratified and 
put into force. Not that the Treaty is a good one. In my view 
in its neglect of the economics of Central Europe and in its 
attempt to impose upon Austria in totally different conditions 
the model of the German Treaty, it is a very bad one. None 
the less as certain provisions, without which Austria’s recovery 
is impossible, cannot be set in operation until the Treaty is ratified, 
there must be no further dallying with ratification. Surely the 
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Delegates know enough of the state of Central Europe to realise 
the untold harm that has already been caused by the fifteen 
months’ delay. How is it possible for the Austrian Government 
to set its house in order when the frontiers of Austria are 
still unsettled? By these months of delay the racial problems 
of Central Europe have been immeasurably embittered and 
its economic recovery retarded by many years. Of the em- 
bitterment of racial hatred a single instance will suffice. 
Under Article 50 of the Treaty a plebiscite in what is known as 
the ‘ Klagenfurt area’ is to be held: upon a date fixed by an 
Allied Commission three months after ratification. The district 
called by the Peace Delegates the ‘ Klagenfurt area’ is the heart 
of the historic province of Carinthia, a province that since the 
Middle Ages has formed an integral part of the Hapsburg 
dominions and possesses a mixed population of about 400,000 
Germans and Slovenes. By its history a political entity, by its 
geographical formation an econemic unit, it has been arbitrarily 
divided by the Peace Delegates into two zones, of which the 
southern, pending the decision of the plebiscite, has been handed 
over to Yugo-Slav control and the northern retained under 
Austrian administration. A less defensible arrangement could 
hardly be imagined. The country districts have been cut off from 
the market towns, farms and properties divided between the two 
areas, and a military regime of extreme severity set up in the Yugo- 
Slav zone under which no one may pass to or from the Austrian 
zone even though it be to visit his own property, sell his goods at 
the nearest market town or attend his parish church. Moreover 
there is little doubt that the Yugo-Slav officials have arrested and 
deported many of the inhabitants whom they thought inclined to 
opt for Austria in the plebiscite. As a direct result of the delay of 
ratification this unfortunate province has for more than a year been 
left in this intolerable position, its territory divided, its economic 
life destroyed, its population cut off from their liveliheod or arrested 
and persecuted by a government that rightly or wrongly they 
detest. Yet the present regime cannot be brought to an end 
until three months after the ratification of peace, and peace has 
not yet been ratified. Surely the Allies should have learnt wisdom 
from their experiences in Teschen, where an equally arbitrary 
division of an economic unit left the mines under one government 
and the miners’ hquses under another and actually gave the goods 
station of the principal railway junction to Poland and the pas- 
senger station to Czecho-Slovakia. As long as this confusion 
continues, racial feeling, already very high, is inflamed, and any 
reconstruction of Central Hurope made impossible. The histary 
of the Klagenfurt Basin provides many instances of the needless 
suffering and economic waste that these open sores, artificially 
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caused and kept open by the Paris Conference, are inflicting upon 
the civil population. It is not only cruel therefore to delay the 
ratification of the Treaty. It is also extremely shortsighted. 
Every month that the present state of uncertainty continues 
prejudices the possibility of a permanent peace. 

There is a further reason why in Austria’s interest an imme- 
diate ratification is essential. ‘There can be no hope of economic 
recovery until the country’s liabilities are definitely fixed by the 
Reparation Commission. But it is only after ratification that the 
Reparation Commission begins to function. In the meanwhile 
Austria is left with a limitless liability hanging over its economic 
life. In the Treaty no definite amount is fixed for the indemnity, 
for the very good reason that the country is hopelessly bankrupt. 
Yet although the circumstances are entirely different and Austria 
has little or nothing to offer, the Reparation clauses are lifted 
almost en bloc out of the German Treaty and applied to 
Austria. Austria cannot pay and the Peace Delegates know it. 
Moreover the small province of seven million inhabitants cannot in 
equity be expected to pay with the help of an equally small 
Hungary an indemnity for the whole Hapsburg Empire. 
What then could be more foolish than to state in Article 
178 that Austria is liable for ‘full reparation for damage 
done to the civilian population of the Allied and Associated Powers 
and to their property by land, by sea and from the air’ and for 
general damage, including pensions, separation allowances and 
the other kinds of reparation set out in the German Treaty? For 
the payment of these impossible debts the Reparation Commission 
is given autocratic powers over all the economic resources of the 
country. How can a small and impoverished community with 
about the same population as Ireland escape from beggary and 
pauperism as long as the threat of an overwhelming indemnity, 
that no one imagines can ever be paid, is hanging over its head? 
Moreover the present uncertainty in the amount and character 
of the indemnity makes it impossible for any reputable British 
financier or trader to enter into big commitments in the 
country. British capital cannot be invested in the timber, the 
water-power or the river shipping, all of them profitable fields for 
recovery and development, when the dead hand of the Repara- 
tion Commission is laid over all of them. Of the obstacles in 
the way of economic reconstruction an indefinite indemnity is 
the most paralysing. If Austria were ever likely to be able to 
pay, there might still be some defence for the Peace Delegates’ 
action in embodying in the Treaty the German clauses. As there 
is not the remotest possibility of payment, their action is inex- 
plicable. All that they have done is to make an impossible de- 
mand, and greatly to complicate the problem of recovery. Perhaps 
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their foolish action can best be illustrated by the fact) that 
in two adjacent rooms of the Hofburg there are now sitting 
two Allied Commissions, the one to exact from Austria the 
whole cost of the war, the other to provide Allied relief for the 
starving population of Vienna. Further, whilst under Annexe IV 
of the Treaty 6000 milch cows are taken from Austria and given 
to Italy, Yugo-Slavia and Roumania, the. Allied Governments 
and the charitable citizens of Great Britain are collecting money 
to send condensed milk to the Viennese mothers and children, 
whilst the British Quakers have actually bought several cows as 
a gift for the municipality of Vienna. In the world of fantastic 
paradoxes that Paris has created, perhaps the utmost to hope for 
is that the Treaty will be immediately ratified and that the Repara- 
tion Commission, faced with the actual facts of the situation, 
will wipe away an unlimited liability that Austria can never be 
expected to meet. Such a decision would be not only wise in 
the economic interests of the whole of Europe ; it would also be 
just in the peculiar circumstances in which the Dual Empire 
dissoived. For by what process of reasoning can the Austrian Re- 
public be held responsible for a war in which every one of the con- 
stituent parts of the Hapsburg menarchy took part? Of the soldiers 
who fought upon the Italian Front, the hardest fighters were the 
Croats, whilst the population of Vienna was half-hearted, if not 
actually hostile, towards the war. Yet to-day it is the Viennese 
who alone are to bear the crushing burden that has come from 
defeat. The most bitter enemies of the Allies were the Bohemian 
Pan-Germans. Yet under the Treaty they are our victorious 
Allies whilst the anti-Prussian Austrians are our defeated enemies. 
On the eastern front there was no more stalwart enemy of the 
Russians than the great Polish leader, Pilsudski, just as in Austria 
there was no firmer friend of England than the historian of the 
British constitution, Dr. Redlich. Yet according to the Treaty 
the one is the leader of an Allied State, and the other an alien 
enemy. Paradoxes like these do not prove that the Poles, the 
Czechs and the Yugo-Slavs are not entitled to our gratitude, or 
are not our sincere allies. They show rather that it is impossible 
to break up a great political unit, and to treat the fragments by 
the unreasoning and perfunctory methods of the Peace Delegates.' 
The Reparation Commission then will have good grounds in equity 


1 Unluckily there was not time for the chief representatives of the Great 
Powers at Versailles to ‘get up’ thoroughly the geography of Central and 
Eastern Europe, physical and political. Teschen and Transylvania, often men- 
tioned in this connexion, were not the only stumbling-blocks to knowledge. 
Marienburg, its true position on the map and its value, seems to have proved 
another difficulty : which may account for the story, not ill-founded, about one 
of the great leaders—in this instance neither British nor American—inquiring 
of a Polish Delegate, at the close of a momentous sitting, ‘ Let’s see, which is it 
you want—Marienburg or Dantzic? ’"—Epttor, Nineteenth Century and After 
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aw!well as in common sense for fixing the strictly limited liability 
for which the Austrian Republic is responsible. But here again 
the first and necessary step is the immediate ratification of the 
Treaty. 

Without ratification it is also impossible to put into force cer- 
tain other clauses without which no start can be made with the 
economic reconstruction of Austria. For whilst the first nine 
chapters of the Treaty ignore the economic unity of Centra! 
Europe, the tenth shows some understanding of the conditions 
of Austrian existence. Under Article 224 





Special arrangements shall be made between the Czecho-Slovak State 
and’Poland and Austria as to the supply of coal and of raw materials 
reciprocally. Pending the conclusion of such agreements, but in no case 
during more than three years from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, the Czecho-Slovak State and Poland undertake that no export 
duty or other restrictions of any kind shall be imposed on the export to 
Austria of coal or lignite up to a reasonable quantity to be fixed, failing 
agreement between the States concerned, by the Reparation Commission. 
In fixing this quantity the Reparation Commission shall take into account 
all the circumstances, including the quantities both of coal and of lignite 
supplied before the War to present Austrian territory from Upper Silesia 
and from the territory of the former Austrian Empire transferred to the 
Czecho-Slovak State and Poland in accordance with the present Treaty, 
and the quantities now available for export from those countries. Austria 
shall in return furnish to the Czecho-Slovak State and Poland supplies 
of the raw materials referred to above in accordance with the decisions of 
the Reparation Committee. 


The fulfilment of this Article is vital to Austria’s existence. With- 
out coal neither industry nor transport can begin to function, 
and without industry and transport, the currency cannot be im- 
proved or food or raw material purchased. Of all countries in 
Europe, Austria is the most dependent upon the import of foreign 
coal. Of the million and a quarter tons a month that she needs, 
nine tenths must be imported from abroad. The loss of the 
Czecho-Slovak and Polish mines, and the diversion of the German 
output to France, have almest completely deprived the country of 
its supplies. Even in July the reserves of coal in Vienna were 
practically exhausted, and to-day in spite of agreements with 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland the situation is far worse. This 
lack of coal is the chief cause of the complete paralysis of Vienna’s 
economic life. If the city is to recover, not a moment should be 
lost in ratifying the Peace and ensuring a regular supply of coal 
under Article 224. Indeed it is to be hoped that the Commission 
of Reparation will extend the principle of economic unify upon 
which the Article is based. In spite of the war and in spite of 
the peace Central Europe is an economic unit. To-day it pre- 
sents a picture of particularism run mad. Customs barriers block 
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every avenue of escape from economic bankruptcy, import and 
export restrictions impede the simplest and most necessary trans- 
- actions, passport and registration regulations make the common 
intercourse of life almost impossible. In this particularist pande 
monium the transport system has been cut into morsels. Rail- 
ways that can only be efficiently and economically worked under 
. a single direction have been broken into fragments, whilst the 
battle for wagons and locomotives rages between state and state, 
country and town, even village and village. Meanwhile the 
rolling-stock, badly handled and uneconomically managed, goes 
to pieces, and the repair shops of Vienna, some of the best in 
Europe, are closed for want of coal. Vienna, being the most 
defenceless in the struggle, suffers most. None the less there is 
not a single one of the Succession States that would not greatly 
benefit from a unified reconstruction of the transport system, and 
the return to a civilised system of railway management. But 
here again, until the Peace is ratified and the Commission of - 
Reparation in action, no definite improvement can be made. 

As to currency reform, another very important factor in 
the problem of reconstruction, it is perhaps sufficient to point 
to the paradoxical position to which Central Europe has been 
brought. One state will not even accept from another state its 
own currency in payment for its own debts. If food, coal or raw 
material is sold by Czecho-Slovakia to Austria, payment must be 
made in British or French currency and not in Czecho-Slovak 
crowns. When a country will not accept its own currency in 
payment of its debts, it is not to be wondered at that the exchange 
goes steadily worse. Certainly the particularist currency policy 
adopted by the new governments has completely failed to stem 
the adverse flow of the exchange. If the Reparation Commission 
is to make use of its opportunities, it will give serious attention 
to the evil results of financial particularism. And it will be acting 
not only in the interests of Austria. If the Anglo-Saxon Govern- 
ments are to find credits for Central and Eastern Europe, they 
have every right to insist that the governments to whom they 
give them should not destroy their own assets in an internecine 
tariff war. Every penny of allied help should be strictly condi- 
tional. Only the countries that husband their resources and 
wisely administer their. finances should be given loans or credits 
or raw material. If England and America had firmly adopted 
this policy from the beginning, half the people of Central Europe 
would not now be living on hand to mouth doles, and the other 
half wasting their resources on schemes of military and economic 
aggrandisement. Mr. Hoover was perfectly justified in telling 
Europe that self-help was the first condition of help from America. 
At present there is waste on every hand, and waste at a moment 
of shortage and famine. 
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Of this simultaneous waste and shortage Austria offers per- 
haps the most conspicuous illustration. The government, to a 
large extent composed of doctrinaire and inexperienced Social 
- Democrats, is dissipating the country’s meagre resources by its 
unpractical theories and experiments. When capital and labour 
need freedom and encouragement, they are impeded by the 
worst form of administration, a State Socialism that interferes 
and does not control. As a consequence the problem of re- 
covery is greatly complicated, and the finances of the country 
wasted in supporting a very expensive administration. Of 
the evil results of this State Socialism two examples will suffice. 
Dr. Renner and his principal colleagues, being Social Democrats, 
are opposed to private trading. The result is that the timber 
trade has been taken out of the hands of the timber merchants. 
Fuel, therefore,—for wood is the only fuel in Vienna—has to be 
obtained by private citizens as best they can. As a consequence 
from 20,000 to 40,000 men, women and children of the city walk 
or tram daily to the Wienerwald for the purpose of cutting down 
and transporting with their own hands the wood that they need. 
No one who has seen this march of the woodcutters can ever forget 
it—men and women of all ages, children as young as five struggling 
under crushing loads of wood, fighting their way into the trams, 
falling exhausted upon fhe roads and incidentally ruining by 
ignorant felling the, timber resources of the country. Moreover 
this daily migration into the country means the withdrawal from 
productive labour of thousands of the best workers in Vienna. 
Yet, whilst it would be possible to cut down the same quantity 
of wood with a tenth of the labour and a hundredth part of the 
waste, the Social Democrats are unable or unwilling to stop the 
scandal. 

Secondly by refusing to impose adequate maximum prices, 
the Government is checking production and directly encouraging 
contraband trade. Indeed the word most often heard and the 
act most often committed in Vienna is Schleichhandel. Everyone 
in the city, the Volkswehr, the ministers, the officials, rich and 
poor are all doing Schleichhandel. Veritable forays are made into 
the country for contraband food. In Vienna itself almost any- 
thing can be obtained at a price, but at a price so high as to make 
it prohibitive for any but the rich Jew, and all the higher from 
the fact that the trade is contraband. Yet of the two practical 
alternatives for improving the situation, the government refuse - 
to take either. For fear of the workmen of Vienna they will 
not raise the maximum prices to a level that will encourage pro- 
duction, whilst in deference to their theories they refuse to remove 
maximum prices altogether and put an end to the Schleichhandel 
that they involve. If the Allies are to use their credit and_resources 
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for helping the city, the Austrian Government must abandon, its 
impracticable theories and adopt a reasonable policy with reference 
to food and fuel. 

The Allies should also insist upon an end being put to the 
struggle between town and country. Vienna and the provinces 
are at economic and political war with each other. If the blockade 
of the Succession States is regrettable, there is at least the justifi- 
cation of the strong feeling that the newly freed Slavs feel against 
the seat of the former German and Magyar Government. ‘There 
is no such excuse for the blockade of Vienna by its own provinces. 
None the less the city is suffering almost as greatly from the 
internal blockade of its fellow Germans as from the external hos- 
tility of the Slavs. The peasant will not sell food to the city ; 
the pravincial governments jealously clinging to their local re- 
sources seem not only indifferent but actually hostile to the recon- 
struction of Viennese economic life ; every kind of restriction is 
placed upon the intercourse between city and country, and it not 
infrequently happens that the provinces deport from their territory 
Viennese citizens against whom they may have some political 
objection. Even the fuel for the hospitals of Vienna, mainly 
purchased by the charitable funds raised in the United Kingdom, 
has to be brought from Czecho-Slovakia at great delay and expense 
for the reason that the Austrian provinces refuse to allow their 
timber to be used for the city. No doybt this city and country 
war is the direct result of lack of food. When there is not enough 
food to go round, the fortunate possessor clings to it in self- 
defence. The peasant of Salzburg or Upper Austria or Styria, 
who drives away his Viennese fellow-countrymen at the point of 
the bayonet, often is, and certainly believes himself to be, fighting 
for his own hearth and home. No doubt also as a small proprietor 
and a practising Catholic he feels justified in retaliating upon the 
Social Democrats and Jewish capitalists of Vienna. And in a 
country where political cleavage has for some time past separated 
town and country, it is not surprising that the Christian Socialist 
peasant should regard the Social Democrat of the city as his 
immediate enemy. Moreover his instinctive distrust of Vienna 
has been recently deepened by the government’s food policy. 
For what temptation has he to sell his produce at maximum prices 
that do not even repay his labour, and for a paper currency that 
daily depreciates and completely fails to provide for him manu- 
factured articles in exchange? But whilst from the peasant’s 
point of view there is much to be said, Vienna starves, and, 
because full use is not being made of Austria’s internal resources, 
a heavier demand is made upgn the Allies. With good will, 
industry, and the withdrawal of government restrictions the pro- 
vinces could in course of time feed Vienna. Why should the 
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British Treasury pay for the selfishness of the peasants and the 
ineptitude of the Social Democratic Government? 

If the peasant is obstinate, the Provincial Governments seem 
to be actively hostile. Here again the Allies, if they are to help 
Austria, must insist upon the termination of a civil war that is 
strangling the country. Within the last ten weeks the railways 
have practically ceased to run for want of fuel. Two or three 
days a week the Entente train, managed by the French General 
Staff and filled to overflowing with Polish Jews and French com- 
mercial travellers, passes through Vienna on its way to Warsaw. 
With this single exception days pass without a train running in 
Austria. Lack of coal has brought railway communication to an 
end. But why are the local lines entirely dependent upon coal 
fuel? In Russia scarcely a train ran throughout the war on coal. 
Even in Switzerland and in Italy three engines out of four were 
burning wood, Yet in Austria, a country that even within its 
reduced borders possesses unequalled resources in timber, no 
attempt is being made to burn wood on the local trains, and na 
attempt is being made principally hecause the Provincial Govern- 
ments maintain that the forests being provincial property cannot 
be felled for the Federal railways. Surely the Allies should make 
any future supplies of coal dependent upon the abandonment of 
this indefensible particularism. If trains are to be run in the 
pravinees, the Provincial Governments should be compelled to 
proyide the necessary timber fuel at certain definite points on 
the line and at regular intervals of time. Upon some such arrange- 
ment as this the Allies should long ago have insisted. Already 
they have delayed too long. It is time that they abandoned their 
habit of giving uncertain and unconditional doles and substituted 
for it a policy of organised and strictly conditional help. 

Moreover it is possible and, in view of the state of govern- 
ment credit and British taxation, it would certainly be preferable 
that a great part of the economic help necessary for Austria should 
come from private sources. It is neither from a freak of fortune 
nor a whim of Hapsburg Emperors that Vienna has for centurjes 
been a great financial and commercial centre. A unique 
geographical position, 9 knowledge of industry, finance and com- 
merce unsurpassed in Central and Eastern Europe, resources by 
no means wiped out by the war and the peace, a great desire 
for British help combine to make it a not unattractive field for 
British capital. For the present British firms are overwhelmed 
with orders that it will take years to complete. Might it not 
be wise for them to make use of the well-equipped factories and 
efficient labour of Vienna for their surplus orders? Moreover 
the Viennese knowledge of Balkan and Eastern markets would 
be invaluable to the British trader. From the Austrian point af 
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view the influx of British capital would act as a dissolvent of 
particularism even more effectively than the pressure of fareign 
governments. A British company that could lease the Danube 
shipping or the old Austrian railway system from the different 
countries and interests that now possess them would do more for 
economic reconstruction than almost any kind of official interven- 
tion. Even within its limited frontiers Austria is not permanently 
bankrupt. It is the foolish regulations of the government and the 
exaggerated passions of the different races that on the top of the 
peace terms are causing its present beggary. If, backed by the 
government, British capital could break down these barriers and 
start again the economic life, it would be conferring an inestimable 
benefit not only upox Austria but upon the whole of Europe. 

It will be seen that none of these suggestions are very ambiti- 
ous. Indeed there are no heroic methods to be adopted, or quick 
cures to apply. Years, perhaps generations, must pass before the 
new Central Europe is finally established. In the meanwhile the 
Treaty must be immediately ratified, the indemnity, a strictly 
limited indemnity, determined, and the good offices of the Allies, 
and all their financial and economic influence employed to smooth 
away the particularism that sets country against town, and people 
against people. The Commission of Reparation can at least begin 
the good work. But in its nature the Commission is a body of 
limited powers ; it must work within the provisions of the Treaty, 
that needs extensive amendment; its membership is restricted, 
and Austria has no representative on it; its primary duty 
is the enforcement of reparation rather than the advancement 
of reconstruction. For amendment of the Treaty and for 
comprehensive policy and action Europe must wait for the 
League of Nations. If the first duty of the League is to be 
the economic reconstruction of the world, there is no more fruitful 
field than Central Europe. To bring together the countries whose 
economic unity has for the moment been smashed into fragments, 
to set free the productive forces that are now hampered by pre- 
judice and jealousy, to renew, restore and develop intercourse 
by road, railway and river, to facilitate trade by currency agree- 
ments, this is a work upon the success of which depends the future 
of Continental civilisation. But if the torn fabric of European 
life is to be repaired, the League must not restrict itself to economic 
help. Of all the clauses of the covenant that most need at the 
moment to be applied to Central Europe, Article 8 is the most 


urgent : “he IE | 

The members of the League recognise that the maintenance of peace 
requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety and the enforcement by common action of international 
obligations, whilst the Council, taking account of the geographical situation 
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and circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans for such reduction” 
for the consideration and action of the several Governments. 


To anyone who has visited Central Europe and seen the terrible 
effects of racial enmity, the predominating need is the need for 
disarmament. In the north, Poland, its territories devastated 
and depopulated by the ebb and flow of war, its Treasury empty, 
its political constitution unsettled, its economic future uncertain, 
is staggering under the burden of an army oi 700,000 men. In 
the south Roumania keeps mobilised as large a military force 
as ever it possessed during the war. In spite of the loss of half 
the male population of Serbia, Yugo-Slavia still counts its stand- 
ing army in hundreds of thousands. Even Czecho-Slovakia, of 
all others a country fitted by its geographical position, by the 
culture and industry of its population, by the democratic ideals 
of its President, to be as peaceful and prosperous as Switzerland, 
has felt it necessary to raise and equip a great army for the 
defence of its national claims. And finally Austria, starving and 
for the moment bankrupt, will under the Treaty have to pay for its 
voluntary force of 30,000 men a larger sum than the Dual Empire 
paid for the whole Hapsburg army. Is this the result of the war 
that was meant to end war? A Central Europe more militarist 
by far than in 1914? A race of armaments tenfold worse than 
before the war? Certain it is that as long as each of the new 
States maintains a great standing army, so long is the economic 
reconstruction of Central Eurepe as impossible as its permanent 
peace. If the League of Nations can succeed in reducing these 
growing armaments, it will remove ene of the chief causes of 
economic bankruptcy, and bring nearer the peace without which 
neither Austria nor any state in Central Europe can exist. With- 
out disarmament Central Europe will become a jungle:in which 
every man’s hand is turned against his neighbour. Already there 
are showing themselves the symptoms of the Thirty Years’ War, 
the disintegration of society, the plundering of the weak by the 
strong, the crushing of culture by brute force, the corruption of 
rulers and ruled. If the great war is to leave as its legacy the 
bloodshed, famine and desolation that followed in the wake of 
Waldstein, Tilly, and Mansfeld, Lenin and Trotsky will be ‘justi- 
fied in their attacks upon European civilisation. 


SAMUEL HOARE. ; 
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HOW THE NEXT WAR WILL BE FOUGHT 


Amoncst the multitude of counsellors who have ventured to draw 
deductions from the experiences of the Great War there is much 
wisdom but a sore need of co-ordination. It is time to take 
careful stock of what we have to defend if the Empire is to 
endure, and of the most economical means we can adopt to 
ensure security, avoiding overlapping of responsibility between 
air, sea, and land forces. It is clear that the solution of the 
problem of human flight, the introduction of the submarine and 
offensive mine into sea warfare, and reversion ta direct action by 
armed forces against the helpless civilian population in a national 
war, are new factors forcing us to readjust our views on Home and 
Empire defence. 

The General Staff of the Army is a body of very recent origin. 
A few months after its birth the need for working upon clearly 
accepted principles in defence matters became apparent. The 
principles then propounded were laid before the whole Common- 
wealth of self-governing nations at several conferences and 
accepted by all concerned. They form a useful basis for dis- 
cussion of the changes required in our defence in future wars; 
they are to be found amongst the papers laid before the ‘ Colonial’ 
Conference of 1907 in a Blue-book numbered Cd. 3524 (page 18). 
The first principle refers to the need for sea-power, the second to 
local defence, the third to combined action for mutual support in 
grave emergencies. I propose to quote verbatim the paragraphs 
dealing with these three subjects, adding a few comments. 


First Principle. Sea Power. 


No review of the strategical conditions of the British Empire. . . can 
be undertaken without admitting as a first and fundamental principle 
that the maintenance of the Empire rests primarily on supremacy at sea. 
The very essence of a military system in a great federation of territories 
is power of combination for a common end, and when those territories are 
separated from each other by the sea, such combination is wholly dependent 
on the possession of maritime command. However carefully, therefore, its 
various component parts may elaborate and improve their military organi- 
sations, a complete dissolution of the whole Empire must inevitably follow 
upon a failure of the Navy in war. Whilst thoroughly appreciating how 
absolutely vital to us is this command of the sea, we must not, however, 
lose sight of two all-important considerations. In the first place it must 
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be clearly understood that naval supremacy is powerless, unaided, to bring 
a great war to a successful conclusion, a fact which has been proved by 
history in all ages [? our wars with the Dutch in the seventeenth century]; 
in the second place we must realise that the British Empire, with its vast 
land frontiers and continental responsibilities, is confronted by dangers 
against which naval forces can offer little, if any, protection. 


I make only one comment under this heading, The first con- 
dition of Empire Defence is that the population of the United 
Kingdom shall be fed ; otherwise the whole edifice of Empire will 
collapse. For this condition to be fulfilled the merchant shipping 
approaching our shores must be protected, Before the Great War 
it was officially assumed that protection would be required only 
against surface vessels, or against submarines obeying the customs 
of cruiser warfare which provided for the safety of the crews if 
they surrendered. In future, protection must be afforded against 
ruthless action by surface craft, by submarines, by submarine 
mine-layers, and by torpedo-dropping aircraft, unless some super- 
national authority is established, capable not only of drawing up 
international laws of warfare but also of enforcing obedience to 
their provisions. 

Our standard of sea defence must therefore provide in future 
for security of merchant shipping and transports against these new 
methods of attack by any prospective enemy. Owing to the 
different radius of action of aircraft and of surface and submarine 
vessels, much depends upon the part of the world in which that 
enemy is to be found. Before estimates can be framed for 
affording the necessary protection against the new dangers the 
Admiralty must be told the Power or Powers most likely to be 
hostile ; this is a matter of policy, which always governs arma- 
ments. The alternative is to throw up the sponge and confess 
that we cannot defend ourselves. Then our armaments will 
govern our policy, and we must either submit to dictation by 
foreign Powers or form defensive alliances, which will add to our 
prospects of being involved in war. 

We can pass at once to the second principle of Empire Defence. 


Second Principle. Home Defence. 


The second great principle which must govern the military organisation 
of the Empire is that each portion of it should, as far as possible, maintain 
sufficient troops for self-defence. That this principle cannot be carried out 
in all cases is obvious. The problem of the defence of India is one that 
must at all times concern the Empire as a whole, whilst many of the minor 
dependencies of the Crown require to be garrisoned as naval bases by troops 
fiom the United Kingdom. The principle, however, holds good generally 
as regards the self-governing portions of the Empire overseas, and it must 
form the basis of their different military systems. In connection with this 
individual responsibility for local defence, it must be understood that, 
though the Navy may be able to guarantee the different parts of the Empire 
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against maritime attack on a serious scale, His Majesty's ships cannot 
absolutely assure British territory under all circumstances against raids 
from oversea. In the case of seaports easily accessible to hostile enterprise 
and affording sufficient inducement for an enemy to attack, raids must be 
provided against by local defences and local garrisons. In deciding on the 
nature of the fortifications and the number of troops required to meet 
possible dangers of this kind it is essential, however, that each case shall 
be examined on its merits, with a due sense of proportion, and a regard for 
the possibilities of the situation ; otherwise, as has so often happened in the 
past, there may be a waste of money and misapplication of force. 


Eliminating the Blue-book polysyllables, we are left with the 
impression that all parts of the Empire must make the best 
provision they can to defend themselves against the form of 
external attack to which each may be most subject. I propose 
first to examine, ‘on its merits,’ the problem of defending the 
United Kingdom ‘with a due sense of proportion, and a regard 
for the possibilities of the situation; otherwise, as has so often 
happened in the past, there may be a waste of money and mis- 
application of force.’ There certainly was such waste in the days 
when the War Office wanted to provide a Home Defence Army, 
assuming invasion (defined by Mr. Asquith as an operation 
designed to ‘conquer the country’) to be possible, at the same 
time that provision was being made in the Naval Estimates for a 
Fleet strong enough to make it impossible. 

The principal new factor affecting the defence of the United 
Kingdom is the mastery of human flight. Has this made 
‘invasion’ possible? Every expert whom I have consulted on 
the subject has replied in the negative. The time has not yet 
arrived when an army capable of conquering a country contain- 
ing a population of over forty millions can be transferred by air 
routes, and kept supplied with its needs from bases in its own 
country. Bomb-dropping is another matter. 

I must here make what appears to be a digression. Up to 
1914 we believed that modern wars were contests between fighting 
forces, fleets or armies, deputed by the nations providing them 
to settle the issue on their behalf; something like gladiatorial 
combats in which the spectators took no part and were in no 
danger. We had not, as a nation, studied the writings of 
Clausewitz upon whose book, On War, the Prussian war doctrine 
is based. We did not grasp the import of such pregnant sentences 
as : 

Violence arms itself with the inventions of aris and science in order 
to contend against violence. Self-imposed restrictions, almost imperceptible 
and hardly worth mentioning, termed usages of International Law, accom- 
pany it without essentially impairing its power. . . . To introduce into the 
philosophy of war itself a principle of moderation would be an absurdity. 
. . - We therefore repeat our proposition, that War is an act of violence 
which in its application knows no bounds. 
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Full notice of what we ought to expect from the acceptance 
by Gerniany of such doctrines was given in a small book, The 
Reality of War, published by Major Stewart Murray in 1909, 
with a preface by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, but the book was read 
by few. The Americans bought up every copy they could lay 
hands upon during the Great War. Then again, we had the 
German War Book, with its whole teaching summed up in the 
sentence: ‘ What is permissible includes every means of war 
without which the object of the war cannot be attained.’ We 
know how these words were interpreted. We know that no 
limits were imposed upon the savage brutality shown by the 
Germans to the civilian population, by land and sea, of the 
nations opposed to them, and even, by sea, to subjects of neutral 
countries. We know, from the Kautsky disclosures, that this 
policy was incited, deliberately, by the Chief of the General Staff 
(von Moltke) who, on the 5th of August, 1914, appealed to those 
concerned to exhaust ‘every means that may contribute to 
victory,’ ‘every means that is calculated to injure the enemy,’ 
and ordered ‘ ruthless action.’ This takes us back to our subject 
—bomb-dropping by air-craft, and the defence of the population 
of the United Kingdom against this new danger. 

Let me say at once that, after careful investigation and con- 
sultation with experts, I believe that any great industrial nation 
acting upon the principles of Clausewitz and the German War 
Book would be able, within a few hours of the order being given, 
to devastate whole cities with poison gas and explosives in any 
foreign country within petrol radius of air-craft. I believe further 
that there would be no adequate ‘defence’ against such a danger. 
Anti-aircraft guns could not give sufficient protection, and defend- 
ing air-craft could not be always in the air in the night place. 
Now that aircraft can travel in three dimensions at speeds exceed- 
ing one hundred’ miles an hour, progress in facilities for attack 
is made by miles, while the defence progresses by inches. ‘There 
can be no effective defence against such attacks directed against 
the civilian population crowded into cities and towns about the 
United Kingdom ; there can only be reprisals. I have called the 
supply of our food fo the British Isles a sine qua non of Empire 
defence. The security of food-supply would be of little use to a 
bombed and poisoned population. We will revert, for a moment, 
to theoretical conceptions of the nature and conduct of warfare. 

When the national fighting forces on both sides could only 
move slowly, in two dimensions, on the surface of earth or sea, 
they were able to afford protection to the bulk of the nations of 
whose cause they were the champions. Now that they can move 
at great speed in three dimensions in the air, the whole civilian 

1 Say 170 miles, in these days. 
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population is exposed to immediate and direct attack by mations 
which place no limit upon violence in conducting war, while 
acknowledging no higher law, when seeking a cause for quarrel, 
than the law of Might. It*was believed at one time that some 
vague power called ‘the conscience of civilisation,’ or by some 
such name, would act as a controlling force. Experience of the 
years 1914-18 has taught us the weakness of that assumption. 
Even now there are large communities in the world who are not 
yet heartily sick of the bestial horror of modern scientific warfare, 
resulting from the acceptance of such theories. There is but little 
hope at present of ending war. There may be some hope of 
making its conduct less horrible, but only if the League of Nations 
is able to exert overwhelming pressure upon offenders against the 
‘conscience of civilisation.’ For that reason the final attitude of 
the United States towards the League ideals is awaited by the 
whole world with intense interest. Until human nature changes 
there should be some international method of enforcing justice 
between nations, as national police enforces justice between 
individuals. Even in our own games we have referees, with 
power to enforce their rulings. If we had not, it is possible that 
Association football would by this time be played with knives and 
revolvers, judging by the number of goalkeepers ‘laid out’ in the 
days when charging was allowed. We are forced to the con- 
clusion that, in the present stage of progress of supernational 
authorities, a-system of home defence must give us sufficient air- 
craft and bombing equipment to conduct immediate reprisals 
against any nation likely to conduct direct attack by such means 
against the population. We can, of course, take special defen- 
sive measufes around certain vital places, as we did around London 
towards the end of the War. Such measures must also be taken 
around Fleet anchorages open to attack by torpedo-dropping air- 
craft, and soon. But the oniy answer to mobile bomb-dropping 
air forces must be air forces of our own, if possible more mobile, 
and capable of reprisals. 

In treating the question of defence of the United Kingdom, I 
have postulated an enemy, Within the petrol range of aircraft, 
inspired by spite against ourselves and the ideals for which we 
have contended for centuries. I have also assumed the possession 
by such a prospective enemy of sufficient resources, economic and 
mah power, to conduct air attacks on a large scale. I hasten to 
add that I do not believe that any such Power at present exists. 
I write of a future against which provision must be made if no 
supernational authority can be established with power to enforce 
its decrees. 

With local defence in other parts of the Empire I cannot deal 
fully in the space at present at my disposal. I should like, how- 
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ever, to put in a plea with those who use the expression ‘ Common- 
wealth of Nations’ too freely. Besides.the Commonwealth there 
is a large and vulnerable British Empire, which, as it appears, is 
to become larger and more vulnerable under the terms of the peace: 
treaties. Responsibility for the local defence of the various parts 
of that Empire falls heavily upon the population of the United 
Kingdom. Other nations of the Commonwealth (with the pos- 
sible exception of South Africa) take no share in the responsibility. 
We cannot shut our eyes to the menace to the Empire in the 
Middle and distant East of Bolshevik-Russian trained armies under 
expert German leadership, combined with revolutionary ‘ propa- 
ganda’ by Bolshevik emissaries who have studied carefully all the 
possible causes of unrest in the Eastern world. It may be that 
the mastery of human flight and the invention of the speedy tank 
will help, rather than reduce, our power of carrying out our heavy 
responsibilities for local defence in regions remote from our shores. 
Mechanical inventions may aid us until we are confronted with 
enemies similarly equipped. Security can ultimately be provided © 
only by men in large numbers. Let us remember the avowed 
intention of the Russian Bolsheviks to bring about our downfall, 
looking upon us, as they do, as the final stronghold of social order 
in the great world-revolution they desire. Their plan of campaign 
is manifest : to draw to the circumference of Empire the best of 
our manhood, and.so to weaken the best elements at the centre. 
We may have troublous times ahead in local defence, but the 
principles for which the British Empire stands have prevailed 
against the ‘ militarist’ dictatorship of the Prussian and, in the 
end, they will prevdil against the similar dictatorship of the 
Prusso-Bolshevik. 

To conclude our investigation of local Empire defence against 
new war weapons. It is clearer than ever that ‘each case must 
be examined on its merits, with a due sense of proportion, and a 
regard for the possibilities of the situation.’ The geographical 
situation of each portion of the Empire determines the nature of 
attack against which we must make provision. 


Third Principle. Mutual Support. 


The third principle to be borne in mind in this consideration of the 
military requirements of the Empire is the great one of mutual support 
at a time of emergency. It is evident that in certain circumstances the land 
forces of the various territories of the Empire .may ‘be impelled by con- 
siderations both ef safety and of sentiment to act together in some great 
conflict-which may imperil our national existenee. Should such a situation 
arise it would be impossible to over-rate the advantage of having in every 
case a system of military organisation capable of being readily assimilated 
to that of the many other contingents which would compose the ‘Imperial 
Army. 

Vou. LXXXVII—No. 517 2F 
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No comment is needed. These words were put before the 
whole Commonwealth of Nations and Empire in 1907. Seven 
years afterwards they bore good fruit. 


I have tried to bring out the principal points which are forced 
upon our attention if we mean to defend the Empire in future as 
we have in the past. The lessons taught by our recent experience 
must be assimilated. The functions of air, sea, and land forces 
must be co-ordinated to prevent overlapping and waste. We must 
take stock of our resources. We must assume no responsibilities . 
which we cannot fulfil. We must remember that by no possible 
means can we hold out by a purely passive and permanently main- 
tained ‘defence.’ If attacked, we must be provided with mobile 
forces, air, sea, or land, to strike back and free ourselves sooner 
or later. There is a difference of opinion about the nature of the 
body or organisation required to investigate the problem of Empire 
defence, and to co-ordinate the activities of enthusiasts in the 
' different elements by giving each his own function to perform. 
Some advocate a ‘ Minister of Defence’ over the air, sea, and land 
forces of the United Kingdom. I cannot conceive any Prime 
Minister accepting that proposal. Some advocate a special Empire 
General Staff as an advisory body to co-ordinate the three forces. 
That would place another authority between the chiefs of the 
Sea, Land, and Air Staffs and the Prime Minister—a doubtful 
expedient. There would be another. difficulty. Who would be 
the head of such a Staff? 

My personal view is that the task of co-ordination should be 
entrusted at present to an existing body, the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. A sub-committee with a very strong chairman should 
be appointed to co-ordinate the defence of the Empire against sea, 
land, or air attack. The chiefs of the sea, land, and air staffs 
should sit as members. The Treasury should be represented. 
The alternative would be the old expedient of a Royal Commission, 
but the advantage of using the existing machinery of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence is that the executive heads of the 
Government Departments concerned are represented thereon, and 
the Prime Minister, the head of the Executive Government, is in 
the chair. As a result, the different Government Departments 
have always carried out decisions by the Committee as if they 
were executive orders, whereas recommendations of Royal Com- 
missions are not acted upon for decades, if at all. Armaments 
depend upon policy. The policy of the Government has recently 
been expounded by the Secretary of State for War in the following 
words : 

We have to be ready to defend the Empire, and to discharge any obliga- 
tions which our Government may think it right to enter into with France 
and Belgium for common defence against Germany ; 
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and : 


In the idea of Imperial defence we must include our responsibilities to 
France and Belgium. 


Before any progress can be made by the sub-committee I have 
proposed it would be necessary for the Cabinet to lay before them 
our policy, not only in Europe but in all parts of the world covered 
by territories where we are responsible for defence against any 
external menace, and the Foreign Office (and India Office?) must - 
explain the probable nature of such menace in future years. 
Having such data upon which to work, it is for the sea, land, and 
air experts to say what description of force we shall require to 
fulfil our obligations. The business of the sub-committee will be 
to co-ordinate their views; the Committee of Imperial Defence 
itself will then, and not until then, be in a position to come to a 
decision on the provision to be made for Empire Defence, which 
the Prime Minister will be able to explain in Parliament on the 
vote for that Committee. The several Governments of the 
Commonwealth of Nations would doubtless be informed of the 
policy governing the provision made by the United Kingdom to 
carry out the three great defence principles referred to in this 
article, and already well known to all the Governments concerned. 
‘They have been published in Blue-books accessible to the world at 
large. 

Our policy is purely defensive. In estimating the armaments 
we require the Foreign Office, however skilled in prophecy, will 
be obliged to gamble to some extent upon the goodwill of many 
other nations. In naval matters we cannot afford to do so to the 
same extent. There would be no difficulty, in view of our 
vulnerability and unique responsibilities, in justifying to the world 
at large a strong relative standard of sea defence. The best work- 
ing hypothesis to set before the Admiralty would be a ‘ Two- Power 
standard, regardless of flag, but excluding the United States.’ 
The geographical distribution of the Powers considered would 
obviously affect the nature and strength of the sea and air forces 
required under the standard selected. The task of the Admiralty 
is to ensure security at sea for our merchant shipping and troop 
transports ; to determine, under the standard suggested, whether 
the menace to them in different parts of the world would be from 
surface craft, mine-layers, or torpedo-dropping aircraft, and to 
provide accordingly. In such matters we can never afford to 
abandon our traditional policy. It may be that in the distant 
future the air will take the place of the sea for the bulk of trade and 
troop movements. When that time arrives we must look at the 
problem from a different aspect ; meanwhile the facts are as I have 


stated. 
2Fr2 
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Against the possible menace to the civilian population of these 
islands from bomb-dropping aircraft we are compelled, in the 
present state of international morality, and in the absence of any 
supernational authority with power to enforce its decrees, to watch 
carefully all developments in countries within petrol radius of our 
industrial centres. At present there seem to be several schools of 
thought amongst airmen. Many thousands of aircraft would be 
required by any nation deciding deliberately to wage sudden war 
upon the civilian population of another country, hoping by such 
means to bring a war to a speedy and victorious conclusion by sheer 
terrorism. In considering the provision to be made against such 
dangers, the body I have proposed for investigation of our defence 
problem will require expert evidence about the exact nature of 
the menace, the description of aircraft by which it is believed 
that bombing operations on a large scale could be undertaken ; 
whether by lighter-than-air or heavier-than-air craft, and, if the 
latter, whether of a commercial or special war type. Personally, 
I should say that, if of a commercial type, a few more speedy war 
machines could account for large numbers of bomb-droppers, even 
as a few fast cruisers can make havoc amongst many merchant 
ships. Another subject for definite investigation would be the 
economic resources of any prospectively hostile country considered 
capable of such ruthless war methods, and the prospects of air- 
craft being maintained on a paying basis. At present it seems 
that the only form of work upon which they can be run without 
loss is carrying mails, and, in some few instances, passengers. 
We are told that large subsidies are being paid by Governments 
abroad for research and aircraft design. We cannot afford to be 
left behind in this matter, with which I deal in detail below. 

With science daily adding more horrors to the conduct of war- 
fare, and’ bringing those horrors more directly upon the helpless 
civilian population, it may be that in course of time the present 
movement towards a supernational authority capable of drawing 
up and enforcing war principles less ruthless than those of 
Clausewitz will receive universal support. In the meantime we 
are compelled to bear in mind that the theory of violence without 
bounds is heartily advocated by the Prussian ‘ militarist’ and by 
his disciples, the Russian Bolshevik and the Turkish Committee of 
Union and Progress. With all three of these the world-wide 
responsibilities of the British Empire bring us, more than any 
other race holding the opposite view, into direct contact. 
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THE FUTURE. 


So far, 1 have dealt with Empire Defence from the point of view 
of the present and the immediate future. I haye recommended 
investigation on lines which would lead most speedily to action 
on established principles, adapted to our immediate needs. Any 
student of war history blessed with forward vision and the power 
of applying to the future the outstanding lessons of the past, 
can see that in certain matters this is no time for investigation, 
but for action. Aviation, aeronautical science, or whatever name 
we may use, is making rapid strides. We have no cause to dis- 
believe the prophets who visualise whole nations of fliers at some 
future period. Such nations, wita resources for flying at their 
disposal, will hold so great an advantage over all nations not so 
provided, within reach (without replenishment of petrol) of their 
flight, that they could impose their will upon them at any time, 
if so minded. War, in such circumstances, need not be reverted 
to as a ‘continuation of policy’ (Clausewitz). Policy, however 
aggressive, could be continued without recourse to war. As the 
numbers of fliers grow amongst the nations in our immediate 
vicinity we are forced, willing or unwilling, to keep up our own 
air industries. The alternative is to gamble on the goodwill of 
those notoriously hostile to every ideal for which the British 
Empire stands. By keeping up our air industries I mean main- 
taining designing departments for aircraft and air engines, plant 
for manufacture, mechanics, especially expert testers of engines, 
and, above all, skilled pilots. 

We are at the parting of the ways. We must look forward 
to the time when the fuel-radius and trustworthiness of aircraft will 
have been so developed that in some future war air-power may 
have to be fought for, even as sea-power has been fought for 
from time immemorial; to the time when predominance in the 
air will mean predominance over land and sea. Realising this, 
we must also realise that in these days, with experience and 
development stimulated by the great war impetus, provision for 
that future can be made with less expense, and far less difficulty, 
than it can ever be made if we lose headway in the race for 
development. Let me give my reasons for the need; as a student 
of the evolution of operations of war. 

In the course of this article I have referred incidentally to 
the pari taken by fleets and armies in modern war. The ulti- 
mate object of both is to compel the population of the hostile 
country to concede the point in dispute. While I am not pre- 
pared, under modern conditions of industrial development, to 
accept the universal dogma contained in the first General Staff 
principle, quoted above, that ‘ naval supremacy is powerless, un- 
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aided, to bring a great war to a successful conclusion,’ I can 
admit that naval supremacy can seldom do so in a reasonable 
time. Armies in nearly all great wars have been needed to en- 
force the will of one nation upon another: I have touched upon 
the part taken by armies, by offensive or defensive action, in 
protecting the civilian population, the nations in whose cause 
they fight, from the armies of the enemy. Modern inventions 
have tended to favour the defensive. Barbed wire, quick-firing 
rifles, machine-guns, and smokeless powder have all helped the 
defence more than they have helped the attack. Even the tank, 
of which the full development is not yet in sight, is being con- 
fronted with the more mobile counter-tank. A nation seeking 
to impose its will upon another nation by the use of an invading 
land army under the new conditions of warfare may find its task 
almost insoluble, given anything like equality of forces. The com- 
plete task to which I refer includes first the complete defeat of 
the defending army; not only a single victory, but blow after 
blow until that army is no longer a factor to be considered. Then 
the seizure of the capital or some centre of organisation the loss 
of which may, or may not, compel the defending nation to sur- 
render. Then, perhaps, if the people are staunch and still refuse 
to give in, direct pressure of some sort against the civilian popula- 
tion—what Clausewitz (to quote him for the last time) called 
* gaining public opinion.’ 

The nature of that pressure will doubtless vary with the tem- 
perament and determination of the conquerors. It may take a slow 
form, occupying and refusing the use of the means of communica- 
tion (especially railways) upon which go large a proportion of the 
population of most European countries depends nowadays for the 
bare means of existence ; the method of slow starvation. It may 
be some more rapid and brutal method, the taking of hostages, 
the burning of dwellings, indiscriminate slaughter, enslavement, 
and other cognate actions of the stamp with which we have been 
only too familiar during the past“five years, after treasuring the 
illusion that they would never be revived. The argument in the 
German War Book is that ruthless brutality is really more merciful 
in the end, because it tends to shorten war by accelerating the 
surrender of the side with little hope of victory. Follow that 
argument to its logical conclusion. — 

‘Suppose,’ we can imagine the authors of the German War 
Book saying, ‘ suppose that we had been more brutal, rather than 
less brutal, than we were in the last War. Suppose that aviation 
had made the progress before 1914 that it has made since. Sup- 
pose that we Germans had been far ahead of all other nations 
in the science, in equipment, and in trained pilots. Suppose 
that on the night of August 4-5 we had slain by bombs, explosive 
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- and incendiary, or poisoned by heavy invisible gas, the bulk of 
the population of London. Should we not thereby have shortened 
the war? Should we not have saved much of the widespread 
and long-drawn-out horror of it all? Would not the total loss 
of life, man, woman, and child, in the world have been far 
lighter?’ They might even add, ‘Is it not more merciful in 
the end to wipe out whole families, rather than to kill the best 
of their manhood only, leaving the terrible gaps in each family 
life?’ : 

We get back to the basic object of war, which is not merely 
to defeat the armed forces of the enemy, whether by sea, land, 
or air. That is only the means to the end. The ultimate object 
is to force the opposing nation to concede the point in dispute, 
using not only armed forces, but all means, political, economic, 
financial, etc., to cause such distress and discomfort as to enforce 
surrender as the only means of escape from a situation which 
has become intolerable. Using land forces the process is a long 
one; with sea forces, applied against a Continental nation, far 
longer. Both land and sea wars involve the several stages I 
have described. An air war between a nation with large air 
forces and another nation, not so provided, within the radius of 
action, could be concluded, not in three stages, but in one. The 
temptation to such action would, in my opinion, be irresistible. 
The argument that rapid and ruthless action is in the end more 
merciful would be revived. It would be represented as tending 
to avoid the prolonged horror of our recent experience. Further- 
more, the moral effect of violence, and the fear of it, is measured 
by the rapidity of its application. The shorter the time the more 
blatant: the tragedy, and the more far-reaching in immediate 
effect. 

The weapons of international violence depend for their effec- 
tiveness upon the speed of their movement, which is affected 
by the medium in which they move. On land, a solid medium, 
we have been accustomed to allow for movements at the rate 
of about 15 miles a day for large armies. Sea forces move farther 
in an hour in their less solid medium than armies do in a day, 
and their influence is correspondingly far-reaching in its effect. 
In the light medium of air we can place no future limit to speeds 
which already reach ten times the rate of sea movements. 

With a view to a possible future we are compelled to keep 
up our air industries. The daily Press is filled with suggestions 
about how this is to be done. The difficulties with which we 
are faced are realised. Splendidly placed as we are for the de- 
velopment of sea-power, surrounded by the sea, with a coast- 
line dotted throughout its length with harbours, we are told by 
an expert that ‘climatically and geographically this country is 
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about: the worst adapted for flying! of any in Europe.’* ‘As a 
nation we have not yet acquired that ‘‘air sense’’ which is 
actually more important to us now than the ‘possession of the 
‘‘sea sense’’ which we have cultivated for centuries.’*° Several 
expert correspondents point out that we are handicapped in this 
country by our small fields and hedgerows in developing. safe 
flying. There are but few areas in which a forced landing can 
be accomplished in safety by any but the most skilful pilots. 
Let us note, in passing, that against such local drawbacks as 
may obtain in the United Kingdom, we can place, when con- 
sidering the broader subject of Empire defence, the unique 
facilities afforded to the aviator in vast areas of oversea territory. 

Looking abroad, we find in a long letter on ‘Flight in War 
and! Peace,’ contributed to The Times of the 30th of last Decem- 
ber by ‘ Ex-Squadron Commander,’ that 

It is in Germany that the most marked progress has been made [since 
the war]. Large twin or multi-engined machines now carry mails from 
Berlin to Munich, Vienna, Dresden, Leipzig, Weimar, Hamburg, Hanover, 
Dortmund, Gelsenkirchen, and Duisburg, and a considerable number of 
passenger services are in operation or in course of preparation. 


To this extract we may append a sentence taken from a recent 
report of the Air Ministry on the progress of civil aviation in 
foreign countries: ‘Germany is apparently of the opinion that 


the leading commercial Power in the air will have the strongest 
reserve air force in the event of war.’ However that may be, 
it seems that defence forces of fighting air-craft must be developed 
upon a basis of commercial craft, even as fighting navies have 
for all time rested upon a basis of a mercantile marine. A few 
years: ago, when the ‘fiscal controversy’ was raging, we were 
told that our own merchant ships helped to reduce the adverse 
balance between our exports and imports to the extent of 
90,000,000]. a year, earned from other nations for services 
rendered. In these days of alleged economic exhaustion the com- 
mercial aspect of all defence problems is likely to: dominate our 
policy. On this point a very definite opinion has been expressed 
by Mr. G. Holt Thomas in one of a series of letters he has 
been contributing to The Times (January 1, 1920). After explain- 
ing the nature, cost, and: speed of the present air-mail service 
between London and Paris, he adds: 

T see no reason why, as a first practical step, the Government should 
not ordain that all first-class mail matter between London and Paris is to 


go’ by aeroplane—the postage to be 3)d. instead of 24d. By such a step 
the authorities would not only support aviation, but they would’ also make 


? Secretary of the Aerial League of Great Britain, Sunday Times, 
December 21, 1919. 
* Aeronautical correspondent of Fhé Pimes, January 19, 1920. 
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a profit; and I feel certain that no business man, in view of the services” 
rendered, would object to the penny surcharge: The advantages of the 
London-Paris air service extend, I should point out, far beyond these two 
-cities. Letters to-day, if they travel by air between London and Paris, 
catch mail trains in Paris that same night, which enable them to reach 
such cities as Rome and Madrid twenty-four hours earlier than would 
ordinarily be the case. 

Mr. Holt Thomas proposes other ways in which an air-posb 
could be developed, both in this country, and between this country 
and others, the principle being that there should be no ‘ sub- 
sidies,’ like those now obtaining abroad, to foster the flying 
industry, but that mails of a certain class should be sent normally 
by dir-routes, a smal] extra charge being made to the public in 
exchange for the services rendered in increased speed of delivery. 
While noting that’ Major-General Sir F. H. Sykes, the Controller- 
General of civil aviation, has warned us recently that the control- 
ling factors in the evolution of aviation are still imperfectly under- 
stood, we also note his opinion that the next war will open with 
a fight for the mastery of the air, and I think that it would be 
difficult for us to find a better wording for the policy recommended 
for our adoption than that given by the able aeronautical corre- 
spondent of The Times (January 19) : 

But the real point for the consideration of the ratepayer is that now, at 
this very moment, the War has given us an opportunity of laying the 
foundations, with the least difficulty and expense, of a wonderful mercantile 
air service which, backing and strengthening our actual Air Force, would 
soon render us impregnable. We have the designers, the machines, the 
engines, the pilots; also a vast amount of accumulated experience. Private 
enterprise has already shown that an air-mail service can be conducted, 
not only at great speed, but also with regularity. This being so, it is 
contended that the next steps are perfectly clear. They are that the 
Government, doing the work for which it is best suited, should provide 
immediately the aerodromes, emergency alighting grounds, and equip- 
ment for day and night flying; that the industry should provide all the 
purely flying material, personnel, and organisation for carrying out regular 
commercial services; and then that the public, the third party to the 
bargain, should come forward and send by air, as a matter of daily routine, 
all letters and goods which are urgent, and should also travel themselves 
by air—as they now can in safety—when their business is sufficiently urgent. 


This article is written in no ‘ militarist’ spirit. I believe that 
in this country, those who hate war most deeply in their hearts, 
as distinguished from those who express most loudly their horror 
of it with their mouths, are those with the greatest personal 
experience of what war means, our professional seamen and 
soldiers. To these I know that I can add our airmen, who 
acquitted themselves so brilliantly in the latest great conflict. 
I devoutly trust that the ideals of the League of Nations will 
obtain a strong grip of the hearts of the whole human race. I 
believe that we are on the way towards making great wars less 
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frequent. When they do occur, I believe that they are less likely 
to be based upon misunderstandings, and more likely to be based 
upon the thorough understanding of some great principle about 
which there can be no compromise. Postulating such conditions, 
I believe that the nations engaged will use every resource placed 
at their disposal by men of science in order to gain the victory. 
I believe that the mastery of human flight will result in the next 
great war becoming a war of nations, not only in name, but in 
reality, which means that from the outset every man, woman 
and child will share in the risk of annihilation or mutilation. I 
should welcome any criticism, based upon historic study, and upon 
personal experience of war conditions, which would tend to modify 
that opinion. 
GEORGE ASTON. 








FARMING PARTNERSHIPS IN FRANCE 


[The author of this significant article explains and discusses the French 
agricultural method, Métayage. The tenure, well known ™m various 
countries including Italy aril the Danubian provinces, is at present wn- 
tested in Great Britain. But within the last year or so the possibilities 
of some form of farming partnership between labour and capital have 
attracted the earnest attention of more than one authority on our lard 
system. It has been felt that experiments in this direction would be far 
sounder and more heartening in regard to increased agricultural output 
and science, and to the settlement of the rural population, than any result 
of the angry and vague panacea described as ‘nationalisation of the 


land.’—Epitor Nineteenth Century and After.] 

FRANCE is faced with some agricultural problems similar to those 
which ask us for solution. The depopulation of rural districts 
has long been a cause of increasing anxiety. Labour is scarce 
and expensive. Complaints are made, there as well as here, of 
its inefficiency and of its disposition to slackness. The younger 
generation is attracted like the moths to the gas-light of the streets, 
and the tendency has been, it is alleged, accentuated by the barrack 
life of compulsory military service. The old domestic handi- 
crafts are gone; the village weavers and sabot-makers are swept 
into factories; machinery has absorbed the woodmen, sawyers, 
and charcoal-burners, who knew how to handle agricultural 
implements as well as they knew the tools of their own trade. 
Consequéntly seasonal labour on the land is as difficult to procure 
_ as that which is permanent ; 

La plaine est morne et morte, et la ville la mange. 


Small occupying owners, for the time, keep the land in cultiva- 
tion. But owing to the operation of the partage forcé they also 
add to the ultimate difficulty of the problem. Population, apart 
from the rural exodus, is diminishing in country districts, 
especially among the class of peasant’ proprietors. 

To the French landowner the problem presents itself in a form 
different from that which confronts us in this country. His 
property is very much smaller. An estate of 600 acres is large. 
The owner has three courses open to him. He may cultivate 
his land himself with hired labour. For this he needs capital, 
skill, and constant unremitting supervision of the hired staff that 
he employs; above all he must be able to secure the labour. He 
may, in the second place, let the land to tenant farmers at fixed 
money rents. But the number of men who, before the war, 
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had capital and cared to risk it, with the chance of prices falling 
and the certainty of labour expenses rising, was, except in the 
north of France, small. Recent experience had also convinced 
many owners that the arrangement was one-sided. Without 
pecuniary assistance their farmers were unable to meet their 
engagements, and even a reduced rent was precarious. There 
remained a third course, which seemed to involve a smaller 
capital outlay than direct farming, to solve the labour difficulty, 
to minimise the supervision, and secure to the owner at least as 
large a net income as he could expect ta make by direct farming, 
or could be sure of receiving from tenant-farmers. It was to 
go into partnership with the occupier on the ancient principle 
of dividing the produce. It is this system which is discussed 
in the following pages, unfortunately without any knowledge of 
its working during the war. 

Métayage is the association of an owner and an occupier for 
the cultivation of a holding on the principle of sharing the gains 
or lasses. No fixed money rent is paid, but the landowner 
receives an arranged proportion of the produce, which necessarily 
varies with the season’s yield. The produce is normally divided 
into two equal portions. But the agreed shares of the partners 
may vary with the proportion of the capital which each partner 
contributes, or with the quality of the soil, or with the nature 
of the cultivation. The owner may, and often does, retain a 
final voice in such matters as the cropping of the land, the sale 
and purchase of live-stock, the selection of seed, the choice and 
application of artificial manures, the execution of such permanent 
improvements as drainage or irrigation. To him the system offers 
an alternative between surrendering control by a tenamcy at a | 
fixed money rent and farming his land himself. The direct 
interest of the occupier in the success of the enterprise enables 
the owner to dispense with minute daily supervision, while he is 
at the same time able to direct the general cultivation on scientific 
and improving lines. For the occupier the system creates an 
intermediate stage between the capitalist farmer and a labourer 
at weekly wages. Less independent than a farmer, he runs less 
risk; he is never straitened by having to pay out of his own 
pocket a fixed annual sum in cash when seasons are adverse or 
prices are falling. At the same time he stands in a better position 
than the labourer; he is a partner not a hired servant, and has 
at once greater incentives to put out his best efforts and, if success- 
ful, greater opportunities of making and saving money. Métayage 
in France is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, methods of culti- 
vating the land. It has survived centuries of change and 
revolutions. It has shown itself capable of being made an 
instrument of agricultural progress. It has demonstrated its 
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strength in withstanding the agricultural disasters of 1880-95. 
For these reasons it may be worth study. 

In 1787-89, on the eve of the Revolution, Arthur Young 
travelled in France. Statistics were then in their infancy, and 
they were never his strong point. But his figures, though obscure, 
are useful as an indication of the prevalence of métayage. He 
estimates that rather more than one third of the soil of France 
was cultivated by small owners themselves ; that ‘ hiring at money 
rents’ had not yet made its ‘ way through more than a sixth 
or seventh cf the kingdom’ ; and that ‘ perhaps seven-eighths ’. 
of the land was held under the tenure of métayage. Approxi- 
mately his meaning seems to be that one third of the soil was 
cultivated by propriétaires (faire valoir direct), and that, of the 
remaining two-thirds, one seventh was cultivated by fermiers and 
six-sevenths by métayers. The agricultural statistics for 1882 
give the number of propriétaires at 4,324,917, af fermiers at 
749,555, of métayers at 347,858. Of the total acreage (82 million 
acres) under cultivation, 48} millions were in the hands of culti- 
vating owners, 224 millions were held by farmers, and 11 millions 
by métiyers.' In the next decennial period the number of 
métayers showed a distinct increase. A few years before the war 
it may be said that there were 350,000 métayers, and that the 
decline in their numbers had been not only arrested but turned 
into a slight advance. 

Assuming Young’s figures to be accurate, and I am myself 
inclined to think that they are much exaggerated, these statistics 
would show a very large reduction in the number of ‘métayers 
between the years 1789 and 1910. The difference is so great as 
to justify the impression that the old system was being gradually 
superseded by the superior agricultural implement of tenant farm- 
ing at fixed money rents. Young makes short work of métayage. 
‘This subject,’ he says, ‘may be easily despatched; for there 
is not one word to be said in favour of the practice, and a thousand 
arguments that might be used against it.’* Apart from the fact 
that Young was engaged in a lifelong crusade for large farms and 
capitalist farmers, his two main complaints against the tenure 
are directed against abuses which are separable from its principle. 
One is the crushing burden of taxation; the other is the inter- 
position of middlemen, who hired large tracts of land and made 
what they could from the occupiers. Undoubtedly the number 
of métayers has dwindled. If the shrinkage could be directly 
traced to any vicious principle in the system, it would be hardly 
worthy of discussion. The system might be dismissed as an 
antiquated tenure which modern experience has rejected as un- 


1 Travels, etc. (ed. 1793), vol. ii. pp. 255, 230, 231. 
2 Travels, ete., vol. ii. p. 241. 
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suited to modern conditions. But the revival, though slight, is 
sufficiently marked to contradict the assumption that the principle 
itself is radically wrong. It has, on the contrary, several advan- 
tages. It is a method of payment by results. It more readily 
adapts itself to falling prices or adverse seasons than fixed money 
rents. Its division of the produce which the earth actually yields 
in any given year is sound and reasonable. It establishes a close 
identity af interest between owner and occupier, who share alike 
in good and bad fortune. It compels the owner to interest him- 
self in his land, and to qualify himself as the brains of the enter- 
prise. By the intimacy of the association between the two partners 
it makes for social peace. In the main the attacks which have 
been justly made on the system are directed against abuses which, 
though traditional, are separable from its principle, and in its 
improved form it has justified the enthusiastic support of its 
champions. 

A line drawn from the north of Franche-Comté, now the 
Department of Haute Saéne, on the eastern frontier, carried west- 
ward to Gien, and thence following the course of the Loire to 
the sea, divides France into two parts. North of the line, the 
land, where not directly cultivated by the owners, is almost exclu- 
sively let to farmers at fixed money rents. 

South of the line, the land, if it is not cultivated by the owners, 
is divided in proportions which vary with each Department, 
between farmers and métayers. In one Department farmers pre- 
ponderate ; in another they are in the minority. In Brittany the 
tenure has almost disappeared. No universal rule can be laid 
down. But generally the most valuable vineyards are too delicate 
and too profitable to be cultivated except by the owners. In Céte 
d’Or, Gironde, or Hérault, there are few métayers or farmers. 
But if a vineyard is not in the hands of the proprietor, it is more 
often cultivated by a métayer than by a farmer. The Beaujolais 
Vineyards (Rhone), for instance, have been for many years mainly 
cultivated by métayers. The owners hand over the vineyard 
ready equipped to the occupier, pay the taxes, supply the vats 
and presses, provide half the straw, the props, the wire, the 
manures. The occupiers do the necessary work. The wine is 
shared equally between the partners. The direct interest which 
the métayer has in the vines calls out all hig skill and care. 
Superior to hired labour, it is the best possible substitute for the 
personal attention of the owner. The risks are, moreover, toa 
great for a farmer who has only his own capital, and probably 
all of it, engaged in his agricultural enterprise. It may be added 
that métayage prospers most where live-stock is bred, reared, or 
fattened. The large stake which métayers have in the live-stock 
of the farm stimulates them to give to its care the utmost atten- 
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tion. It is on the sale of stock that their cash profits mainly- 
depend. Many of them, by natural instinct or by inheritance, 
have the fine judgment which characterises successful breeders. 
Almost without exception they lavish upon their charges a skill 
and patience, and at the same time exercise economies in feeding, 
which can hardly be expected from a wage-earner who is less 
pecuniarily interested. To both rules there are of course excep- 
tions. But of their general truth the Department of the Gironde 
affords a good illustration. A vine-growing district of immense 
value, the land is generally kept in hand by cultivating owners. 
The arrondissement of Bazas is an exception. To lovers of archi- 
tecture the town is known for the purity of style of its glorious 
cathedral. Students of histary trace through the neighbourhood 
the sinister figure of Pope Clement the Fifth, whose tomb is at 
Uzeste, some eight miles distant. But agriculturally the district 
is known as the home of the famous breed of Bazadais cattle. It 
is mainly cultivated by métayers. Yet even in this arrondissement 
the rule holds good. The canton of Langon contains vineyards 
which are celebrated for the finest growths of Sauterne, Barsac, 
and Graves. Here cultivating owners displace métayers. 

As examples of métayage at its best may be taken the Bour- 
bonnais, now the Department of the Allier, with Moulins as its 
centre ; the Department of Haute Vienne, formerly the Limousin, 
and the Marche ; the Department of the Dordogne, in the province 
of Périgord, especially the neighbourhood of Bergerac; and the 
south-western Department of Les Landes, with Mont de Marsan 
as its centre. In all these Departments, and especially in the 
last named, métayers greatly outnumber farmers. Other districts, 
such as Mayenne, may also be mentioned. In some Departments 
of the south and south-east, notably that of the Tarn, métayers 
are in a majority ; but, in the main, the system proceeds on tradi- 
tional lines; the relations between owner and occupier are less 
intimate and cordial, and the results are economically less 
favourable. 

The Bourbonnais may be taken as an illustration, more or 
less typical, of the history of improved métayage. The Depart- 
ment is, on the whole, mainly agricultural, though Montlugon 
is an important industrial centre. Along the valleys of its rivers 
there are more or less valuable vineyards. The white wine, for 
instance, of Saint Pongain from the valley of the Sioule deserves 
to be remembered with gratitude. But, taken generally, it is 
cattle-rearing district. Fifty per cent. of the calves are reared 
each year; the other fifty per cent. go to the butcher at from 
six weeks to two months old. Most of the milk is therefore 
consumed on the farms. Except in the neighbourhood of Vichy 
and Montlugon, and within sound of the sonorous chimes of 
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Jacquemart and his wife who from the Tour d'Horloge regulate 
the hours of the citizens of Moulins, very little milk is sold. Sheep, 
mostly Southdowns, are rather decreasing than increasing. On 
the other hand, pigs, turkeys, geese and poultry are important. 
A considerable number of goats are kept by small proprietors, 
and the little cheeses made from goats’ milk (cheorotins) are in 
some demand. 

Up to the middle of the last century the majority of landowners 
were non-resident. Absenteeism has always proved the curse of 
métayers. In few districts was the mischief more marked than 
in the Bourbonnais. There, as elsewhere, it was the custom 
for landowners to let, their land to middlemen at rents varying 
from 2s. 6d. to 6s. an acre. The practice is still followed in some 
parts of France. These middlemen, or fermiers-générauz, were 
not themselves cultivators of the soil. They were rather specula- 
tors-and usurers. It is possible that the system worked better 
in practice than it sounds in theory. But, obviously, the interest 
of the middleman was to pay the landowner as little as possible, 
and to wring the last penny out of the métayer. A tradesman, a 
wine-merchant or a solicitor, the middleman was generally ignor- 
ant of farming. But he drove:a close bargain with the métayer, 
lent him money at high rates of interest, and acted as the broker 
for the sale of his produce or the purchase of his necessaries. He 
held the cultivator of the soil in the hollow of his hand. Loaded 
with debt, often oceupyimg more land than he and his family 
could cultivate, the métayer eked out a miserable existence by 
hiring himself and his team in contract work for others. Agri- 
culture was not only unprogressive. It daily became more and 
more unproductive. 

With the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 began a marked change. 
Landowners left the Court or civil employments to settle on their 
estates. Many of them endeavoured to cultivate their land them- 
selves. Somesucceeded. But the majority found that the grow- 
ing scarcity, expense and unreliability of hired labour made the 
experiment hazardous and unprofitable. They dismissed the 
middleman, placed themselves in direct connexion with their 
métayers, and threw themselves into the movement for reviving 
agriculture which, in the years 1850-70, changed the face of rural 
France as it did’that of England. They studied farming scientifi- 
cally as well as practically. Many of them established home 
farms, on which they could give their tenants ocular demonstra- 
tion of the benefits of liming, fodder crops, and improved live- 
stock. Aided by the development of better means of communica- 
tion and transport, the effect was rapid and striking. The shrewd 
French peasant recognised the advantages of the new system, 
and the potential wealth which lay in temporary grasses and roots. 
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Like his brethren all over the world, he was wedded to his old 
routine ; he liked to travel in a well-worn rut. But when once 
his prejudices were overcome, he threw himself into the new 
movement with enthusiasm. As good masters make good ser- 
vants, so progressive landowners made progressive métayers. 
Holdings were reduced to a manageable size. The old cavernous 
buildings en pisé with their thatched roofs were gradually replaced 
by modern houses, barns and stables. What was lost in pic- 
turesqueness was gained in health for both man and beast. The 
land responded gratefully to skilfully chosen fertilisers. The yield 
of wheat and oats per acre increased ; rich crops of sainfoin, tem- 
porary grasses and roots provided abundant fodder for the develop- 
ment of live-stock. Careful selections improved the race Charo- 
laise almost beyond recognition into the magnificent breed which 
is one of the agriculturai glories of France. The Craonnais pig, 
either pure or crossed with Yorkshires, was similarly treated with 
admirable results. Nor was the poultry yard neglected ; the race 
Bourbonnaise has become one of the most useful of French breeds. 
Progress was not interrupted by the disastrous period of 1880 
onwards. The Bourbonnais was no doubt fortunate. The brunt 
of the storm fell on corn-growing districts, and the live-stock 
industry was less affected. 

The agricultural history of Haute Vienne, the ancient pro- 
vince of the Limousin, resembles that of the Bourbonnais. It is 
a well-wooded district of hills and valleys, rising in the South 
towards the mountains of Auvergne, watered by the Vienne, the 
Gartempe and other streams. In the Basse Marche, centring 
round Bellac, the great ponds are a striking feature. The country 
is in the main devoted to cattle-breeding. Lime and phosphates 
have worked wonders with the land. Abundant fodder crops are 
raised for the development of the famous race Limousine which, 
with its admirable horses, constitutes the main sourte of the agri- 
cultural wealth of the Department. Here also the landowners 
put themselves at the head of the movement, and found in métay- 
age an admirable instrument of agricultural progress. Sheep 
play a more important part on the farm than they do in the Bour- 
bonnais, especially in the arrondissement of Bellac, where con- 
siderable quantities of cereals are also grown. The neighbouring 
province of Périgord, the Department of the Dordogne, presents 
similar features. Métayers greatly outnumber the farmers in this 
rich and beautiful district. The climate is more distinctly 
Southern, and adds to the Oriental effect of the-remarkable cathe- 
dral of Périgueux. The soil varies considerably in fertility. The 
lower reaches of the Dordogne and the valleys of the Vezére and 
the Isle are generally rich. But there is a considerable stretch 
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of barren limestone upland, through which flows the clear stream 
of the Dronne, best known to English tourists for the Castle and 
town of Brantéme upon its banks. This part of the country is 
richer in picturesque scenery than in abundant crops. From an 
agricultural point of view the arrondissement of Bergerac is 
perhaps the richest, that of Sarlat the poorest. Maize is exten- 
sively grown in a Department which finds in cattle-breeding one 
of the staple industries. Another considerable source of income 
to the occupier is the fattening of pigs, geese and poultry for the 
famous pdlés de Périgord. Les Landes, part of the ancient pro- 
vince of Guienne, is the Department in which métayers most pre- 
ponderate over farmers. In this south-western district there are 
over 90 per cent. of the former, to under 10 per cent. of the latter. 
Farming has made rapid progress during the last forty years, and 
enterprising owners have found intelligent suppcrters in their 
metayers. Both have passed through a severe crisis. Disease 
compelled them to grub many of their vineyards, and to trans- 
form them into farms, with the necessary buildings. They have 
triumphed over their difficulties. The land has been greatly en- 
riched by judicious manuring. Lime, chalk, slag, phosphates, 
potash have been employed with success on the varied soils of 
the district, and heavy fodder crops have enabled the land to carry 
larger herds of cattle. Nowhere are owners more enthusiastic 
in favour of métayage than are those of Les Landes. The Depart- 
ment, which is the second largest in France, is agriculturally 
divisible into two portions. The north is given over to the pine. 
The industry is proving a rich source of wealth. Pines are pagoda 
trees which shower wealth not by shaking but by tapping. Tra- 
vellers by train from Bordeaux to Biarritz regard the district as 
indescribably dreary and monotonous. ‘To those who traverse it 
in more leisurely fashion, it has its peculiar charm. Some of the 
sunrise or sunset effects, looking due south through a clearing 
across a plain flecked with golden gorse to the outline of the 
Pyrenees, are singularly beautiful. But the southern portion is 
full of agricultural interest. It contains some rich alluvial soil, 
and the valleys of the Adour and of its affluents are fertile. It 
is varied in its products, among them being tobacco, which is 
cultivated with success. It is in the main a live-stock district. 
But more of the produce is sold off the farms than is usual in 
other districts. Horses and mules are bred in considerable 
numbers. Cattle are reared in great quantities and of various 
breeds. A few years ago the native race Marine held its own 
with some success. Quick, nimble, strong and spirited, bulls 
of this breed were formerly in great request for bull-fights. But 
the race Bazadaise seemed likely to predominate. Pigs play an 
important part in the industry, as also do ducks and poultry. The 
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great increase in fodder has enabled the métayer to carry a much 
larger head of live-stock. Maize is the chief stand-by, and is 
consumed on the farm. Wheat finds a ready sale with the flour 
merchants of Mont-de-Marsan. Rye and millet are also offered 
freely on the markets. The rye-straw was largely used for bottle- 
casings. But this trade has.suffered considerably of recent years. 
Oats are mainly consumed on the farm. Vineyards and chestnut 
orchards are numerous. 

The history of agricultural progress in these Departments 
might be supplemented by that of other districts in the Centre 
and South of France. But enough has probably been said to 
rebut the charge which has been frequently made, that métayage 
is necessarily unprogressive. No doubt the advance might have 
been made under other systems of tenure. Capitalist farmers, 
had they been forthcoming, might have changed the face of the 
country by their individual enterprise and initiative. But the 
instrument by which the agriculture of the Bourbonnais, and of 
the other districts described, has been transformed is the métayer 
in partnership with his landlord. So close has been the associa- 
tion, so complete the mutual confidence, so strong the force of 
local custom, that the advance has been generally made under 
annual tenancies. Little can be said in theory for a yearly con- 
tract, even if it is renewable from year to year on the terms of 
the original letting by the process of tacite réconduction. In 
practice, however, especially in districts where métayage is tradi- 
tional, the system works admirably. The holdings seldom change 
hands; they descend ‘from father to son; and instances can be 
quoted where the same family has remained in occupation for 
more than two centuries. There is also an advantage in the 
system which especially applies to métayage. The success of the 
tenure largely depends on the mutual confidence between owner 
and occupier. The relations between them are those of partners. 
If partners disagree, the sooner they separate the better for the 
business. On the other hand, annual tenancies are not necessary 
to the principle of métayage. Even in the Bourbonnais there is 
a division of opinion on the subject, and longer terms of three, 
six, nine, and even twelve years are common in many parts of 
France. Where the occupier is thus secured for a period of years, 
the partnership deed is necessarily more elaborate, containing a 
variety of covenants and penalties for their breach. But although 
the deed of association often continues to be for one year certain, 
renewable in default of notice for an indefinite period, it has in 
other respects been considerably improved. It has been made 
more definite and precise. The partnership begins with the entry 
of the métayer. If he enters without any formal agreement, his 
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tenancy is governed by custom. In former days such tenancies 
were common. Agreements were verbal; no document was 
signed ; chose convenue, chose faite. Now the terms are usually 
embodied in an agreement which is drawn up either by the parties, 
or, more commonly, by a solicitor. 

The size of the holding varies with the soil and the object 
for which it is cultivated. The smallest holdings are the vine- 
yards. But in districts where the vine is not cultivated as the 
occupier’s sole or principal source of profit, a métairie, as distinct 
from a vigneronnage, normally runs from 40 to 75 acres. In hilly 
countries the holding sometimes exceeds 200 acres; but in these 
cases the bulk of the land consists of rough mountain pasture. 
The general principle is that the land should not exceed the 
amount which the métayer and his family can cultivate. If he 
is obliged to call in the permanent help of hired labour, he is less 
likely to make a commercial success of his holding. The date 
of entry is mid-day on the 11th of November, St. Martin’s Day. 
By local custom notices to quit must be given on or before the 
previous 10th of August. But in this respect an improvement 
upon custom has been effected, and, as a rule, six months’ notice 
is required, i.e. on or before the 10th of May. The date of entry 
is, however, governed in certain cases by the harvesting of the 
crops. In an olive-yard it is the 25th of December, the harvest 
being then finished. The outgoing and incoming métayer each 
appoint a valuer. In case the two valuers cannot agree, a third 
valuer is called in, whose decision is final. The objects of the 
valuation are two-fold. The first object is to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the buildings, land, vineyards and orchards of which the 
incomer is to take charge, and to assess the liabilities of the outgoer 
for repairs to the dwelling-house, and the maintenance of fences, 
ditches and watercourses. The condition of the vines and of the 
fruit-trees is noted, and each may be the subject of a claim against 
the outgoer, if they have not been tended according to the rules 
of good husbandry (en bon pére de famille). The cropping of the 
land has also to be recorded, because the incomer, at the conclu- 
sion of his occupation, is entitled to leave the same proportions 
of the land under temporary grasses, roots, or corn as he found 
onentry. Whatever wheat or oats have been already sown remain 
the property of the outgoer. At the following harvest he is en- 
titled to enter and remove the grain. But no straw or fodder 
or crops may be removed from the holding. "The second object 
is to value the live-stock. This part of the valuation is of the 
utmost importance to the métayer, both during his occupation 
and at its conclusion. It is to this source of profit that he looks 
for cash. Stock of a certain value, proportioned to the size and 
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character of the holding, is inseparably attached to the occupa- 
tion. It goes with the land and the buildings, and is provided 
by the landowner. This is the cheptel de fonds or de fer. It is 
the increase on this which is annually divisible in equal parts 
between the two partners (cheptel de croit) who are now dissolv- 
ing their partnership. Assuming that the live-stock on a farm— 
cattle, sheep, and pigs—was valued at 50,000 francs, and that 
the cheptel de fer was valued at 10,000 francs, the sum divisible 
between the partners would be 40,000 francs. The share of the 
outgoing métayer therefore is 20,000 francs. He cannot, how- 
ever, remove the stock. The incomer, in theory, pays him ; but, 
if he has not the capital, the money is found by the landowner. 
Where there is no increase but only a diminution in the cheptel 
de fer, the loss is shared between the owner and the outgoer. If 
any animal has died from causes which are directly attributable 
to the neglect or carelessness of the métayer, he is bound to in- 
demnify the owner. The cheptel de fonds is measured not by 
number but by value. The owner has a first charge upon the 
live-stock to take any animals at their valuation to make up the 
irreducible minimum which goes with the holding. 

When a complete and accurate inventory has been drawn up 
of the exact state of the farm at entry, the incomer knows his 
liabilities with precision. Both the owner and the new occupier 
are greatly benefited by such a record. It is, however, seldom 
drawn up; the valuation is generally considered sufficient. Every 
variety of condition can be introduced into the terms of the 
partnership. The essential principle is that of division of the 
actual produce, in kind, or, in the case of live-stock, in cash. 
Where the owner finds the land and buildings, and the occupier 
suppiies the labour, the shares which the partners bring into the 
business are in theory balanced, and the division is equal. But 
if the land is extremely rich and fertile, the proportion may be 
varied in favour of the owner. If, on the contrary, the soil is 
poor, a larger share is fairly due to the occupier. So also in the 
case of a vineyard, if the owner finds the vines, the props, the 
wire and the manure, the occupier may be fairly paid for his 
labour with a third, a fourth, or even a fifth of the produce. 
Certain exceptions are also ordinarily made to the general rule 
of dividing all the produce. Chestnuts generally belong to the 
métayer; but not for sale. Whatever he cannot himself con- 
sume goes to the pigs. If potatoes are grown, the owner is 
not as a rule entitled to more than one third of the crep; the 
remaining two-thirds are Jeft to the métayer, but any surplus to 
his needs must be fed to the live-stock. Where maize is grown, 
the owner either forgoes his share altogether, or only receives a 
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third of the praduce, the remaining two-thirds going, in equal 
proportions, to the métayer and the stock. Tobacco also is, or 
was, unevenly divided, the owner taking two-fifths and the occu- 
pier three-fifths. Hay is generally consumed on the farm, but 
the owner sometimes reserves an agreed portion for the keep of 
his horse. The métayer generally does not account for the fruit 
or vegetables of his garden and orchard; they are his own. As 
a rule also he does not account for the produce ef the poultry 
yard. But where, as is the case in some Departments, the keeping 
of turkeys or geese and ducks is an important industry, the prin- 
ciple of division is adopted. Various arrangements are made to 
deal with the products of the poultry yard, as well as with the 
surplus milk which is nat used for feeding the animals. Some- 
times the métayer pays a fixed annual number of eggs and poultry. 
Sometimes he has them entirely for himself, and they are not 
brought into the account. More commonly he discharges his 
liability by a small annual payment which is a first charge upon 
the produce of the farm. It is generally calculated on an acreage 
basis; in it are also included interest on advances made by the 
landowner for the personal necessities of the occupier, or to 
provide his share of the live-stock or of the working expenses. 
Permanent improvements are generally executed by the owner, 
the occupier providing the cartage. On the other hand, if any 
small work of reclamation, or a breaking up of pasture, is 
attempted, it is carried out by the métayer, the owner providing, 
at his own cost, the fertilisers that are necessary for one or two 
years. Vines and fruit-trees, required to renew the vineyard or 
the orchard, are supplied by the owner ; the occupier plants, tends, 
manures and prunes. If any old tree is felled, the branches belong 
to the métayer, the trunk to the owner. The cost of seeds, 
artificial fertilisers and purchased feeding stuffs is divided between 
the partners. Seasonal labour, like that of harvest, is a joint 
expense. The partners also share the payment of the impét 
foncier or land-tax, and the insurances of the live-stock and grow- 
ing crops. The owner insures the farm buildings; the occupier 
insures the dwelling-hause. Simple implements of husbandry are 
provided by the occupier. Machinery, if any, is supplied by the 
owner, and sometimes a small sum is charged .to the occupier 
for its use. Ifa threshing machine is hired, it is a joint expense ; 
if it is provided by the owner, a charge may be made against the 
occupier. Fodder crops are almost entirely consumed on the 
farm. If there is a surplus, it is sold and the proceeds divided. 
The wheat crop is divided in kind. The owner’s portion is either 
carted by the cccupier, as harvested, to some agreed spot, or it 
is threshed by him and delivered in grain, he retaining the straw 
for his own use. 
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The details which have been enumerated, and many others, 
are matters of agreement. They illustrate the flexibility of the 
system and its adaptability to varying circumstances. If they 
are not specifically dealt with by the parties at the outset of 
the partnership, they are regulated by local custom. They there- 
fore vary with almost every locality. In some districts the 
métayer contributes nothing but his labour, and takes his share 
of the increase. Lodged, supplied with firewood, enjoying the 
proceeds of his orchard, garden and poultry yard, he supplies 
his own breadstuff and has his share of the sale of live-stock. He 
does not attempt to own a part of the cattle or sheep. In other 
districts he aspires to become a part-owner. In this case, if 
the incomer brings no capital beyond his labour and his tools, 
the owner stocks the farm, advances money for his immediate 
necessities, and supplies the working capital. Accounts are there- 
fore often kept in three columns ; in two are shown the expenses 
and receipts of the enterprise; in the third are shown the capital 
advances made by the owner and the interest that they bear. 
It is not till the advances are repaid that the partners stand 
on an equality. When once the debt is cleared, the métayer may, 
and sometimes does, leave part af his annual share of the money, 
realised on the livestock, in the farm for its improvement. In 
this case he receives interest on his advances, and the position 
of the two partners thus becomes reversed. It is the métayer 
who has the preponderating share in the business and is the 
predominant partner. 

In most of the Southern and South-Eastern Departments, 
except those which, like Gard and Hérault, are practically given 
over to vine-growing, métayers are numerous, and predominate 
over farmers. Local variations present many features of interest. 
In the district of the Montagne Noire, in the Departments of 
Tarn and Aude, patriarchal communities ef métayers still cluster 
round the father or grandfather, multiply, swarm, so to speak, 
and form new communities. New names appear for the occupier. 
The bordier of the South, the méger of the South-East, is the 
métayer of the Centre or the South-West. The essential prin- 
ciple of psyment in kind and by results is applied by an owner 
to his maiire-valet and by an occupier to the hired labour of his 
estivandiers. Local conditions temporarily or permanently 
stimulate the expansion of the system. The citizen of Marseilles, 
by means of his mégerie, combines town and country interests in 
the Bauches du Rhéne. Owners turn to métayage to tide them 
over transition to new uses of land, when vineyards are destroyed, 
or when teasels, madder or mulberries cease, from various causes, 
to be remunerative crops. The reversion to métayage in Vaucluse, 
for instance, might almost make M. de Gasparin, whose attack 
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on the system, written eighty years ago, is still the chief armoury 
of weapons, turn in his grave. 

In the South, cultivating owners are by far the largest class 
of agriculturists. Properties are small in acreage, unless they 
include large tracts of barren upland. Where there is a suffi- 
ciently large, wealthy, enterprising resident owner, capable of 
directing an agricultural enterprise, métayage shows itself capable 
of producing excellent results. But the leadership is more often 
wanting than in the Departments previously discussed. The 
system therefore shows more of its defects. The usual complaints 
are made on both sides. It is said that owners take no interest, 
or that occupiers are idle and haunt the markets. It is certainly 
true that métayers themselves are too uneducated and too cautious 
to initiate improvements. Unless they have confidence in the 
owner, they prefer the traditional routine; they resent his inter- 
ference, and in the absence of definite agreements, entrench them- 
selves solidly behind the customs of the country. Métayage, in 
fact, shows that unprogressive character of which agricultural 
writers often complain. Yet there has been a distinct tendency 
to increase the number of métayers, mainly in consequence of 
the fall in prices and the emigration of labour into the towns. 
Small owners who had farmed their land direct found themselves 
short of men or compelled to pay higher wages on a descending 
scale of prices. Farmers who had taken land at fixed money rents 
suffered from similar causes, and many became insolvent. In 
these conditions métayage helped to save the situation : it required 
less capital than direct farming; it kept the requisite labour on 
the land ; it secured to the proprietor some revenue in kind though 
not in cash; it relieved him from the necessity of accepting for 
his land a money rent which was ludicrously inadequate, though 
it might be all that a farmer could safely contract to pay. Cir- 
cumstances, therefore, combined to force a revival of métayage. 
Where the opportunity was taken to put the system on an improved 
basis, it has every prospect of flourishing. But if the lines 
familiar to the South were alone followed, it has, in all probability, 
shrunk within, if not beyond, its former limits, now that, at 
present prices, direct farming has again become profitable, and 
competition for farms at fixed money rents has revived. Unless 
the influence of prices has been counteracted by scarcity of labour, 
it would not be surprising to find that the war has considerably 
reduced the number of métayers in the Southern Departments. 
Tf, on the other hand, the labour situation is still more unfavour- 
able than it was in 1914, an increase may be expected. 

More details might be given of the local variations in the 
working of the system. But the principles remain the same. 
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French agricultural opinion is by no means unanimous on the 
subject of métayage. Those who have had practical experience 
of its utility are its champions ; others are more sceptical. Certain 
social advantages are undeniable. Its success demands the resid- 
ence of the owner on his property and his active interest in its 
development. The partnership encourages, and indeed requires, 
a cordiality in the relations between owner and occupier which 
are beneficial to the community. These points are universally 
admitted. It is also claimed and generally acknowledged that 
the system counteracts the tendency of the partage forcé to restrict 
the population. The métayer depends on his family to supply 
the labour on the holding; he has several children, the small 
owner has only one or two. Unemployment is unknown on a 
métairie. Families keep together. There is work for the women, 
as well as the children, and work of a healthy kind. Careful 
ecanomy is encouraged by the fact that the cash receipts are 
divisible only once a year. It is also claimed that the system is 
the only one which enables substantial improvements to be effected 
without a large outlay of capital. The co-operation of money 
and of Jabour minimises the expenditure of both. Other advan- 
tages of the system have been indicated in previous pages. To 
what extent sons and daughters, in the near future, will remain 
content to work on the land, when they can obtain higher wages 
in other employments, remains to be seen. It is a risk against 
which some provision has been already made. That part of 
the family which remain on the farm become shareholders in 
the venture. An arrangement is made, and generally embodied 
in marriage contracts, by which the profits of the farm accumulate, 
subject to division in agreed proportions. At the death of the 
father, each member of the family working on the land receives 
his or her agreed share. The share of the father is divided equally 
between all members of the family, whether they have remained 
at home or left it for other employment. 

Whether any modifications of the system of métayage could 
be usefully introduced into this country is a questien for dis- 
cussion. For that object these pages are written. The point has 
been already raised by a writer in the Daily Telegraph for 
February 4, 1920. Our agricultural progress has been great. 
Tt has -been achieved by different means, and we have none 
of the local customs or traditions by which in France the 
practical working of the system is so largely regulated. 
But social and economic conditions in this country are 
changing fast. Whether labour in England would be willing 
to accept the direction even of the most skilful and competent 
owner remains to be proved. The experiment of farming part- 
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nerships would undoubtedly throw on owners increased respan- 
sibilities both for capital expenditure and for leadership. Yet, 
if circumstances proved it to be worth trying, the whole history 
of English agriculture shows that landowners will give it a trial. 
To some, perhaps, even now, instead of the costly luxury of a 
home farm, a partnership with half a dozen occupiers in the 
management of a joint agricultural holding would appeal as an 
interesting and possibly remunerative enterprise, as well as a 
social experiment of some potential value. 


ERNLE. 
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NATIONALISATION ? 


THERE is no word more frequently on the lips of men to-day than 
‘ Nationalisation.’ One is sometimes inclined to doubt, when 
hearing the subject discussed in railway-carriage or smoking-room, 
or even in more formal conference, whether any two persons use 
the word in precisely the same sense. This elasticity of definition, 
or more commonly the entire lack of definition, constitutes one of 
the main difficulties in coming to close grips with the argument 
either in favour of or against it. Yet, it is absolutely essential 
that a precise and definite meaning should be attached to the word 
as to other words, such as ‘Syndicalism,’ which continually crop 
up in current controversy. - For this is certain: it is on the 
question of ‘ Nationalisation’ that the issue will in the immediate 
future be joined. Organised labour, as represented in Trade 
Union Congresses, has for twenty years or more affirmed its faith 
in the principle of nationalisation as affording the only acceptable 
solution of the industrial problem. The Parliamentary Labour 
Party has put it in the forefront of its programme. So long as 
that Party was negligible in numbers and in influence, other 
Parties were perhaps wise in declining to accept a challenge 
which was hardly more than academic. But it is academic no 
longer. The Labour Party is flushed by the victories achieved at 
the polls, municipal and parliamentary. Its leaders, stung by 
the reproach that they are unfit to handle the reins of executive 
government, are eager to climb into the driving seat at the first 
opportunity, and to confound by demonstration those who ques- 
tion their ability. In these circumstances, the older political 
Parties cannot any longer delay a formal and explicit pronounce- 
ment on what has now become—less suddenly than the careless 
suppose—the most live issue in domestic politics. 

On the invitation of the Editor of this Review, I propose, in 
the following pages, to set forth the issue as clearly and dispas- 
sionately as I can, and to discuss the attitude of Parties thereto. 


Let it be clearly understood, on the threshold of the inquiry, 
that those who favour ‘nationalisation’ demand a fundamental 
change in the organisation of industry and indeed in the organic 
structure of society. They are concerned not with such matters 
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as the rate of wages, the conditions of employment, the hours of 
labour, the limitation of profits, and so forth (except it may be 
as stages on the road towards a defined goal) but with a 
reorganisation of the whole mechanism and structure of 
industry so profound and far-reaching as to deserve the epithet 
revolutionary. 

This is not to impute to them moral unrighteousness nor to 
condemn their proposals. The times may be ripe for an industrial 
revolution not less intensive or extensive than that which trans- 
formed the face of England more than a century ago. But it 
must be remembered that the changes of those days only involved 
a population which could be fed and was fed from the produce of 
these islands, while to-day an economic blunder might result in 
literal starvation. We have already exported our foreign securi- 
ties and much of our gold, we have nothing left wherewith to pay 
for imported food except the day to day produce of our industries 
and our mines. But that is to assume the economic failure of the 
new industrial revolution. Let us examine more closely its 
chances of success. 

First, however, we must be clear as to what is proposed. 
‘Nationalisation’ (without qualification or condition) means 
simply the substitution of the nation or more precisely the State 
for the individual, as the owner of land, minerals, capital, 
machinery, and all the other materials and means of production ; 
as the director of industry; as the employer of labour; as the 
distributor of commodities. _Under complete nationalisation not 
the land and minerals only, but all the railways, tramways, 
wagons, carriages, carts, ships, shops, warehouses, mills, furnaces, 
theatres, churches, chapels, dwelling-houses, etc., would be vested 
in and managed by the State, just as prisons and (some) arsenals, 
dockyards etc. are vested in and managed by the State to-day. 
Every citizen would become a civil servant, graded according to 
enpacity and paid, if money or other media of exchange were 
permitted to survive, according to scale. 

Does anyone seriously suggest anything so fantastic and 
grotesque? Js not the picture the nightmare of a hostile critic? 
No reasonable person proposes, so far as I know, to carry through 
the whole programme simultaneously; but there are plenty of 
purely destructive revolutionaries who would to-morrow pull down 
the whole existing fabric of industry, careless as to what might 
ultimately emerge from the ruins. It is not, however, with them 
that I am immediately concerned, but with those who propose 
to proceed piecemeal with the programme of nationalisation. 

They mean to begin, it would appear, with the coal mines. 
During the winter the miners have held a large number of meet- 
ings, one hundred and fifty it is said, to endorse their demand of 
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‘the mines for the nation.’ The demand, if it accurately 
describes the objective of those who make it, is superficially 
attractive. How far it would work out advantageously to all 
concerned is a question which must presently be examined in some 
detail. Meanwhile it is important to observe that the mines are 
only a first step. It is not without significance that they have 
only recently occupied the place of honour. Thirty years ago, 
under the influence of Henry George and others, the first object 
of the nationalisers’ attention was the land. ‘Get the land, or its 
progressive value, for the nation, and all else shall be added unto 
you.’ Such was the promise to the last generation. But the 
land agitation in its extreme form lacked driving power ; nor have 
the results of partial experiments in the taxation of land values 
been encouraging. From the land attention has been diverted 
(perhaps temporarily) to the mines. The colliers, if converted, 
would be more likely to provide driving power for a socialist 
agitation than the agricultural labourers. Not that other indus- 
tries will be neglected. ‘ We are only beginning with the mines.’ 
So said Mr. Robert Smillie at a special Trade Union Congress 
in London in December. ‘It was not the miners alone,’ said 
Mr. Tom Mann, ‘who required control of their industry. Each 
industry would come along with its programme until the general 
principle of Socialisation had been effectively applied.’ Mr. 
Arthur Henderson spoke in a similar sense. Even more authori- 
tative, though less recent, are the following sentences from Labour 
and the New Social Order, the draft report on reconstruction 
issued by the Labour Party in January 1918 : 


The Labour Party stands not merely for the principle of the common 
ownership of the nation’s land to be applied as suitable opportunities 
occur, but also specifically for the immediate nationalisation of railways, 
mines and the production of electrical power. . . . But the sphere of 
immediate nationalisation is not restricted to these great industries 
(pp. 12, 13). 


The question, then, is only as to the order of their coming 
into State ownership and under State management. What that 
would in practice mean we can appreciate much more clearly 
to-day than we could have done five years ago. Nationalisation 
is not quite the abstraction it then was. Then we saw through 
a glass darkly into the dim recesses of the Post Office. Now we 
have seen face to face mammoth State departments, sprawling 
over parks and open spaces, dispossessing clubmen, and filling 
huge hotels with typists and messengers. We have had a foretaste 
of what nationalisation would mean: the apotheosis of bureau- 
cracy; multitudes of officials; miles of red-tape; tons of card- 
indices and duplicators; cross-currents of correspondence; an 
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avalanche of papers and reports; violent gusts of public indigna- 
tion ; a tornado of dust, and relatively small achievement. 

Ts it suggested that the conditions were unfavourable to the 
experiment of collectivism? On the contrary, the State, in its 
enterprises, enjoyed advantages which could not possibly, in days 
of peace, be indefinitely perpetuated. It could command the 
service, frequently gratuitous and always devoted, of some of the 
ablest business men in the country, men produced by and trained 
under the competitive system ; it could raise capital on the most 
advantageous terms; it could pay (not an unmixed blessing, even 
temporarily) exorbitant wages; it could exclude all competition ; 
and it produced for a guaranteed market. The ordinary commer- 
cial risks had no terrors for the State. It was at once seller and 
purchaser ; creditor and debtor. And yet——. No one, least of 
all the present writer, desires to belittle the achievement of 
Great Britain in forge and factory no less than in the field. It 
was stupendous and superb. But the cost was gigantic. ‘That 
was due to improvisation.’ Partly; not wholly nor mainly. 
‘But the wage-earner at any rate had reason to rejoice.’ On this 
point the wage-earner himself speaks with very uncertain voice, 
or rather with two wholly inconsistent voices. On the one hand, 
when eager to score a point for nationalisation, Labour declares 
that State-control meant high wages; on the other hand, that 
State-control meant high prices and paucity of supplies, and that 
the enhanced wages barely sufficed to balance the increased cost of 
living. The truth would, in this matter, seem to be that in 
certain favoured and indispensable industries, such as mining, the 
wage-earners have been able to extort exceptionally high wages 
(real wages not only money wages) from the necessities and at 
the expense of the community at large, while throughout most 
classes (though not through all) the expansion of the currency has 
diffused a spurious sense of prosperity. 

Meanwhile the community has purchased some ounces of 
experience as to State-control in practice. In the impending 
controversy this is likely to be of exceptional value ; and for this 
reason. Nationalisation is not a question to be decided by an 
appeal to economic theory, but by the balancing of the argu- 
ments of expediency, economic, social, and political. To the 
ardent advocate the appropriate reply is: Cut bono? Will the 
proposed change benefit the State? Or the community as 
the aggregate of individual consumers? Or the various economic 
classes which contribute to the production and distribution of 
commodities ? 

The State is concerned in the matter, primarily, from the point 
of view of political purity and stability ; but also, fiscally, as the 
collector of revenue. The consumer’s interest centres in an 
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abundant supply of commodities of the best quality at the cheapest 
price. The citizen who to the work of production or of distribution 
contributes direction and management will naturally prefer the 
system under which he obtains for his brain work the highest 
remuneration ; the interest of the manual worker is precisely 
parallel to that of the brain worker with added considerations as to 
conditions of employment and so on. The capitalists large and 
small will prefer the system which secures them the highest return 
upon the capital which they supply for the initiation, development, 
and maintenance of the industry. 

The attitude of the mere capitalist, the person who contributes 
capital and nothing else, will depend upon the method of 
nationalisation. To the existing debenture holder or preference 
shareholder it matters nothing whether his fixed interest is 
paid to him by the State or by a limited company, provided, of 
course, there are equal guarantees for the security of the capital 
advanced. Few ordinary shareholders would object to being 
bought out, provided the terms of purchase were just; and we 
have no reason as yet to apprehend that they would be otherwise. 
Nationalisation does not necessarily involve confiscation or in- 
justice to individuals. Were the State, in acquiring the mines, 
the railways, the electricity undertakings, or any other industry, 
to deal unfairly with those who have risked their savings to 
initiate or develop these enterprises it would inflict such a blow 
upon industrial credit, and, indeed, upon commercial morality, 
that Britain would sink at oncé to the level of an uncivilised State. 
_ Confiscation would, moreover, raise ethical as well as economic 
issues which need not, at present, be contemplated. Assuming, 
as we must, that the State in taking possession would deal justly 
by the possessors, it is obvious that from the outset of its new 
enterprise the State would be saddled, as every industry is to-day 
saddled, with heavy capital liabilities. Such liabilities cannot be 
evaded except by fraud. The only advantage which, after pro- 
longed consideration, I can perceive as likely, in respect of capital, 
to accrue from State ownership is that the whole capital of a 
concern instead of only a portion of it, might be reckoned as 
Debentures, bearing a relatively low rate of interest. But this 
would mean that the community—the general taxpayers—would 
have to guarantee the security of the whole capital employed ‘in 
the concern, while accepting all the risks incidental to commercial 
enterprise. If with its eyes open the community is willing, 
cadit quaestio ; no obstacle to nationalisation need be apprehended 
from the capital side. 

Nor need the position of skilled directors and managers be 
worse off than at present, but it would be different : they would 
become commercial civil servants, and, in time, the civil servant 
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in them would tend (more and more in the second and third 
generations) to predominate over the commercial. Not consciously, 
perhaps, but inevitably they would play not for high stakes but 
for safety ; yet the hope of winning high stakes is one at least of 
the incentives to commercial enterprise and industrial develop- 
ment. It is, in fact, speculation in the legitimate sense which 
makes the difference between stagnation and progress. For this 
reason progress is, as a rule, most rapid under the capitalist 
employer risking his own money in his own concern ; it tends to 
slow down in proportion to the diffusion of capital—the ordinary 
capital—among a body of shareholders in a limited company ; it is 
likely to be arrested by the municipalisation or nationalisation of 
industry. And rightly ; it is no part of the business of the State 
or municipality to speculate with the money of taxpayer or 
ratepayer. 

From lack of business enterprise two interests must suffer : 
that of the State as collector of revenue, and that of the consumer. 
Competition has its ugly side, but to the consumer it is apt to 
secure a supply of commodities abundant in quantity and at the 
lowest possible price. Nationalisation is frequently advocated in 
the interests of the ‘community.’ The term is ambiguous ; but I 
have attempted to show that the State, as representing the com- 
munity, would inevitably lose tax-revenue. Whether the loss 
would be made good by the profits of the nationalised industries 
would depend upon the development of those industries under 
State management; upon the increase of the output; and upon 
the cheapening of the costs of production. 

The interest of the community, as the aggregate of consumers, 
is in this latter respect identical with that of the State. If State 
management secured a larger output at lower cost without loss 
of quality the community would doubly gain. 

Is there any reasonable likelihood of such a result being 
attained. Argument on this point must be so largely 4 priori as 
to make it hardly worth pursuing. Yet positive evidence is not 
entirely lacking. During the War the State secured an enormous 
output, but at what cost to the consumer, in other words, to the 
taxpayer? Railway finance has been controlled by the State since 
1914. Have passengers or traders reason to be grateful? Coal, 
under State control, has been neither abundant nor cheap; but I 
lay no stress upon this, for, under the abnormal conditions which 
still prevail abroad, it is at least doubtful whether the English 
consumer would not have found coal scarcer and dearer had control 
been relaxed. But these are abnormalities. The experience 
derived from the Post Office administration is largely indepen- 
dent of the disturbing factors of war. The Post Office is the 
favourite weapon wherewith the State Socialist has been wont to 
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slay his individualist opponent. That weapon has now broken in 
his hands. It was always a mark of simplicity to draw inferences 
from the moderately successful achievements of the State Post 
Office. Analogy there is none between the carrying of mails 
under a rigid monopoly and the highly speculative enterprises, 
let us say, of a cotton spinner or a calico printer carried on in 
fiercely competitive foreign markets. Still the State did at one time 
carry letters to the reasonable satisfaction of a not too exacting 
public, and earned by the service some little profit for itself. If 
the State can carry letters, why not undertake the transmission 
of messages by electricity? So, the telegraphs were taken 
over from private enterprise, then the telephones. But such 
enterprise was too much for a State department. Ambition had 
_ already o’ervaulted itself. For a while the deficit on telegraphs and 
telephones was offset by the profits on mails. Then labour troubles 
insinuated ‘themselves even into the bosom of a nationalised ser- 
vice. Wages have gone up, not disproportionately, and the mail 
service, no longer able to cover the deficiencies of telegraphs and 
telephones, must itself sue in formdé pauperis, and look for relief 
from the taxes. 

If the State cannot run at a profit a business or group of 
businesses so simple as those which are controlled by the 
Postmaster-General, is it to be supposed that it could undertake 
without serious loss the far more complex functions performed by 
the railways, or the shipping companies, still more that it could 
successfully direct the highly technical and largely speculative 
industry on the progressive development of which our commercial 
future depends? 

Coal, as has been well said, is the key to the key industries 
of England. The miners would like to have ‘the mines for the 
nation.’ Is their widely proclaimed aspiration sincere? I have 
applied the test Cui Bono? to the community, the capitalist, the 
entrepreneur, and the consumer; it remains to apply it to the 
wage-earner. 

It is from the wage-earner that the demand _ for 
nationalisation comes. The economic theory was suggested to 
him by the Fabian intelligensia; but whatever driving 
power there is behind the political agitation is supplied by 
the ‘ organised workers’—primarily by those employed in coal- 
getting and transport. That colliers and railway employees 
should favour State-control is not unintelligible. Railways 
and mines have been controlled for the last few years, and 
never have the nominal—perhaps the real—wages of the manual 
workers in those services been so high. During the War the 
miners were in a position to extort from the community what 
wages they chose; we ought perhaps to marvel at their modera- 
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tion; but the community whose interests are to be served by 
nationalisation will not quickly forget that during the first nine 
months of 1918, perhaps the most critical period of the whole 
War, there were thirty-one strikes among the miners, directly 
involving no fewer than 255,000 men, while for the whole year 
(1918) the average production of coal per worker was no more than 
226 tons, as against 312 for the period 1886-90 in England, and as 
against 770 in 1918 in the United States. These are stubborn and 
disquieting facts, and I have never seen an explanation of them 
which affords any adequate excuse to the miners. Nor are they 
irrelevant to the main argument of this paper. There are, I 
submit, only two conditions on which the colliers could success- 
fully demand higher wages from the State than they earn under 
private management : (1) if they increase their output, and (2) if 
the mines are nationalised and other industries are not. The 
latter condition is not likely to be fulfilled. The miners declare 
that they are only the vanguard of the nationalising host. Nor 
if they obtained nationalisation for themselves and denied it to 
other industries, would the workers in other trades tolerate such 
differentiation. But if all industries were nationalised the superior 
limit of wages would very soon be reached, unless the increased 
wages were accompanied by diminished cost of labour ; unless, that 
is, the ratio of production to wages were raised. 

To this conclusion we inevitably come, whatever the point 
from which we start. Neither nationalisation, nor syndicalisation, 
nor individualism can avail to dispense the stern laws of economic 
production and distribution ; neither the one system nor the other 
will in the long run yield to the labourer a larger material reward 
for his labour unless the productivity of that labour be increased. 
Capital is essential to industry, as even Sir L. Chiozza-Money 
perceives : it must, as he justly says, be ‘lavished’ upon industry ; 
but, though advanced out of capital, wages are, under normal con- 
ditions of commercial prosperity, ultimately paid out of the pro- 
duct of labour, lavishly supplied with tools, raw material, etc., by 
capital, and skilfully directed. Temporarily wages may be paid 
out of capital provided by individuals, out of the savings of the 
labourers themselves, out of taxes or rates ; but these sources can 
be only partial and temporary expedients : the reward to labour 
must ultimately come out of the product of industry, skilfully 
and shrewdly marketed. To avoid misconception let me again 
emphasise parenthetically and apologetically the point implied 
in the terms I have employed—that the product of industry 
is far from being the same thing as the product of labour. Karl 
Marx and other socialist economists confuse the two, and conse- 


1 Mr. Brace put the strike figures much higher: “ 158 strikes and lockouts 
with a loss of 1,183,000 working days.” Parliamentary Debates. Vol. 125, 2-77. 
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quently claim for manual labour that which is, in fact, the out- 
come of a combination between brains, brawn and capital. These 
three requisites of production may be supplied by the same 
individual or set of individuals. In that case he or they may 
legitimately claim the whole product. The less sharp the dis- 
tinction between the classes which supply the several elements 
the better for the industry; but from one source or another 
‘they must—whatever the industrial organisation, socialist or 
individualist—be supplied, and those who supply them must in 
appropriate proportions share the reward. There is, however, 
another factor in the problem. In the complex economic polity 
of to-day efficient production avails little without efficient distri- 
bution. Hence the commercial side of a business is hardly less 
important than the industrial, and the wider the market the 
louder the call for highly skilled commercial direction. If the 
spirit of internationalism is to dominate trade as well as politics, 
this call will become not less but more insistenf. 

I am not without hope that the above argument will be 
accepted—so far as it goes—as reasonably conclusive even by 
“hostile critics. But I am conscious that I have laid myself 
open to attack from at least two quarters, and I wish to antici- 
pate possible objections. I shall be told, on the one hand, that 
I have ignored the new spirit which now pervades the ranks of 
manual labour and have misrepresented the genesis of their griev- 
ances: that their discontent arises less from inadequacy of wages 
than from dissatisfaction with their status in industry and. with 
the conditions under which their work is done. On the other 
hand I shall be reminded that in attacking nationalisation I am 
tilting at a windmill whose sails have long flapped heavily in a 
windless sky. 

As to the first objection : I should indeed demonstrate my in- 
competence as the analyst of contemporary opinion were I to 
ignore so obvious a factor. It is a truism that political democracy 
is inconsistent with industrial oligarchy; that the more closely 
representatives of manual labour can be associated with the 
trustees of the capitalists and with the technical directors in 
the management of a concern the better for the concern 
and for the community. I closely investigated and cordially com- 
mended experiments in the establishment of Works Committees 
and Joint Councils before the Whitley Committee reported or 
Whitley Councils were heard of. I would raise the status of 
labour to that of partnership, wherever and whenever it is pos- 
sible. I agree with Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler that ‘ those who 
work with their hands, like those who work with their brains 
and those who work with their savings, are entitled to take part 
in the organisation and direction of the industry and to have a 
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voice in determining the conditions under which their co-opera- 
tion shall be given and continued.’* It has not seemed necessary 
to elaborate this point, partly because it is taken for granted, but 
still more because it is strictly irrelevant to a discussion of 
nationalisation, as defined above. A new status in industry for 
manual labourers is compatible either with individualism or with 
State socialism. I have not specially discussed it in relation to 
the latter system, because I believe that it would be more easily 
grafted on to the former. The State as the trustee for the whole 
community must necessarily be more rigid in its methods than 
individuals. It could offer far fewer opportunities for variety of 
experiment, and it is this variety which in industry, as in educa- 
tion, we most sorely need. 

There remains, however, the more formidable and fundamental . 
objection. ‘ We are not asking for the nationalisation at which 
you tilt. State socialism is a back number. We want not more 
of bureaucracy but less; we don’t want to exchange a carporate 
‘*master’’ for an individual ‘‘ master’’; we mean to be the 
‘‘ masters ’’’ in our several crafts.’ Precisely: but what then 


do you mean, I reply, by hoisting the flag of ‘ nationalisation’ ? 
In nationalisation bureaucracy is implicit. To carry on a cam- 
paign under the motto The Mines for the Nation means hope- 
less confusion of thought, if not something worse. It is not 


the mines for the nation, but the mines for the miners that is 
the ultimate objective of those from whom the agitation obtains 
its driving power. In a word it is not State socialism but syndi- 
calism at which consciously or unconsciously they are aiming. 
Having developed this part of my argument in some detail in 
an article recently contributed to this Review, I may perhaps 
be permitted to refer the reader to that article.* Here I will 
only say that every month that passes makes it more and more 
abundantly clear that while the miners—and other craftsmen—are 
asking for ‘ nationalisation,’ ‘ nationalisation’ as defined above, 
or in any true sense of the term, is the last thing they want or 
would accept. ‘ Bureaucratic control would be worse than private 
enterprise.’ So said Mr. Frank Hodges at Liverpool on 27 Octo- 
ber 1919. I cordially agree with him. But why, then, this 
agitation for ‘ nationalisation’ which is and can be nothing but 
‘bureaucratic control’ ?: That the word and the idea which 
it seems to connote are attractive is likely enough; many 
people who adopt it are at little pains to analyse its precise mean- 
ing; but the Labour ‘ intellectuals’ know perfectly well what 
they are after. The machinery of the State will be utilised to 
‘eliminate’ the private capitalist and the private employer; but 
2 The Real Labor Problem, p, 11. 
3 * “ Nationalisers” and the Nation,’ October 1919. 
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from the first the miners are to be associated with the State in 
management by a species of ‘joint control.’ That, hawever, is 
merely the transitional stage; the ultimate objective is syndi- 
calism :—ownership and management to be alike vested in the 
miners themselves. No one who has read the programme issued 
by the Miners Unofficial Reform Committee in 1912 and known as 
The Miners’ Next Step can harbour any illusions on this point. 
The whole course which the agitation was to follow (and which to 
a large extent it has followed) is there clearly revealed : the mini- 
mum wage; the limitation of hours; the denunciation of Con- 
ciliation Boards, wages agreements, &c.; the adoption of a policy 
of ‘open hostility’ between employer and employed; the use 
of the irritation strike and the limitation of output; the elimina- 
tion of the employer and the ultimate objective: ‘an organisa- 
tion that will ultimately take over the mining industry and carry 
it on in the interest ’—of the nation? not at all: ‘ of the workers.’ 
But he who runs may read, and I must pass on to consider 
the question as it affects the immediate political future. 


The attitude of the Labour Party is not in doubt. They have 
for years past been demanding ‘ nationalisation,’ and they have 
now adopted it as the first plank in their constructive pragramme. 
What is in doubt is the precise meaning they attach to the word. 
‘The miners lay great stress on the ‘ Majority Report’ of the 
Sankey Commission. Would they accept, as a final settlement 
of their claims, ‘ nationalisation ’ as defined by Mr. Justice Sankey 
and those of his calleagues who agreed with him? This point 
was pressed home by the Prime Minister in his interview with 
the miners in October last; but no satisfactory assurance was 
forthcoming from Mr. Smillie, Mr. Hodges or their associates. 
No one who has closely followed the controversy during the past 
few years can however have much doubt on this subject. 

The food on which the younger miners and the younger work- 
men generally have been nourished is supplied, directly or in- 
directly, by Karl Marx. They are convinced that ‘value’ is the 
sole product of ‘labour’ in the narrower sense; and they hold, 
therefore, that labour is entitled to the whole product of industry. 
Nor is their logic at fault. Grant the accuracy of their premiss and 
you cannot resist their conclusion. The fallacy, of course, is due 
to the fact that they gravely underestimate the economic import- 
ance of direction as a factor in production, and virtually ignore that 
of capital. Consequently they incline to the practical policy of 
syndicalism which is as plainly opposed to nationalisation as it 
is to individualism. Mr. Hodges blurted out the truth when 
he said that the miners preferred private ownership to Bureau- 
cracy. But why then does the Labour Party nail its colours 
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to the mast of ‘nationalisation’? The reason is not obscure. 
Essentially and necessarily nationalisation implies and involves 
Bureaucracy. You cannot nationalise any industry without hand- 
ing over the control of the industry to officials. They may not 
all be housed at Whitehall; even officialism may be par- 
tially decentralised; but a central Government Department 
there must be if ownership is vested in the nation. But 
incontrovertible as these facts are, it is equally true that the word 
nationalisation covers a multitude of creeds. It affords—to 
change the metaphor—a convenient and capacious umbrella under 
which many people of varying economic opinions may temporarily 
take refuge and even proceed for some distance in company. But 
part company they must before they have gone far. The debate 
on the Address (February 11) plainly revealed the rift in the 
Labour Party. Whether it is a rift in economic policy as well as 
in Parliamentary tactics remains to be seen; but in no quarter 
of the House was the speech of Mr. Lunn, a blunt outspoken 
Yorkshire miner, so much resented as by his more experienced 
and more diplomatic colleagues on the Labour benches. Mr. 
Brace, statesman as he is, wants the State to buy out the exist- 
’ ing owners of colliery properties on fair, indeed on generous terms. 
To such a proposal no exception can be taken on ethical grounds. 
It becomes, as I have said above, merely a question of economic 
expediency. The Labour Party advocate it as a sound business 
proposition. Other Parties are less credulous. 

The Liberal Party is, to judge by recent pronouncements, much 
more divided in sentiment than the Labour Party. And naturally ; 
for if Liberalism stands for anything it is or should be for laissez- 
faire, the dogma which Bentham and Cobden borrowed from 
Turgot and the Physiocrats. Mr. Asquith descends in the true 
line of apostolic succession from the prophets of the Manchester 
school. On the question of the nationalisation of the coal indus- 
try he leaves us in no doubt as to where he stands. To the acquisi- 
tion of ‘ Royalties’ by the State he has no objection, to the State 
management of mines he is inflexibly opposed. The two ques- 
tions are clearly separable: the argument of expediency applies 
much more strongly against the latter than against the former. 
Whether the acquisition of mining royalties would be good busi- 
ness for the State is a matter for experts to determine. If the 
terms of acquisition were fair the royalty owners would have no 
legitimate cause of complaint: while to the colliery proprietors 
it must be a matter of indifference whether royalties are paid 
_ to the State or to an individual. State management, as Mr. 
Asquith clearly perceives, is a totally different matter. But does 
Mr. Asquith speak for his Party? He does not, it would seem, 
speak for Lord. Haldane; but this may be said with assurance, 
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that, if the Liberal Party is to have a political future, it can com- 
mand it not by insane and ruinous competition with the Labour 
Party for the votes of syndicalists and socialists, but by demon- 
strating the possibility of industrial and social reconstruction along 
better and saner lines. 

Between Liberalism, as expounded by Mr. Asquith and the 
authorised programme of the Labour Party, there is a clear and 
definite line of cleavage. Is the line equally clear between Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George? The Prime Minister, speaking 
at Manchester, declared with emphasis that the real line of 
cleavage for parties in the immediate future will be drawn between 
private enterprise and private property on_the one side, and on 
the other one of the many forms of collectivism. In the debate 
on the Address he has defined his own position and that of the 
Party which he leads in terms absolutely unambiguous. With 
nationalisation in the sense in which it is now officially defined 
by the Labour Party, or indeed in any sense whatever, he will 
have no truck; and in this matter, he speaks, if the demeanour 
of the House of Commons be any criterion, for the whole of the 
Coalition. Rarely has any speech of the Prime Minister evoked 
greater enthusiasm among his followers than that which he de- 
livered in the nationalisation debate on February 11. Nor was 
the enthusiasm due merely to the transient effect of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s superb oratory. It arose, if I mistake not, from an 
appreciation of the truth that herein lies the issue on which, in 
the immediate future, English politics will turn. 

There is indeed an even larger issue at which the Prime 
Minister broadly hinted, and to the significance of which I have 
specifically called attention in this Review more than once. The 
threats issued by some of the less responsible members of the 
Labour Party—both in the House of Commons and out of it— 
directly challenge the whole principle of Parliamentary or Repre- 
sentative Democracy. Nay, more; ‘direct action’ is a challenge 
not merely to Representative Government but to the whole fabric 
of civilisation. I have enough confidence in the good sense and 
orderly instinct of the great mass of Britons—and not least of 
those classes whose daily bread depends upon the labour of their 
hands—to be satisfied that when once the terms of the challenge 
are understood, the challengers will be decisively defeated. But 
that is a large issue, on which the battle may be deferred—one 
hopes indefinitely. Not so with nationalisation. The miners— 
perhaps other sections of the industrial world—are plainly deter- 
mined to force the issue into the forefront of politics. Be it so. 
The miners are within their rights. They have incurred oppro- 
brium for a diminution in the output of coal and for its high price. 
They retort that high prices and shortage of supplies are due not 
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to any slackness on the part of the colliers, but to the defective 
structure of the industry and to lack of organisation, and they 
confidently assert that the disease can be cured by the remedy 
of nationalisation, and by no other. They claim, moreover, that 
the whole body of miners is behind the agitation. The claim is 
denied ; but even admitting its accuracy it would be something 
short of conclusive. The colliers are entitled to withdraw their 
labour from the mines ; they are not entitled to follow the counsel 
of The Miners’ Next Step, and while remaining at work de- 
liberately diminish output to the grave inconvenience of the com- 
munity at large. Still less are they entitled by the use of the 
industrial weapon to compel the nation to undertake such an 
organic reorganisation of industry as it believes to be inimical to 
the interests of the whole community. The true method of re- 
organisation is admittedly a fair matter for argument; but 
argument, not force, must decide. 


J. A. R. MarRrtort. 





WHAT DID SHAKESPEARE WRITE? 


THE flood of written and printed matter about Shakespeare, 
though like to the Pontic sea it ‘ne’er feels retiring ebb but keeps 
due on,’ does not always hold the same course. From time to 
time it overflows into new channels, while that part of it which 
still keeps to the old time-worn beds slackens and dwindles. 

In the eighteenth century textual criticism formed the main 
stream, in the nineteenth aesthetic appreciation was in 
fashion. Both these schools did.good work in their day, and 
neither day is likely to return. The labour of reconstructing, 
as nearly as may be, what Shakespeare actually wrote tends to 
pass from the province of the literary commentator to that of 
the bibliographer. There is small encouragement nowadays for 
the editor who, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, ‘is unable to restrain 
the rage of emendation,’ and ‘at some unlucky moment frolicks 
in conjecture.’ As for aesthetic criticism the number of things 
which can usefully be said about the plays, though apparently 
infinite, is not really so, and of recent years self-respecting writers 
have grown a little chary of searching for unseized points in 
Hamlet’s soul. Thus compelled to look round for new worlds 
to conquer, criticism has fastened on two still-vexed questions 
which may be summarily expressed in the words, Who was Shake- 
speare? and, What did Shakespeare write? 

The first, which is concerned with the identity of the author 
of the plays, has of late years been discussed at considerable length 
in the pages of this Review—and elsewhere. The second is the 
outcome of the growing indisposition of certain critics to regard 
the received Shakespearean canon as an indivisible whole, the 
work of a single mind. According to these writers, while much 
of it was written by one master dramatist, the portions which 
must be assigned to other writers are much larger than has 
hitherto been supposed. The problem, therefore, is, Did the 
author commonly known as Shakespeare, whether identical with 
the actor of that name or not, really write all the thirty-seven 
plays printed as his, and, if not, what portions of them did he 
write, and who wrote the rest? 

A question which will naturally arise at the outset of any 
such inquiry is, Why should there be any doubt about the matter 
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at all? Why not simply ascertain what was published as Shake- 
speare’s work during his life or by his friends after his death,. 
and so settle the question once for all? Again, those who doubt 
whether Shakespeare the actor was also the dramatist are wont 
to make much of the fact that he seems to have taken no steps 
either to publish the plays himself or to protect his rights when 
others published them without his authority. Such objections 
fail to take account of the conditions under which the Elizabethan 
dramatists worked, and especially of the process by which their 
plays came to be published.* As soon as a play was written it 
was sold outright to the theatrical company which was to act it. 
For a sum which varied from six to ten or later to twenty pounds, 
they bought the right not only to perform but also to publish it. 
In deciding whether to exercise this right they were guided by 
their own interests ; considering whether its drawing power on the 
stage was likely to be injured if it were made available in print, 
and so forth. If they allowed it to be printed they took the fee 
paid by the publisher. And if, as not infrequently happened, 
it were printed without permission it was they, not the author, 
who could proceed against the pirate if they thought it worth 
while to do so. 

Moreover plays were written primarily to be acted. The 
apologetic tone of the prefaces to some that were published sug- 
gests that it was thought something of an affectation in an author 
to wish his plays to be read. Heywood and Marston, both popu- 
lar dramatists, insist that they are compelled by piracies to publish 
their authorised ‘texts. “Onely one thing afflicts me,’ writes 
Marston in the preface to The Malcontent (1604), ‘ to thinke that 
scenes, invented meerely to be spoken, should be inforcively pub- 
lished to be read.’ And Heywood clearly expresses his view of 
the ethics of the matter by protesting in the preface to his Rape 
of Lucrece (1630), ‘ though some haue vsed a double sale of their 
labours, first to the Stage, and after to the presse, For my owne 
part I heere proclaime my selfe euer faithfull in the first, and 
neuer guiltie of the last.’ And in his English Traveller (1633) 
he explains that some of his plays ‘are still retained in the hands 
of some actors, who think it against their peculiar profit to have 
them come in print,’ while ‘it was never any great ambition in 
me to be in this kind voluminously read.’ 

Jonson was exceptional in that he did wish his plays to be 
read, and incurred some ridicule by collecting a number of them in 
a folio volume under the pretentious title of ‘Works.’ If Shake- 


1 See Mr. A. W. Pollard’s Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates (Moring, 
1917). This volume, though its contents are less sensational than its title 
might suggest, throws a flood of light on the relations of the Elizabethan play- 
wright to his publishers. 
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speare, on the other hand, took no trouble to see that his plays 
were correctly printed, the knowledge that he was merely follow- 
ing the prevailing custom should be of service in laying at least 
one of the dark spectres which haunt the ‘ anti-Stratfordian ’ mind. 
When the conditions of the time are properly understood the facts, 
as far as we know them, give no ground for assuming that he 
was less careful of his fame. than other men, still less for sus- 
pecting any mystery in the authorship of his plays. Eventually, 
as all the world knows, a collected edition of them was published 
seven years after his death, the famous First Folio of 1623. It 
contains thirty-six plays, which with the addition of Pericles 
constitute the accepted Shakespearean canon. Heminge and 
Condell, who figured as editors of the volume, professed to have 
had access to Shakespeare’s own manuscripts. This statement 
is at any rate prima-facie evidence, to which too little weight has 
been given, that the Folio does not contain any large proportion 
of the work of other men, especially of men who were still alive 
when it was published. The older plays which he revised at the 
beginning of his career may well have been accepted as his thirty 
years or more afterwards, there being no one to dispute his author- 
ship. But this explanation will not account for the large pro- 
portion of non-Shakespearean matter, much of it contained in 
the later plays, which some recent critics profess to find in the 
Folio. On the other hand the absence from that volume of some 
inferior plays, such as Sir John Oldcastle and The London 
Prodigal, which had appeared in Quarto as Shakespeare’s, is strong 
evidence of the editors’ good faith and fitness for their task. As 
for the plays which were printed for the first time in the Folio, 
Mr. Pollard contends, in the book already cited, that, even apart 
from Heminge and Condell’s statement, all the evidence tends to 
show that they were printed direct from the author’s own manu- 
script. His reconstruction of the life and adventures of the 
manuscript of an Elizabethan play is well worth reading, not only 
for the interest of the story, but also because it incidentally dis- 
poses of another bugbear of the anti-Stratfordians who have been 
wont to dilate with naive surprise on the astonishing fact that 
Shakespeare’s Will makes no mention of the manuscripts of works 
which in all probability he had sold outright years before it was 
executed. 

But it would be pressing Heminge and Condell too hard to 
insist that their reference to Shakespeare’s neatly written manu- 
scripts is to be taken as a formal warranty that the whole volume 
is from his pen alone. And in fact it is now almost universally 
agreed that the Folio does contain a certain, or rather an uncer- 
tain, amount of non-Shakespearean matter. Apparently one of 
the first people to suspect this was Abraham Cowley. A passage 
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in the Preface to his Poems, published in 1656, throws an interest- 
ing light upon this part of our subject. 


TI began to reflect [he says] upon the fortune of almost all Writers, and 
especially Poets, whose Works (commonly printed after their deaths) we 
finde stuffed out, either with counterfeit pieces, like false money put in to 
fill up the Bag, though it adde nothing to the swm; or with such, which 
though of their own Coyn, they would have called in themselves, for the 
baseness of the Allay: whether this proceed from the indiscretion of their 
Friends . . . or by the unworthy avarice of some Stationers, who are content 
to diminish the value of the Author, so they may encrease the price of the 
Book; and like Vintners with sophisticate mixtures, spoil the whole vessel 
of wine, to make it yield more profit. This has been the case with Shake- 
spear, Fletcher, Johnson, and many others; part of those Poems I should 
take the boldness to prune and lop away, if the care of replanting them in 
print did belong to me. 


Thus we see that in less than half a century after Shakespeare’s 
death a man of culture like Cowley could realise that a certain 
amount of spurious work was passing current as his. It is 
possible that he had in mind the Quarto editions of pseudo-Shake- 
spearean plays, already mentioned, which were not to be found 
in the Folio. But the more probable interpretation of his words 
is that he was doubtful about the Folio itself. ‘The Great 
Variety of Readers,’ however, had no such qualms. They were 
content to accept as Shakespeare’s whatever was presented to 
them under his name. And so far from pruning or lopping, the 
printers of the Third Folio, published only eight years after Cowley 
wrote this passage, actually added seven plays more. Among 
these were some of those very plays which, it would seem, 
Heminge and Condell had deliberately excluded from their edition. 
They were now included apparently for commercial reasons, to 
differentiate the new Folio from its predecessors. For, as yet, 
such critical readers as Cowley were rare, and the question, What 
did Shakespeare write? can scarcely be said to have existed. 

The next critic to recognise that there was such a problem, 
and the first to attempt to solve it, was another poet, Alexander 
Pope. In his edition, published in 1725, he printed the whole 
forty-three plays, but in his Preface he brands as non-Shake- 
spearean ‘those wretched plays’ the seven added in 1664. From 
his time, none of them has been admitted to*the canon except 
Pericles, which was added to the standard editions towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. From time to time later critics 
have sought to claim for Shakespeare other plays of unknown 
authorship, such as Arden of Feversham, Edward the Third, and 
Sir Thomas More. But in spite of powerful advocacy, such as 
that of Swinburne in favour of Arden of Feversham, the general 
opinion has stood firm that—again with the exception of Pericles 
—no play which was not accepted as genuine by Heminge and 
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Condell bears sufficient marks of Shakespearean authorship to be, 
included among his works. 

The reverse side of the question, namely the authenticity of 
the bulk of the material printed in the First Folio, is less easily 
decided. Here again the problem was first discussed by Pope 
who after dismissing the additions of 1664 goes on to say 

I should conjecture of some of the others (particularly Love’s Labour's 
Lost, Winter’s Tale, Comedy of Errors, Titus Andronicus) that only some 
characters, single scenes, or perhaps a few particular passages, were of - 
his hand. If we give into this opinion, how many low and vicious parts 
and passages might no longer reflect upon this great genius, but appear 
unworthily charged upon him? 

It is clear that in his selection of spurious plays Pope was 
guided by no principle but his own preferences. The eighteenth- 
century editors, in fact, were less concerned with questions of 
authorship than with the production of a text which should satisfy 
the taste of their own day. Some of them, Malone for example, 
were genuine scholars. But others regarded the plays merely 
as raw material on which every critic was free to try his skill or 
his luck in conjecture, emendation or rejection. 

In the nineteenth century this pastime gave way to that of 
hunting for Shakespeare’s beauties. Criticism was no longer a 
matter of choosing what to praise—it was taken for granted that 
everything in Shakespeare was to be praised—but how best to 
praise it. It might be supposed that this would involve dis- 
crimination between the poet’s genuine work and that which was 
wrongly attributed to him. But the idolatry of the lesser roman- 
tics, at any rate, took a different turn. It accepted as genuine 
whatever had been printed under his name and studied only 
how to praise it extravagantly enough. The upshot is that these 
writers, like those of the preceding century, relied for the most 
part on subjective impressions. Pope and his successors emended 
the text in accordance with what they thought Shakespeare ought 
to have written. Coleridge and his followers allowed to Shake- 
speare what they thought worthy of his genius with a tendency 
to accept as genuine and find beauties in whatever had been 
attributed to him. 

Later in the nineteenth century a school of critics grew up who 
were not satisfied with either of these methods. They realised that 
the evidence of bibliography must be taken into account, as well as 
the minute comparison of Shakespeare’s work with that of his 
contemporaries. The tests of metre and vocabulary were applied, 
and thus a new and more scientific attack was launched against 
the canon. King George the Third, who as a Shakespearean 
critic was born out of due time, was bold enough to maintain 
that a great part of Shakespeare was sad stuff. ‘Only one must 
not say so. But what think you? What? Is there not sad 
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stuff? What? What?’ To many of his contemporaries this 
" opinion by itself would be sufficient proof of lunacy. Our up-to- 
date critics, however, not only admit the charge, but press it home, 
accounting for the alleged inferiority of considerable portions of 
the First Folio by attributing them to lesser writers. Needless 
to say this attack has met with strenuous opposition. Such 
doughty champions as Professor Courthope and Professor Saints- 
bury. are ‘ whole-hoggers ’ for the integrity of the Folio, in which 
they find only a very small admixture of spurious matter. Thus 
Professor Courthope considers Shakespeare ‘the sole author of 
King Henry the Sizth.’? And Dr. Saintsbury, who has not been 
a Professor of Rhetoric for nothing, stoutly avers that to deny 
Titus Andronicus ‘as we have it’ to Shakespeare, ‘really passes 
the bounds of all rational literary criticism,’ * thus in one compre- 
hensive sentence banishing beyond the confines of reason almost 
every critic of note from Pope to Mr. J. M. Robertson. 

Mr. Robertson is, in fact, the arch-enemy of the accepted 
canon. No writer has, as yet, attacked the Folio on so broad a 
front, or with such thoroughgoing use of the most scientific means 
of at any rate one branch of critical warfare. In his Shakespeare 
and Chapman‘ he advanced to the attack by way of The Lover's 
Complaint, that curious work of which we may justly say, as 
Steevens said of all Shakespeare’s non-dramatic poems, that ‘ the 
strongest Act of Parliament that could be framed would fail to 
compel readers into [its] service.’ In the catalogue it goes for 
Shakespeare’s simply because it was published with his Sonnets 
in 1609. But comparatively few people have read it through, 
and none but professed students have read it a second time. Con- 
sequently its authorship has been not so much questioned as 
ignored. Nobody cares to discuss who wrote a work which 
nobody cares to read. Critics have more or less perfunctorily 
denied it to Shakespeare or classed it among his minor works as 
the humour took them. 

Mr. Robertson supports the theory originated by Dr. J. W. 
Mackail, that the Complaint was written by George Chapman, 
supporting it chiefly by a detailed analysis of the poem, line by 
line, phrase by phrase, word by word, and by a comparison of 
the results of this analysis in point of syntax, phraseology, voca- 
bulary and so forth, with Chapman’s acknowledged works. As 
the Complaint is a poem of 829 lines and Mr. Robertson devotes 
seventy-five large octavo pages to this part of his task alone, it 
is evident that he relies a good deal on minute points of detail. 
Yet this work of verbal analysis is not so mechanical as might. 
appear from a bald description. It is certainly no more open, 
2 History of English Poetry, vol. iv. Appx. 

% Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. v. p. 178. 
« Fisher Unwin, 1917. 
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perhaps it is less open, to this objection than the ‘ metrical tests ’ © 
which have served as the foundation for so much theorising about 
Shakespeare. But, as Mr. Robertson himself admits, words must 
be weighed as well as counted. Merely to count them without 
reckoning their value is the method of what Mr. Robertson calls 
‘Baconics,’ though even this elementary feat sometimes appears 
to be beyond the powers of ‘the Baconist.’ 

His way is to take any phrase, any thought or image, any word 
metaphorically used, that is to be found in Bacon and Shakespeare, and 
claim that the common use points to a common author. The obvious duty 
of ascertaining whether other authors commonly use the same word in the 
same way he hardly ever contemplates. By such a test Bacon could be 
proved to have written any of the books written in his adult life.® 


Mr. Robertson, on the other hand, holding fast to the verbal 
clues which appear to him to indicate Chapman’s presence, 1s 
content to follow where they lead. After leaving the Complaint 
he applies them first to the plays in which scholars have been 
most ready to find a non-Shakespearean element, such as Timon 
and Pericles, in each of which he concludes that Shakespeare did 
no more than work over or revise a draft play of which Chapman 
was whole or part author. Other ‘ problem plays,’ as he calls 
them, are the Henry the Sizth trilogy, The Taming of the Shrew, 
Julius Caesar, Troilus and Cressida, and the ‘Interludes’ in 
Hamlet, The Tempest, and Cymbeline. Titus Andronicus is not 
mentioned, presumably because in another book Mr. Robertson 
has already assigned its authorship to Greene and Peele with 
possible additions by Lodge and Kyd,° and there scarcely seems 
to be room for another contributor. But in all the rest of the 
plays named he thinks Chapman had a share, though he does 
not work out the problem in detail, but concludes his book with 
what he calls ‘ one or two critical heresies of a somewhat advanced 
order.’ It is unfortunate that by this time the reader will be 
inclined to think that he has got Chapman so completely ‘on the 
brain,’ to use a colloquialism, that he will find him everywhere. 
This is the common fate of pet theories. Their inventors would 
be more than human if they did not experience the temptation 
to run them too hard, and the critics would be more than human 
if they did not suspect them of yielding to that temptation. Pride 
in a happy discovery will turn the impartial investigator into the 
thick and thin advocate of a case. As a rule, however, it must 
be admitted that Mr. Robertson is content to display his clues, 
not without some excusable complacency, and to argue temper- 
ately and persuasively on behalf of the conclusions to which they 
lead him. 


5 Shakespeare and Chapman, p. 57. 
* Did Shakespeare write Titus Andronicus? 1905. 
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Probably he will startle the ‘ orthodox ’ reader most grievously 
when he throws doubt on the authorship of Henry the Fifth. 
In an earlier book he used the milder word ‘misgiving’ of the 
authorship of this play.’ He is now ‘convinced’ that it is ‘a 
recast of a pre-Shakespearean drama, apparently by Marlowe and 
Greene.’ And after trying his ‘ word-clues’ on it he finds Chap- 
man’s among the ‘many hands’ that probably helped to bring 
it to its final form. Finally he proceeds to assign to Chapman 
and Greene a share in The Comedy of Errors, Two Gentlemen, 
and All’s Well that Ends Well. 

With the last-named play, rather inappropriately the 
‘orthodox ’ will think, he brings his investigations to a halt. 
But only, he warns us, ‘for the present.’ He has another leek 
for the old-fashioned in his pocket; and for a foretaste of it he 
hints that among the plays to which the Chapman clues are point- 
ing are Cymbeline, Measure for Measure, Merry Wives, King John 
and ‘the Shakespearean portions’ of Henry the Eighth. So 
far he only indicates these problems, ‘a full solution of which will 
be a lengthy undertaking, involving a detailed study of vocabulary, 
phrase, syntax and ideas.’ ‘In the meantime,’ he concludes, 
‘I invite competent criticism.’ 

In response to this challenge let me endeavour to subject his 
conclusions to some general criticisms which, if not competent, 
shall at any rate be as impartial as the matter in hand will 
permit. This proviso, be it said, does not arise, as Mr. Robertson 
apprehends, from any mistaken zeal for Shakespeare’s honour. 
His glory lies in the unsurpassed and unsurpassable quality of 
his undisputed work, not in its quantity. We do him no dis- 
honour in believing—on good evidence—that the work of lesser 
men, whether revised by him or not, has been allowed to pass 
for his. We have seen how no more than forty years after 
Shakespeare’s death Cowley suspected his works of being stuffed 
out with false pieces, and only a small minority of critics have 
accepted the whole of the traditional canon without question. 
Mr. Robertson differs from his predecessors in finding a larger 
proportion of counterfeit money in the bag, and this is a matter 
which obviously depends on the validity of the tests on which he 
relies. ( 

Before examining this part of the evidence it will be advisable 
to. glance at some other aspects of the problem the importance 
of which he tends to underrate in comparison with his favourite 
method of ‘ pure induction’ applied to the text. There is the 
external evidence supplied by the lives of the two poets con- 
cerned, so far as our knowledge of them will take us. Then 
aesthetic criticism must play its part in helping us to determine 

7 Elizabethan Literature (Home University Library), p. 113. 
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whether, apart from mere verbal parallels, the plays*ifi question 
bear the marks of Chapman’s authorship. Again there is the 
evidence from the history of the Shakespearean canon upon which 
something has been said above. How did these plays come to 
be attributed to Shakespeare, and are we justified in rejecting 
that attribution as fraudulent or mistaken? All these points must 
be taken into consideration before we can justly estimate the 
significance of Mr. Robertson’s textual labours, and decide 
whether he is justified in the conclusions he draws from them, 
and assign to those conclusions their due place in the solution 
of the problem. 

To come first then to the vague and shadowy evidence which 
can be deduced from the relations of the two poets. This is a 
line of pursuit which some investigators are apt to follow rather 
too eagerly. It leads to guess-work, to unwarrantable deductions, 
to confusinig conjecture with certainty, and to rash assumptions 
introduced by’ that fatal Cleopatra of writers of this school the 
adverb ‘ doubtless.’ . 

The theory that Shakespeare and Chapman were in some way 
rivals, if not enemies, is now widely accepted. It began with 
Professor Minto’s identification of Chapman with the ‘ rival poet’ 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Mr. Arthur Acheson elaborated the 
theory, finding evidence of rivalry in the works of both poets, 
and suggesting that Holofernes in Love’s Labour’s Lost was 
intended as a caricature of Chapman.* In developing this point 
Mr» Robertson is not at his happiest. The fact that Holofernes 
keeps @ school on a hill leads him to infer ‘ that Chapman, who 
avowedly came from Hitchin on the Hill, had there been a 
schoolmaster.’ Not a scrap of other evidence is alleged for this 
conclusion ; and if it is intended to support the identification of 
Holofernes with Chapman—apart from which it is quite irrele- 
vant—it seems perilously like arguing in a circle, and suggests 
the reflection that when Mr. Robertson deserts the methods of 
textual analysis in which he is a master, he has, to quote Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, ‘ no more wit than a Christian or an ordinary 
man has.’ And, where Holofernes is concerned, even his own 
chosen methods lead him into strange paths. An examination 
of that character’s speeches raises the question, ‘ whether Holo- 
fernes is after all a caricature of Chapman, and not a contri- 
bution to théevplay by Chapman.’ Chapman himself supplies 
the most appropriate comment on this unexpected intrusion of 
King Charles’s head : 


Your wit is of the true Pierian spring 
That can make anything of anything.° 


* Shakespeare and the Rival Poet, 1903. * Byron’s Conspiracy, Act II. Sc. 1. 
Vou, LXXXVII—No. 517 21 
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Any discussion of this part of the subject would be incom- 
plete without a reference to Troilus and Cressida, which some 
have regarded as Shakespeare’s contribution to that war af the 
poets which raged for two or three years just at the turn of the 
century. On this as on most other matters connected with the 
Poetomachia there has been more disagreement than agreement 
among the critics. Mr. Masefield valiantly upholding the ideal 
of Shakespeare’s perfection, alike as man and as poet, is highly 
indignant at this suggestion. ‘It is sad,’ he writes, ‘that 
Shakespeare should be credited_with the paltriness of lesser 
men.’ *° Those who do not feel the same need for an immaculate 
Shakespeare, a ‘ blameless king ’ of poéts, will not shrink in horror 
from the possibility that he may have engaged in a humorous 
feud with ‘a testy rival,’ as Mr. Rebertson says, even to the 
point of guying him as Holofernes, or, in response to a good 
deal of provocation, of ‘ burlesquing his adored Iliad ’ in Trotlus. 
This possibility supplies, for what it is worth, some slight addi- 
tional evidence for the identity of Shakespeare the dramatist with 
the actor. Bacon might have been above chafiing a rival poet 
publicly and in print, and if Chapman had suspected that he 
had to do with Bacon or some other concealed great one it is 
not likely that he would have been aggressive. But he and 
Shakespeare of Stratford could conduct their feud, if feud there 
was, on equal terms. 

In default of further evidence we are obliged to leave the 
rivalry of the two poets in this state of uncertainty. For, 
suddenly switching off from the question of a feud, Mr. Robertson 
invites us to consider them in the relation of collaborators. His 
examination of the internal evidence leads to this unsuspected 
conclusion, and he is obliged to admit that it is a somewhat sur- 
prising one in view of the fact that we have hitherto been 
accustomed to regard them as enemies. He glides lightly round 
this rather awkward corner by reminding us that Chapman was 
‘one of the most remarkable men of letters of his time,’ that 
he was usually in low water financially (in which, by the way, 
he was not remarkable among Elizabethan men of letters), and 
that he possessed an attractive character beneath his pedantic 
asperities. ‘Such a man was worth helping.’ And it is pleasant 
to think that the sort of man we suppose Shakespeare to have 
been would have seen this and would not have been deterred from 
helping him, when occasion offered, by the existence of a quarrel, 
especially as Shakespeare had had so much the best of it, and, 
therefore, need bear no malice. The quality of mercy is not 
strained even between rival authors, and so he did what he could 
for Chapman by revising or touching up his plays. 

10 Shakespeare (Home University Library), p. 173. 
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At this point Mr. Robertson is content to leave:his theory of 
the personal relations of the two poets, and it must be canfessed 
that his discussion of this part of the subject does not carry 
us very far towards a solution of the question whether Chapman 
was in fact part author of the plays known as Shakespeare’s. 
The next point is Chapman’s own position as a dramatist. 
Judged by his acknowledged work is he likely to have written 
the plays or parts of plays which Mr. Robertson would assign 
to him? 

Critics from Charles Lamb onward have pointed aut that ‘ of 
all the English Play-writers, Chapman perhaps approaches nearest 
to Shakespeare in the descriptive and didactic, in passages which 
are less purely dramatic. Dramatic Imitation was not his 
talent.’*! It is clear that this general similarity, to which Mr. 
Robertson himself refers,’? might lead an investigator who on 
other grounds was searching for Chapman’s work in the Shake- 
spearean canon, and who, in a phrase of Dr. Johnson’s, would 
not easily miss what he desired to find, to attribute to Chapman 
what was really inferior work of Shakespeare’s own. To quote 
Johnson again, ‘ From mere inferiority nothing can be inferred.’ 
It all depends on the kind of inferiority. Coleridge’s “ ever-pre- 
sent being of Shakespeare’ cannot be dismissed as sheer rhetoric. 
He has distinctive qualities of beauty,and power which other 
men lack, though few will agree in determining exactly where 
these come in and go out. On the other hand when we examine 
the acknowledged plays of Chapman we see clearly that while 
he sometimes approaches Shakespeare in powerful passages, he 
is altagether wanting in beauty and subtlety. Like Maggie in 
Sir James Barrie’s play he has ‘no charrm.’ For this reason 
alone it would be impossible to accept Mr. Robertson’s conclusions 
in their entirety. His word-clues assign to Chapman passages 
which are so utterly alien to his talent as displayed in his 
acknowledged warks that it scarcely seems possible that he could 
have written them. Apart from this there is sufficient resem- 
blance between the two poets to mislead a critic who is avowedly 
looking for Chapman’s work into thinking he has found it in what 
is really Shakespeare writing below his best. And we cannot 
altogether rule out the possibility ef collaboration. As Lamb says 
in the passage quoted above, Chapman lacks ‘ dramatic imitation.’ 
He has not the sense of the theatre which is so characteristic of 
Shakespeare. In his acknowledged plays, especially in his 
tragedies, the actors come on, speak their pieces, and are silent. 
It is recitative not drama. He can present a striking character, 
but once presented it remains stationary. There is little develop- 
ment or interplay of character. We can imagine Shakespeare 

11 Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets. 12 Pp. 26-28. 
212 
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taking the first draft of a play written in this style and working 
it up into something dramatic. But this is merely a theory 
supported by no external evidence. For external evidence of 
Shakespearean authorship we are dependent upon contemporary 
attribution, and most of all upon Heminge and Condell. And 
Mr. Pollard examining their statements in the light of pure 
scholarship, uninfluenced by literary or aesthetic considerations, 
shows that there is good ground for accepting them as true in 
the main. A priori the plays which they admitted to the Folio 
stand on a different level as regards authenticity from any others 
attributed to Shakespeare. Literary critics from Cowley and 
Pope onwards have agreed that there is some spurious metal in 
the bag, though it is significant that they have seldom been 
able to agree among themselves in identifying it. 

These considerations suggest the reply to Mr. Robertson’s com- 
plaint that so many people 
start by reading uncritically whatever is called Shakespeare, and end by 
idolising it all. I will undertake to produce from the work of Munday and 
Chettle, Peele, Greene, and Kyd, to say nothing of Chapman and Webster 
and Marston and Jonson, scores of pages which could easily pass muster as 
Shakespearean for the idolaters if they found it all bound up with his 
works. The vin ordinaire of the Elizabethan drama is for them indistin- 
guishable from the vintage of the Master. 

As far as the general run of uncritical readers is concerned 
Mr. Rebertson might be able to make this undertaking good— 
or he might not. For my part I have more faith in ‘the ever- 
present being of Shakespeare,’ and in the ability of the average 
reader to recognise it. Be this as it may, Mr. Robertson’s argu- 
ment breaks down at the words ‘if they found it all bound up 
with his works.’ The truth, fatal to his contention, is that in- 
ferior work such as he describes has consistently failed to get 
itself so bound up. With the one exception of Pericles the Shake- 
spearean canon has for close on three hundred years remained as 
it was fixed by Heminge and Condell. 

We may now look a little more closely at Mr. Robertson’s 
favoured method of verbal analysis and the conclusions which he 
draws from it. Keeping in mind the results we have obtained 
from the other factors in the problem we shall not be prepared 
to allow disproportionate weight to the evidence to be derived from 
this source, but it must, nevertheless, play its part, a smaller 
part than Mr. Robertson would perhaps admit, in determining 
the final verdict. It has at any rate the advantage that its results, 
as far as they go, are permanent and certain. To take The 
Lover’s Complaint itself. Mr. Masefield thinks it ‘a work of 
Shakespeare’s youth, fresh and felicitous as youth’s work often 
is, and very nearly as empty.’** Dr. Mackail is equally convinced 

13 Shakespeare, pp. 248-9. 
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that it ‘is not the work of a beginner. Its style alike in its good 
and its bad points is formed and even matured.’ ‘This sort of 
thing is apt to lead to what Johnson called ‘ the acrimony of the 
scholiast.’ Mr. Robertson, on the other hand, tells us that the 
unusual verb ‘to commx’ occurs in the Complaint, and only once » 
in all the plays of Shakespeare, and then proceeds to reel off eleven 
examples of its use in Chapman’s acknowledged works. ‘This 
is at any rate a fact, ‘and God knows what a fact’s worth,’ as 
Browning observes. And to this in conjunction with the other 
- facts marshalled by Mr. Robertson due weight must be given. 
Yet this weight is greatly reduced by the possibility of conscious 
or unconscious imitation for which Mr. Robertson makes too little 
allowance. If there is one thing we may be sure of concerning 
the author of the plays attributed to Shakespeare it is that he 
possessed an extremely active and receptive mind, quick at pick- 
ing up new knowledge, improving on it, and using it to the best 
advantage. And we have no reason to doubt that this facility 
operated in the field of language as in those of facts and ideas. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has humorously represented the poet as pulling 
out his tablets and making a note of any phrase used in his hear- 
ing which strikes his fancy, and more suo hag defended with 
portentous gravity a notion that was probably conceived in jest.’ 
There is no need to imagine Shakespeare like Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek murmuring as he listened to the talk of others, ‘ Odours, 
pregnant, and vouchsafed. I'll get ‘em all three ready.’ But 
it is reasonable to suppose that he had an eye, or an ear, for an 
effective word or turn of phrase when he read or heard it; that, 
whether consciously or not, he was a snapper-up of trifles of 
language that would have passed unconsidered by other men. 

We must remember also that the language was then forming. 
A living language is always changing, taking in new words and 
dropping some of the old. But this is usually a matter of out- 
lying words and slight rectification of frontiers. In Shakespeare’s 
day the language as a whole was in a state of flux, and under 
the influence of himself and his fellow-writers was assuming the 
form it has since retained. New words were being taken in not 
singly but by the score and the hundred. Jonson in his Poetaster 
satirises his contemporaries, and especially Marston and Dekker, 
for their new-fangled and affected vocabulary. But of the words 
which he picks out for ridicule a large proportion have justified 
themselves and made good their footing in standard English. 
Reciprocal, retrograde, spurious, strenuous, clumsy are examples. 
Others which have failed to do so are lubrical, glibbery, turgidous, 
oblatrant. But to understand the position we must realise that to 
the purist of that day strenuous seemed as questionable as turgid- 

14 The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, 
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ous. One has been taken and the other left. Word-coining was 
then a common industry by no means confined to Shakespeare—or 
Bacon. Chapman himself was one of the most prolific and, to 
judge by results, one of the least successful of those who practised 
it; but mainly, be it noted, in his translation of Homer. In his 
plays he was much more restrained. The long list of his strange 
neologisms given by Mr. Robertson, though not strictly relevant 
to the present subject, is useful in showing that Shakespeare was 
by no means so exceptional in the range of his vocabulary as has 
rather too readily been assumed. Here, again, the anti-Strat- 
fordians have gone astray through considering Shakespeare as an 
isolated phenomenon instead of comparing him with his contem- 
poraries. Mr. Robertson challenges the common estimate of his 
vocabulary, which appears to be based on no rational method of 
calculation, and suggests that if the matter were more thoroughly 
investigated the number of words used by ‘ Chapman and Jonson, 
to name no other,’ would be found to exceed that contained in 
the whole Shakespearean canon. 

However this may be, the mere presence in a play attributed 
to Shakespeare of a favourite word of Chapman’s does not seem 
very strong evidence of Chapman’s authorship. If Shakespeare 
liked a word of Chapman’s he would adopt it. That is how 
new or uncommon words justify themselves and make their way 
into use. Phrases and grammatical constructions are another 
matter. Every writer, great or small, has his favourite tags, 
and common forms of sentences, the moulds into which his 
thoughts naturally run. But most of Mr. Robertson’s clues 
consist of single words, on which he is often inclined to lay more 
stress than they will bear. ‘Cauldron’ for instance, which 
Shakespeare uses only in the witch scenes of Macbeth, is, we 
learn, ‘a very common word in Chapman,’ and therefore he may 
have ‘ had a hand in the alteration of Macbeth.’ But there is 
no reason to suppose that Chapman felt any personal affection 
for the word which would make its use an indication of his author- 
ship. It is not common in his plays, where he could, so to speak, 
choose his own vocabulary, but only in his Homer, because he 
found it useful in the fairly frequent passages describing the 
ablutions of the heroes 

A caldron heat with water.—Od. viii. 

Then Arete her maids charged to set on 

A well-sized caldron quickly.—Ib. 

Then took she up a caldron brightly scoured. _04. xix. 
These are only a few examples of Chapman’s use of the word 
in translating Homer. Shakespeare, on the other hand, needed 
the word in one play only. He used it in his witch scenes because 
it was appropriate there. Elsewhere he had no occasion for it. 
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Mr. Robertson himself has warned us that words ‘are to be 
weighed as well as counted. And we are not entitled to draw 
conclusions from the number of times an author uses a par- 
ticular word without taking into account the subjects he is writing 
about. 

Mr. Robertson is on stronger ground when he can produce 
words which are not specially appropriate to any particular 
character or situation.. Incredible, for instance, occurs only in 
the Shrew, of all the Shakespearean canon, and is comparatively 
frequent in Chapman. Such words may well be favourites with 
one writer and not with another and therefore are of some weight 
as evidence. But, not to confine our examples to single words, 
take the phrase-‘ Gordian knot.’ It is used twice by Shake- 
speare, in Henry the Fifth and Cymbeline, both plays suspected 
by Mr. Robertson. Greene and Chapman use it thrice each. One 
can only ask ‘ What of it?’ Shakespeare—the Shakespeare who 
wrote the undoubted plays—can scarcely have been ignorant of 
the phrase, and there seems to be no adequate reason why he 
should not have used it twice and na more. The same line of 
argument may be applied to the ideas which he finds in both 
Shakespeare and Chapman. Such conceits as Time’s wallet in 
Troilus, and the eye seeing not itself in that play and Julius 
Caesar, may well be due to conscious imitation. One poet found 
them in the other, or in a common original, for both are common- 
places of Elizabethan thought, and used them as occasion served. 

These, then, are some of the criticisms which will suggest 
themselves to the unbiassed reader of Mr. Robertson’s work. 
And they point to the conclusion that the evidence on which he 
relies, even when isolated from other considerations and judged 
solely on its own merits, will not support the case which he 
builds upon it. But one section of the evidence cannot fairly 
be isolated in this way. We may admit its value as a single 
factor in the problem, and admire the laborious industry with 
which it is collected and presented. But to accept in their 
entirety the conclusions that Mr. Robertson draws from it would 
be to override the weightier evidence on the other side that I 
have indicated. 

GORDON CROSSE. 
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BALZAC'’S SHORT STORIES 


THE Short Stories of Balzac no more form a collection of literary 
masterpieces than do his lengthy and elaborately wrought novels ; 
but there are masterpieces amongst them—several masterpieces— 
and it is high time that these should be more generally recognised. 
The widespread recognition of them is even more particularly 
due, now that Balzac, no longer either loathed or worshipped, 
can in England and France be appraised calmly : appraised with 
justice done. The tendency, if anything, in just the present day, 
is rather towards disparagement, perhaps, than towards the 
making of exaggerated eulogy; for, putting English Criticism 
aside as not being from its own nature, or from its point of view, 
quite likely to be in many places comprehensive, or at least deeply 
impartial in this matter, there are pages in the well-founded 
literary judgments of that true critic, the late Emile Faguet, 
which have as their possession and distinguishing quality the 
severity of the just, rather than the tenderness of the merciful. 

Faguet has said hard things of Balzac ; but happily and natur- 
ally he has said nothing that is charged with the for once crude, 
for once inexplicable prejudice of certain of his utterances on 
Emile Zola. Zola has many faults—and some of them are bad 
faults. Faguet was right in chronicling them; but he was not 
right in thinking that there was nothing else to be chronicled. 
His reproof of Balzac is more measured. We can afford to listen 
to it.” 

The last generation and the generation immediately preceding 
it—I mean the critics, not the public of those periods—were 
gentler to prolixity than are the serious critics of the times that 
are our own. The insight of Robert Browning, who was so 
unfailing a critic of Life that he was also a well-equipt critic of 
Fiction, caused him of course to recognise that in the presence of 
Balzac he was in the presence of greatness—in the presence of 
something with which mere cleverness has nothing to do. Brown- 
ing—as my memories of his conversation sufficiently assure me— 
was perfectly perceptive of, and only superficially annoyed by, 
the prolixity which was the matter to which he mildly referred 
when he enumerated, as among the desiderata of a voyager’s 
baggage, ‘all Balzac’s novels, forty volumes long.’ 

It is possible to be prolix—at least to be superfluous—even in 
literary compositions whose form and compass actually are small ; 
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and Balzac, who tore himself to pieces, so to say, over every 
work that he began and finished, accomplished the feat of being 
wordy when there was really opportunity and call not for diffuse- 
ness, but for pregnant brevity, for the right adjective that paints 
the picture, for the charged phrase—for that and little more. 

But if one of the questionable—I should boldly say, I think, 
one of the undesirable—of the characteristics of Balzac’s novels 
is abundantly reflected in stories nominally ‘short ’—conte or 
nouvelle are the words that satisfy the average person’s 
measure of craving for a working definition of the thing 
that is supposed to be before him—it is certain that the 
greater virtues of a brilliantly imaginative man are shown 
as clearly, are shown as effectively, in Balzac’s briefer 
and less often turned-to disquisitions. The best of the Short 
Stories present, I think, an even more than proportionate 
share of his great qualities of seeing, comprehending, feeling and 
representing the circumstances and the characters that are his 
themes. Needless to say it is ‘character,’ more than ‘ circum- 
stance,’ and, broadly speaking, it is the perception and repre- 
sentation of character that wins for him the day. Just here and 
there, however-—at the highest point of his achievement—it is 
neither circumstance nor character, neither incident nor per- 
sonality, that most asserts itself as the receptive mind absorbs 
the labours of this Master. It is, rather, a sense of being. One 
is in the presence, not of the momentarily exciting, not in the 
particular circumstance hoped for or feared, but of a world 
that 1s—and of a world to which one is attached by how many 
tentacles ! 

As a rule in Balzac’s work I think that success—patent 
success, the success it is impossible to forget or ito ignore— 
belongs either to a few of the best of the long novels or to a few 
of the best of the really ‘short’ stories. Often, in the beginning 
of what is meant to be a short story, Balzac becomes apparently 
so interested in every detail, and is so inclined to revel in the 
excellence of the atmosphere he has created, that what was to 
have been the short story ends by being a pretty generous but 
not a really well-advised contribution to the execution of a long 
romance. Not enough to deal quite finally with the matter 
broached, but enough to imperil and certainly to deteriorate 
the satisfactoriness of the treatment. The definitive edition of 
the Master’s work may include little, it may even include nothing, 
of which Balzac actively disapproved, but it includes a quantity 
by no means negligible of what it would have been much better 
if he had disapproved. Many pages of many of the middle-sized 
stories are of this character. My own observation causes me to 
fear that the world of Letters generally, and Balzac in particular, 
presents too many instances of that which is either novel too 
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short or short story too long. The writer of prose Fiction should 
remember more habitually than it is his custom to do that bulk 
and repetition are both disadvantageous, and that it is to do us 
wrong ‘to wind about our love with circumstance.’ 

By far the greater number of Balzac’s score, or it may be 
score and a half, of what are deemed his Short Stories are to be 
found amongst the productions of his earlier years. He nearly 
always dated them, and in that practice he has been—may it be 
said in a parenthesis?—he has been followed by too few of those 
writers who have reason to hope that the First Editions of their 
stories may not also be the final ones. 

They are early, then, the greater number of Balzac’s Short 
Stories; yet hardly one of them belongs to a period which can 
fairly be described as immature. Most of those which after a 
prolonged acquaintance with them are found to belong emphati- 
cally to the things that last belong to the Thirties—to the Thirties 
not only late but early—of Balzac’s century. Two of the very 
noblest—La Messe de l’Athée and Jésus-Christ en Flandre— 
which in a moment I shall be found speaking of in more or less 
of detail with happy admiration, belong to 1831. So indeed does 
Le Réquisitionnaire, which is high up in the second rank of 
this order of labour ; and not. very far from it are L’Interdiction 
and Un Drame au Bord dela Mer. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that to the earlier years of this decade belong the. shortish 
but always highly popular novel Eugénie Grandet and the perhaps 
over-rated novel, the somewhat too sentimental novel, Le Lys 
dans la Vallée. ‘Too sentimental ’—yes; but the fault may be 
in a measure condoned if one recollects that the excess in that 
matter was at least caused by the novelist having written that 
book under the influence of a real affection : under the deep sense 
of services rendered : of obligations incurred. After all, those ten 
years—the Thirties of the Nineteenth Century—yielded a very 
fair proportion of the best of Balzac’s twenty years’ output. 

Let us pass to L’Interdiction—its date, 1836. 

L’Interdiction, as the, I fear, too scanty number of its English 
readers will no doubt remember, is concerned mainly with the 
masterly, and in every way to be praised, fashion in which one 
Popinot,¢ le bon Popinot,’ a magistrate of the Department of the 
Seine, deals with a villainous conspiracy to declare mad a sane 
and wise and singularly generous-minded gentleman—the Marquis 
d’Espard—greatly tried husband of a fashionable beauty who is 
egoist, heartless and unprincipled. Could but Judge Popinot— 
happily astute for all his kindly sensibility—have been successfully 
invited by unprincipled schemers to consider M. d’Espard as 
incompetent, not only the care of the two young boys who were 
his children, but the sometime possession of the family fortune, 
would have passed into the hands of his intriguing and evil-minded 
enemies: The story ends—or stops rather—before the case comes 
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actually into Court; but the sagacity of Popinot hasbeen suffi- 
ciently exercised in preliminary inquiry and interview to establish 
to his own certainty the rights of the matter. Alas! he has to 
deal with rogues and with the bribeable, and rogues and bribeables 
have learnt to make effective use of little technical objections and 
pronouncements. It is contrived that one small error on the 
part of the just judge shall cause him to be requested, and in truth 
compelled, to pass on to other and too manageable hands the 
trial of the matter. The man of Law who will replace him is 
young, ambitious, over-awed by the influence of the great who 
may be expected to help him hereafter. And we are left per- 
suaded of, but not reconciled to, the quite scandalous failure of 
justice which has been ensured. Until this last invention of the 
novelist’s imagination all has gone well, but finally we are a little 
rebellious of a pessimism deeper than Mr. Hardy’s—of a satire, 
an irony, as pungent as M. Brieux’s (in La Robe Rouge), but 
less useful. 

The more popular, but more slightly considered and un- 
doubtedly less substantive literary performance in La Grenadiére 
suggests as to method a sufficiently striking contrast to. L’Inter- 
diction, and I will deal with it briefly, and from ‘that point 
of view, a few lines further on; but there are one or two remarks 
that have still to be made as to L’Interdiction, and one is that 
the recognition of the solidity of its construction, and of the potent 
charm that ‘le bon Popinot ’—its memorable character—exercises 
over the reader, must not result in our forgetting how well is 
arranged the presentation, in this story, of Rastignac—one of 
Balzac’s most favourite photographs of the ambitious and the self- 
secking—and, again, the presentation of Le Docteur Bianchon— 
straight man and excellent, even famous physician. In longer 
novels of the ‘Comédie Humaine,’ both play parts that are more 
striking ; but they are true to themselves here, and that is matter 
of importance indeed. 

Yet more noteworthy in L’Interdiction is the searching 
analysis of the personage—I do not like in this case to employ the 
term ‘the character ’—of Madame D’Espard. Few things in 
any equally brief fiction are more successfully elaborate than is 
the portrayal of this thrice worthless woman. Then there is 
again Monsieur D’Espard—the very pink of maligned chivalry. 
And fhen again one comes back to Popinot: one remembers 
indulgently his habit of personal shabbiness—he is pre-occupied 
by Charity, and by administered Justice. He has no time to be 
smart. A plain face, an ugly face—yet as part of it, ‘ cette homme 
avait une bouche sur les léores de laquelle respirait une bonté 
divine.’ And, withal, that extraordinary penetration: that 
‘ seconde vue judiciaire’ which one notes with admiration, but 
of which the processes are for ever a secret. 
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La Grenadiére, written at Angouléme in 1832, during one of 
the Master’s frequent sojourns at the homes of men and women 
in whom Balzac recognised sympathy, has something of that grave 
quietude belonging to such times and circumstances as those the 
story moves amongst. ‘I'he scene is laid most fittingly in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Tours, near to the famous bridge 
there—it is very near to the broad Loire’s slowly sweeping waters. 
The tale’s main character is a mysterious lady, full of distinction 
and of grace, for whom all vivid personal life, for whom all life in 
the wide world seems to be over. She is the mother of the one or 
two children ; and now, in her secluded home, which fixed inten- 
tion makes more secluded yet, she is that and nothing besides. 

Had the tale been written in English, it might have had for 
title ‘The Closed Book.’ The work is dreamily suggestive. It 
is poetic, but it is not poetry. Yet it impresses. In The 
Grenadiére the evening light gathers and fades over the landscape. 
The atmosphere is laden with emanations from a departing or a 
vanished day. 

Le Réquisitionnaire is « short tale of personal affection—at 
least as deep; and that is saying how much! The scene is a 
provincial town in early Revolution days, when threatened 
Royalists went everywhere with their lives in their hands. 
Auguste de Dey’s mother—a grande dume of rather special charm 
—is expecting the return of Auguste from some remote, enforced 
adventure and necessary errand. He is waited for, hoped for, 
but he does not arrive, and Madame de Dey dies suddenly before 
the nightfall. It is thought that she is killed by fright and by 
excitement at that which is around her—by all the sorry sights 
and sounds now long within her cognisance. It was not, so. 
Balzac explains to us : 

La mort de la comtesse fut causée par un sentiment encore plus grave, 
et sans doute par quelque vision terrible. A l’heure précise oti Madame de 
Dey mourait & Carantan son fils était fusillé dans le Morbihan. Nous 
pouvons [Balzac says] joindre ce fait tragique & toutes les observations et 
les sympathies qui méconnaissent les lois de l’espace: documents qui 
rassemblent avec une sainte curiosité quelques hommes de solitude, et qui 
serviront un jour & asseoir les bases d’une science nouvelle, a laquelle il a 
manqué, jusqu’é ce jour, un homme de génie. 

Balzac, it may be added, was not a believer in the ‘ ringing 
up’ of the departed; but in speculations which go beyond our 
present knowledge he showed from time to time throughout his 
life an easily roused interest. 

A deep analysis of a good man’s mind, in presence of a sudden 
and a great temptation, is afforded by the suggestively named 
story, L’Auberge Rouge, Perhaps that is its real interest. I 
think it is. If it is not, the tale’s claim to attention cannot 
be pressed. It would become that only of a sensation story, 
gruesome but ingenious. 
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A fine short work, curiously different in its earlier and its 
latter half, is the literary piece highly original, full of appropriate 
suggestion, Un Drame au Bord de la Mer. The scene is laid at 
Croisic, the sardine fishing village, south of Guérande, only just 
in Brittany—at Croisic with its wide horizons, Croisic set down 
on its presqu’ile de Batz. The village or small town, which forty 
years afterwards Robert Browning was in his turn to celebrate, 
was then scarcely a watering-place at all; though the couple of 
happy lovers (or happy married people, it may be) spoke com- 
plimentarily of its honest inn as their ‘hotel.’ Hotel more pra- 
perly auberge. This was in 1834. Read with attention and 
any faculty of insight, the story, it is evident, is purposely con- 
structed to include alike the charming presentation of the felicity 
of this young man and woman, in surroundings now wild and 
impressive, now vast, outspread and merely tranquil, under a 
spell that can hardly be called actual beauty, and the presenta- 
tion, subsequently, of a human adventure weird, almost threaten- 
ing, and, in any case, successfully hors ligne. Here in this tale 
the strong dramatic note does not so much blend with the idyllic 
as be in marked, effective contrast with it. 

That ‘sommité’ of the profession of medicine, in one place 
and another in Balzac’s outpouring of the Fiction that needs 
to be pondered on—that Doctor Bianchon who was playing hardly 
more than a ‘ utility’ réle in a tale I have already discussed,— 
has the lead, or something very like the lead, in the great tale 
of the Messe de l’Athée: and the Messe de l’Athée is the first 
of the two noble stories with modest references to which my pre- 
sent tentative performance must be brought to its end. 

The matter that is the subject of modest and discreet inquiry 
by Dr. Bianchon in this tale, is what appears ta him the quite 
astounding circumstance that entirely by accident he has caught 
his senior colleague, the operating surgeon, Desplein, occupied 
in a manner entirely at variance with his habits and his long 
avowed tenets—the celebrated scientific atheist has been dis- 
covered listening to a Mass. Time and occasion were not soon 
accorded to Bianchon for tackling the question with directness. 
Besides, he had to be most sure. At last, Bianchon’s conjecture 
receives confirmation, and Desplein’s explanation of what had 
happened is prefaced by the story of his life. He tells Bianchon 
how—but some months after his arrival in Paris as a student— 
he had scarcely a louis that he could call his own. For months 
three sous had been the price of his breakfast—his only other 
meal throughout his careful day perhaps twenty. But, in the 
Rue des Quatre Vents, he had made the acquaintance of a fellow 
lodger: an Auvergnat with a hand-cart—a notable person, an 
older man than he was, but not less lonely. Beneath that rough 
exterior of the unknown Auvergnat there was discovered a heart 
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of gold—pure gold. The Auvergnat became deeply attached to 
the isolated student. 

Time passed—a few years; several years. There came a 
reversal of these men’s situations. The young surgeon was 
making brilliant progress; the porter was attacked by disease. 
Bourgeat, the Auvergnat, was watched and waited on, of course 
assiduously, through each descending stage of his malady; and 
Desplein, after his demise, went to Saint-Sulpice, four times in 
the year, to a Mass of his own appointment, for the good of his 
old friend’s soul. Atheist convinced and satirical in the days 
of his learned and self-satisfied youth ; atheist less heartily when 
what with the accumulated memories of his humble benefactor 
there was indeed de quoi penser—Bianchon has recarded that in 
his latest day it could hardly be said of the illustrious Desplein 
that he was atheist at all. With at least the honesty of the 
doubting he might have expressed himself in terms like the 
following: ‘Mon Dieu, s’il est une sphére ou Tu mettes aprés 
leur mort ceux qui ont été parfaits, pense au bon Bourgeat!’ One 
feels the humble prayer for that Samaritan to be in no wise 
uncertain of answer. Has it no kinship with the great utter- 
ance of Innocent the Twelfth to ‘ patient Pompilia ’ as it is warded 


in The Ring and the Book— 
Go thy way, 
And take thy praise, and be not far to seek, 
Presently, when I follow, if I may ? 


I could have wished to have referred to, and in a certain degree 
to have dwelt upon, more than one other story. There is Le Chef 
d’Giuvcre Inconnu, which, though it drags a little, and makes 
nobody particularly interesting, has many a sentence upon Fine 
Art worth consideration, and more than one which is assuredly 
illuminating. I should like to have lingered for a moment in 
the world of Massimilla Doni, and in Gambara to have noted 
something of what was Balzac’s attitude to Music—for Balzac, 
if one may use the phrases he bestowed upon another, and that 
other a woman, breathed the air through every one of his pores, 
and all his soul lived. Therefore, no Art came amiss to him. 
But I restrict myself to one more piece, and that is one for which 
Balzac has been content to make no other claim than that it is 
‘a naive legend.’ It is of course much more. I am referring 
to that notable small masterpiece of thought and feeling and per- 
formance, J¢ésus-Christ en Flandre. 

It is done in plain narrative—even more largely and more 
continuously in narrative than is the wont of a writer who on the 
whole indeed made strangely little use of dialogue, and used it 
not very dexterously when he used it at all. Vividness, life- 
likeness, is in these scanty pages seen with not much surprise 
to be unquestionably not incompatible with a maintained sim- 
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plicity of method. But what a firm possessionhas Balzac of 
his subject-matter! Even when he reaches the apparently miracu- 
lous the reader has na thought of questioning the truth of the 
events narrated. 

‘The period of the tale is of the early Middle Age: the place, 
the long-stretched waters between the Flemish coast, where 
Ostend was not already large, and the island of Cadzant, of which 
Middelbourg was then the small and only port. From Middel- 
bourg it is now time to be starting. The ferry boat fills up. 

Men and women of very various, far removed ranks sort them- 
selves, muchas on a railway platform, before the third-class car- 
riages, they would to-day. Into their places the skipper hastens 
them. That done he says to his oarsmen ‘ Ramez, ramez fort, 
et depéchons. La mer sourit d un mauvais grain.’ The humbler 
folk, accustomed to the open air, had understood by the aspect 
of the skies the menace that was before them. Admirable is 
the differentiation of this and of that passenger. They become 
our familiars—the thing is real, absolutely. But as they put 
up fervent prayers to Notre Dame de Bon Secours at Antwerp, 
‘She is in the Heavens,’ declares a voice that seems borne in 
over the sea. The storm breaks upon them. Fear seizes upon 
every soul. The man of learning laughs at the supplications of 
the lowly. The seas engulf him quickly. Again from the waters 
the Stranger—the apparition with the Juminous visage—speaks : 
‘ Those who have faith will be saved. Let them follow me!’ 
There is a doubt, there is a pause, there is a critical instant. 
But they are well through. ‘In that place was built later the 
Convent of Mercy.’ But the Stranger with the luminous visage 
passes soon from no one’s recollection ; and long, long afterwards 
were seen, in the arrested sands, the marks of His feet. 

lt is refreshing to remember that in more recent French Litera- 
ture there is one conte in which the thought appears to be as 
reverent, and the manner as splendidly simple and as finely severe, 
as in this particular example of the work with which I have been 
dealing. For myself I never glance at that bright gem of 
Balzac’s that I have just been extolling without calling to mind 
—however unexpectedly, so to say—Monsieur Anatole France’s 
flawless and delightful pages in Le Christ de Océan. By the 
side of them one puts in imagination this or that sample of the 
nobly poetie patriotism of Monsieur Maurice Barrés, and reflects 
that whatever may be her material circumstances of the hour, 
happy and proud must be the land which, nearly seventy years 
after the death of Balzac, finds still the great traditions of an 
inexhaustible Literature represented as they are represented at 
this hour. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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RICHARD JEFFERIES AND THE 
UNKNOWN GOD 


. 


CANDOUR is a most valuable quality, and none the less so because 
itis rare. Most people are given to ‘ hedging’ in ordinary affairs, 
and when it comes to questions of the soul the temptation to make 
out a good case becomes overwhelming. Formulated dogmas are 
always more or less liable to a process of whittling down to suit 
the individual needs of the believer. The Athanasian Creed is an 
instance of this. ‘In choirs and places where they sing’ it is 
customary to chant this antique piece of controversy : those in the 
chancel are allowed to have it all their own way with little assist- 
ance from the congregation, and it is certain that the percentage of 
English Churchmen who understand its obscurities and believe 
its savage clauses is very small. In this case the whittling down 
process has been so complete that there is very little left. It is a 
discarded crutch which stands in the corner of the room as a 
reminder of past weakness. 

Confessions of faith to a large extent have lost their value 
among thoughtful people, and it is the spirit of religion rather than 
the letter which counts nowadays. The average man pays no atten- 
tion to sectarian controversies : he prefers to stand aloof and adopt 
a set of working hypotheses for his own use rather than adhere 
to any rigid set of religious postulates. It does not follow, because 
he happens tq attend any particular place of public worship, that 
he necessarily subscribes to the tenets held there. It may be the 
preacher who attracts him, or it may be the music. Once he has 
formulated his spiritual position to his own satisfaction, he will 
cling harder to those beliefs he has struggled to retain than he 
would to those which he holds with the slightest doubt. It 
becomes plain to him as a rational and independent human being 
that it is impossible to learn faith like the multiplication table, and 
that he must think out his own creed for himself. That creed 
may not be formulated into articles, but to him it will be as simple 
and as certain as an intuition. He may not be able to explain 
it to others, any more than a painter can describe the peculiar 
qualities and tones in a landscape, but it will become the sub- 
conscious undercurrent of his life. And, if it be a reality to him, 
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and not a traditional bundle of dogmas propounded by quotable 
Fathers and authorities, he is duly reticent on the subject, partly 
because he feels the impropriety of wearing his religion on his 
sleeve, and partly because he realises the inadequacy of language 
to explain his individual point of view to another. 

Religion has ceased to be the topic of conversation that it used 
to be, but that is no proof that we are any the less religious. One 
suspects, when a lover prates at large about his feelings for his 
mistress, that his affection will not be very deep or lasting. You 
cannot talk religion in a ’bus. You need some place of detach- 
ment where interchange of sympathetic thought may take place 
without controversy. Above all, there must be no attempt at 
proselytising, and it must be a dialogue, for the presence of a 
third party will mar all. Now and then in some quiet corner the 
talk will quite accidentally take a turn towards the Realities, and 
a man will modestly, almost shyly, reveal the naked beauty of his 
soul, and will tell you things it is good for you to hear, for one 
reason—because you least expected them. A golden moment of 
candour will show you the mystery of the man’s nature which has 
long baffled you, and you find that he too believes in something 
outside and beyond himself. Seldom do you meet with an in- 
vincible atheist, like Balzac’s Desplein the doctor, an excellent 
and virtuous fellow, but ‘a man accustomed from early youth to 
dissect the human being par excellence before, during, and after 
his life, to search him through all his organisation without finding 
that single soul which is so necessary to religious theories.’ The 
pure materialist has happily become rare. 

But it is one thing to be surprised in the wayward exigencies 
of talk into giving away the secret of the inmost soul, and it is 
quite another to set it down in cold blood and give it permanent 
form. To be perfectly candid on paper requires great moral 
courage, rarer in ancient times than now. Occasionally a 
Montaigne or a Browne lets us peep into his inner thoughts, but, 
for the most part, if they were not maintaining a thesis for argu- 
ment, philosophers, like Bacon, were content to lay down the 
principles of market-place morals. It is only in recent times that 
men have had the courage to chronicle what they feel in the 
presence of nature, and to show us its religious significance. 
Wordsworth, Walt Whitman, and Stevenson have all, from very 
different standpoints, chronicled the phases of a noble elevation in 
the contemplation of the universe, but perhaps the most intimate 
testimony of faith has come from Richard Jefferies. 

Although he can hardly be fairly classed as a true mystic on 
account of his innate materialism, the Story of my Heart is a 
most valuable guide to those with mystic tendencies in that it 
chronicles thoughts and feelings which actually exist, and which 
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may encourage others to a like attitude of mind. The close com- 
munion with the open, which he derived from the observation of 
natural objects, stimulated him to make a candid avowal of. his 
relation to the supernatural which is at once a hymn, a prayer, 
and a sermon, all rolled into’ one. 

We sometimes need to be told that there are things in the 
world more important than machinery. We travel, plough, write, 
and make war by machinery, and think mechanically in crowds at 
the bidding of the public Press. Our little cogs of conduct result 
in the same habits, and the same work every day, very decent no 
doubt, but dreary and monotonous, and there are few of us who 
do not envy the work of others because we are sick of our own. 
We must have change, otherwise life would be insupportable. 
Our leisure, too, is apt to pall upon us, and we get tired of triviali- 
ties. ‘We rarely meet a man,’ Thoreau says, ‘who can tell us 
any news which he has not read in a newspaper, or been told by 
his neighbour, and, for the most part, the only difference between 
us and our fellow is that he has seen the newspaper, and been 
out to tea, and we have not.’ Our one desire is to get away from 
our surroundings because we are weary of the sameness of it all. 
Some find relief in travel and scurry about the world in search of 
new sensations ; others become engrossed in sport or games. 

But few of us indeed take Nature seriously for the simple 
reason that she lies at our doors, and to consort with her one must 
be alone. A true lover brooks no eavesdropping. If you take a 
companion, the current of thought will inevitably divide into 
different channels, and the result will be controversy, if not 
discord. 

He who must needs have company must needs have sometimes bad 
company. Lose not the advantage of solitude and the society of thyself ; 
nor be only content, but delight to be alone and single with-Omnipresency. 


He who is thus prepared, the day is not uneasy, nor the night black unto 
him. Darkness may bound his eyes, but not his imagination. 


We are richer for the lone habits of Sir Thomas Browne. 
Thoreau, too, tried open-air solitude as an escape from the small 
talk of life. He heard no nonsense in his converse with Nature, 
and he has left a record of a charming companion. The little 
incidents of bird life around the margin of his pond become en- 
grossing to him, and to us, because they are the things which 
matter. He realised that politics and newspaper talk do not speak 
to the soul, but that a bobolink may. He cut himself adrift from 
mankind, built his own hut in the wilderness, and gave us his 
impressions with refreshing candour, and yet there is something 
lacking. One cannot help suspecting that, when he sat on his 
mound and watched the train puffing across the landscape, he 
cherished a lingering desire for the news of the day. Valuable as 
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it is, his testimony lacks the abandonment of faith and the larger 
outlook of Jefferies. Enthusiasm is there, but not the ecstasis 
without which a contemplation of the infinite falls short of com- 
plete sympathy and understanding. Thought must be aided by 
some sort of emotion for this state of mind to exist; indeed it 
might be said that some ingredient of emotion is necessary for all 
elevated thought. 

With Jefferies the contemplation of Nature took an emotional 
and religious form : the presence of the sea, the sky, the air, and 
the sun induced in him a mental attitude of prayer. The primitive 
sense of wonder, which has almost been ousted from the mental. 
equipment of modern men by civilisation and science, welled up in 
him like a clear spring, and he experienced thereby an up-springing 
elevation of soul. Depend upon it, when a man feels that every- 
thing on this earth is supernatural, and that he moves ‘in the 
midst of immortal things,’ he is not very far from salvation.* He 
could sit on an old grass-grown tumulus, and feel the existence of 
the prehistoric hunter whose bones perhaps lay hid beneath, and 
wing his soul back two thousand years into the brotherhood of the 
past, and from that effort of imagination he became certified of 
immortality. His mind reached forth into infinity, and in 
moments such as these he lost the sense of time, the one thing 
which binds us to the present. 

But, in spite of this exaltation of spirit—this strong faith in 
the immortality of things—arises a complaint against the in- 
humanity of Nature, and he revolts from the iron fatefulness of 
it all. He could see no mercy in the Universe, no parable in the 
kindly moss which grows over and heals the scars of the earth, no 
consolation in the reparatory laws which build up matter for future 
use, no lesson of hope in the benevolent changes whereby a species 
is able to adapt itself to its environment. Nature was a beautiful, 
but destroying, angel. It was his desire for life, and not for 
immortality, which made him dwell on the cruelty of the waves 
toadrowning man. Like Whitman he saw— 


A huge sob—a few bubbles—the white foam spirting up—and then the 
women gone, 

Sinking there while the passionless wet flows on, and I now pondering. 

Are those women indeed gone? Are souls drowned so? 

Is only matter triumphant? 


Jefferies could recognise the beauty of the little prints of the 
feet of chaffinches on a dusty road—prints which would be blotted 
out by the next gust of wind—and yet he would fiercely cry out 
at the obliteration of nations, forgetting that the immortality of 
nations consists in the additions they make to human conceptions. 
This idea of annihilation so absorbed him that he went so far as 
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to deny the endurance of the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 
again forgetting that human thought is indestructible. 

This dwelling on the absence of the human in Nature arises 
from the separation of humanity from the scheme of things. We 
cannot isolate ourselves thus. We must regard ourselves as part 
of Nature, since we are governed by its laws, and something above 
Nature as our instinct for immortality tells us that we shall survive 
in some form, and, if that which guides Nature and Mind are 
akin, as Dr. Mercer has suggested, ‘there is no gap to bridge, no 
mind condemned to hopeless isolation.’ If our mind is an integral 
* part of that Mind which governs and pervades the Universe, then 
we can feel the brotherhood of living things, and a larger sym- 
pathy with the external than if we regarded it as merely a 
machine. Here Jefferies seems to be left out in the cold, seeing 
that he could not fit his mind to Nature which seemed to him 
purposeless and without idea. ‘No deity,’ he says, ‘ has anything 
to do with Nature.’ What he understood by deity was the purest 
form of Mind, and he saw no Mind in matter. The cosmos to 
him was ‘force without a mind.’ His soul reached out to some- 
thing beyond the ‘deity’—the ‘ god’ which he failed to find in 
the Universe—to that something which he called ‘ Highest Soul’ 
in conformity with which he wished to live. But in truth he is 
only erecting an altar to the Unknown God; it is only a question 
of giving names to an indefinable concept ; what was Soul to him 
is God to other people, and the bitter tragedy of his creed lies 
in this—that he was unable to associate his Highest Soul with 
anything that he saw in this earth. He could not get over the old 
difficulty of the presence of cruelty and injustice in the face of an 
Omnipotent God. 

In this he was a materialist, but his whole nature was by 
instinct so opposed to materialism that he took refuge in sentiment 
to keep his heart up. ‘Sentiment,’ says Heine, ‘is the doubt of 
the materialist, who, unable to be all in all to himself, dreams in 
an indefinite, abortive manner of some better sphere.’ I am not 
sure that any recorded dreams are abortive if they lead to com- 
parison with dreams of our own. Dreams are always valuable ; 
it matters not that they exclude God from the Universe, and the 
chief interest in those of Jefferies consists in the fact that he saw 
the beauty of this earth so clearly, and felt its inspiration so keenly, 
that he was bidden to prayer by it, and yet he failed to find any 
benevolence in its scheme. His very sensitiveness to the ordinary 
and simpler forms of beauty rendered his taste exclusive, even to 
pedantry. His joy in physical human beauty, exemplified in his 
frank preference for nude flesh and statuary, and his hatred of 
asceticism will be shared by those whose taste is healthy; but 
when he casts his eyes on the animal kingdom, his taste becomes 
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somewhat narrow and conventional. He finds an ‘absence oi 
design ’ in the deep-sea fishes; their uncouthness strikes him as 
‘antihuman,’ and his sensitive nature revolts with a shudder. 
The perfect adaptation of their shapes to their surroundings was 
nothing to him. ‘Lhe cruelty wrongly attributed to the shark, 
merely because it eats what it can get, prevented him from seeing 
its grace of shape and movement. ‘The lithe beauty of its 
counterpart, the dog-fish, the sinuous ease of its motion, is a most 
satisfying sight, as anyone who examines it swimming without 
prejudice will testify. it is the same with land animals. The 
poor toad is damned. Jefferies had a craving for human attribu- 
tion, and his application of such as a canon of taste prevented 
him from seeing that there really is something fit, and beautiful 
too, in the rugged brown old fellow as he sits placidly in his hole 
waiting for the turn of fortune, cool patience personified. There 
is a beauty in that wide and toothless smile, and there is a 
fascination in his awkward gait, though both are quite indescrib- 
able: and I know few things in nature equal to the colour of a 
toad’seye. He could only admire the Ariels and fairies in nature's 
transformation scene ; from the Calibans and ogres he turned away 
in disgust. In truth there is no human canon of beauty which 
can be applied to animals. The test is not similitude to humanity, 
either in shape or action, otherwise a monkey would be considered 
beautiful. It probably is, could we be brought to see it, for a 
different reason. ‘ Fitness,’ said Emerson, ‘is so inseparable 
an accompaniment of beauty, that it has been taken for it.’ But 
I am not sure that fitness is not the test, and that we should bring 
ourselves to acknowledge it. It requires a robuster taste than that 
of Jefferies to recognise the beauty of over-emphasised forms. 

So, too, in matters of the spirit.. The hopelessness and gloom 
of his creed is just the natural outcome of a hypersensitive nature. 
He could not proclaim that ‘God’s in his heaven. All’s right with 
the world,’ because he saw too clearly the injustice of many things 
on the earth, and they appealed to his sympathy. Standing in 
the heart of the City outside the Royal Exchange he cries 4loud 
for a system of philosophy or creed which will satisfy each item 
of the struggling mass of workers that he sees, and ‘the indis- 
tinguishable noise of London roars a loud contempt.’ The 
spectacle of that crowd giving up work, money, and all that it 
held dear, and marching out cheerfully to die, if need be, in the 
face of a common foe at the sudden bidding of a patriotism almost 
religious in its fervour would have given him a shock of surprise. 
He could only see the selfishness which lay on the surface of such 
a crowd, and failed to recognise that men on the whole are much 
better than they seem, and that it is well that we have no system 
or religion to suit all tastes, for then we should never develop. We 
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should be, like the bees, well organised, stagnant, and content. 
It is the ‘ divine discontent ’ with this world that makes us believe 
in the next, and his discontent just stopped short of that. His 
saddened vision saw no hope in the future, nothing but annihi- 
lation : there was no personality in his conception of soul, but only 
‘ an inner consciousness which aspires.’ He saw life, like a long- 
sighted person, in exquisite detail, but he missed the harmonious 
colouring of the whole. 

But his confession of faith is of lasting value, not indeed 
because of his conclusions, but because of the singular beauty of 
his conceptions. His is no ‘descriptive reporting,’ as Henley 
called it. He looks abroad with a poet’s eye; the remote past is 
no mere history to him, but something that happened a moment 
ago which brings it into brotherly communion with to-day. Witl 
delicate perception he discloses to us the beauty of common things, 
the perfection of common sights open to us all. He delivers to 
us @ grammar of simple concepts whereby we may better under- 
stand the language of Nature, and eventually commune with her 
as with a lover and a friend. Whether he believed in immortality 
or not is comparatively a minor matter, but he will not have 
written in vain if more of us learn to move about in the sunshine, 
and feel that we are ‘in the midst of immortal things.’ 


GILBERT COLERIDGE. 








MEMORIES OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


I ENTERED the service of the House of Lords, at the age of nine- 
teen, in June 1864, when Lord Palmerston was Prime Minister. 
Lord Westbury occupied the Woolsack, Lord Granville, holding 
the office of President of the Council, was leader of the House, 
and Lord Derby led the Opposition. I well remember my first 
experience of a Sitting of the House. A colleague having taken 
me in at the Throne end, I became aware of a species of duet 
that was being performed by the Lord Chancellor and a little 
gentleman in quaint, old-fashioned costume at the table in the 
centre af the Chamber, both being on their feet. ‘I move that 
your Lordships give a third reading to the London and Tilbury 
Railway Bill’ (or whatever the title of the Bill may have been) 
said the gentleman at the table, who, I afterwards learnt, was 
Lord Redesdale, Chairman of Committees. ‘That this Bill be 
read the third time. As many as are of that opinion will ‘say 
Content. The contrary Non-Content. The Contents have it.’ 
So the Lord Chancellor. The Chairman: ‘ That this Bill do 
pass.” The Lord Chancellor: ‘That this Bill do pass. As many 
as are of that opinion will say Content. The contrary Not-Con- 
tent. The Contents have it.’ And so, with dreary repetition, 
through a long list of Private Bills. To the initiated this cere- 
mony, of daily occurrence, was necessary and intelligible, if 
uninteresting ; but to me it appeared to be both mysterious and, 
if I may say so without irreverence, a trifle comic. But there 
is much in parliamentary procedure which, to a stranger, savours 
of the ludicrous, though, if it falls to his lot to witness it fre- 
quently, he soon becomes accustomed, and accepts it as a 
matter of course. I had not been long in attendance at West 

minster before I was present when the Royal Assent was given 
by Commission to a batch of Bills. I thought the whole cere- 
mony extraordinarily funny; yet in after years I could derive no 
entertainment from it. I was once in the company of some ladies 
in the Lobby of the House of Commons when the Speaker was 
about to enter the House at the commencement of the Sitting. 
‘ Hats off, strangers!’ shouted a burly policeman in stentorian 
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tones, setting the example by removing his own helmet; and a 
deathly silence ensued, so that the proverbial pin might have 
been heard to fall. Then entered the Speaker’s procession ; first 
the Serjeant-at-Arms in black court-suit, with a rapier at his side, 
and the Mace on his shoulder; next the Speaker in wig and gown, 
his train borne by an attendant, also in court-suit; and lastly, 
walking side by side, the Chaplain in black gown, and the 
Speaker’s Secretary in ordinary morning dress. But, besides all 
this, there was the Speaker’s strut. I do not use that word dis- 
paragingly, but because it best expresses what I wish to convey. 
The Speaker’s position is peculiar. He is no dictator, as many 
people imagine him to be, for his decision could at any time be 
reversed by the House; but his influence is enormous, and largely 
depends on the dignity of his bearing. This is traditional, and 
is handed on from Speaker to Speaker. To a stranger visiting the 
House of Commons for the first time the way in which the Speaker 
rises from his chair and says ‘ Order, Order,’ is a revelation in 
itself. So is his strut, which, by the way, becomes second nature, 
and cannot easily be laid aside. I once remarked to a friend with 
whom I was playing golf that a player a long way ahead of us 
walked like the Speaker. Later on I found that he was the 
Speaker. But to return to my story. One of the ladies who 
were with me was so tickled by the solemnity of the Speaker’s 
little procession that she began to giggle. Knowing that any 
such ill-timed levity would be regarded as an outrage and might 
lead to disagreeable results, I begged her to be quiet. But I 
very soon became aware that, in the effort to suppress her laughter, 
she was growing hysterical. It was an anxious moment; but 
fortunately there happened to be a dark passage behind us, down 
which I hurried my friend before she had time to give utterance 
to more than a single whoop. So the situation was saved. 

The session of 1864 was not a very interésting one. Party 
politics were in abeyance; the policy of the Government in con- 
nexion with the Schleswig-Holstein question being the only point 
on which they were seriously attacked. Votes of censure were 
moved in both Houses, and, so evenly were political parties 
balanced, that great uncertainty was felt as to the result. On 
the last day of the debate The Times predicted that, in the Com- 
mons, the Government would have a majority of four. As a 
matter of fact their majority was eighteen. The division in 
the Lords was closer still, and was noteworthy as being the last 
occasion on which proxies were used. It was the first full-dress 
debate to which I had the privilege of listening, but it was robbed 
of much of its attraction by the absence through illness of Lord 
Derby. Neither Lord Malmesbury who led the attack, nor Lord 
Russell, who, as Foreign Minister, was the principal spokesman 
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for the Government, was a great orator. At the close of the. 
division the numbers declared by the tellers showed a majority 
of four for the Government, and cheers were accordingly raised 
on their side of the House; but this triumph was short-lived, for, 
when the proxies were taken into account, the resolution was 
declared to be carried by a majority of nine, amid the cheers of 
the Opposition. A leading newspaper which had denounced the 
whole debate as a waste of time, since no one could suppose that 
a single vote would be influenced by anything said in the course 
of it, was indignant at the existence of a right which enabled noble 
lords to vote without having heard a word of the arguments used 
on either side. The practice was, however, difficult to defend, 
and was, not many years later, practically abolished, with general 
consent, by the Standing Order which is still in force. 

The best evidence of the calm which then prevailed in Par- 
liament is to be found in the fact that, the business of the session 
having been completed, the prorogation took place on the 29th 
of July. This, too, was in the days when the Closure had not 
been heard of, and when it was in the power of any member of 
the House of Commons to consume as much time as he pleased 
by moving the adjournment for the purpose of airing some petty 
grievance; and when the day’s business could be brought to a 
standstill by alternate motions for the adjournment of the House 
and of the debate. 

The session of 1865 inherited the chief characteristic of its pre- 
decessor, its dullness being deepened by the shadow of approach- 
ing dissolution. But the expiring Parliament exhibited in its last 
moments a flicker of life over the question of the Lord Chancellor’s 
delinquencies. Earlier in the session fhe Edmunds Scandal had 
moved the House of Lards not a little. I remember Mr. Edmunds, 
who was Reading Clerk to the House, as an old gentleman who 
used to read long documents at the Table in a low voice. He 
was also Clerk to the Commissioners of Patents, and it was in 
that capacity that he had laid himself open to charges which necés- 
sitated the resignation of his office of Reading Clerk. It is need- 
less now to enter into the details of the affair. Suffice it to say 
that Edmunds did resign, and petitioned the House for a pen- 
sion. This petition was referred to the Parliament Office Com- 
mittee, who recommended that he should be awarded a pension 
of 8001. per annum. In the meantime the Lord Chancellor had 
appointed his own son, Mr. Slingsby Bethell, to the vacant post 
of Reading Clerk. TI can recall the method of his induction into 
that office by Sir John Lefevre, the Clerk of the Parliaments, 
who brought him from the bar to the Woolsack, and gravely intro- 
duced him to his father, who solemnly shook hands with him. 
Mr. Bethell, who was very popular with his calleagues on account 
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of his cheery manner and unfailing good temper, was, in con- 
fidence of bearing and clearness of voice, a great contrast ta his 
immediate predecessor, and a greater still to a more remote one, 
the poet Cowper, who was frightened into insanity by the pros- 
pect of having to appear before the House. In farmer days there 
were between St. Margaret’s Church and the Abbey a number 
of paving stones marking the graves of those who had been buried 
there. On one of these was engraved, in large letters, the name 
‘John Gilpin.’ I have often wondered whether Cowper, who 
may, like myself, have often walked past that inscription, named 
the hero of his ballad after it. 

Mr. Bethell continued in his office until his death in 1896. 
His predecessor never enjoyed the pension which had been awarded 
to him. The circumstances attending his conduct at the Patent 
Office having become known, it was evident that further steps 
would have to be taken, and the Lord Chancellor himself moved 
for a committee of inquiry. This committee found that the 
charges against Mr. Edmunds had been established, and that the 
Lord Chancellor (by whom Mr. Edmunds’ petition for a pension 
had been presented to the House) ought to have acquainted the 
Parliament Office Committee with their existence. The result 
was that the grant of the pension was rescinded, and there, so far 
as the House of Lords was concerned, the matter ended. 
Edmunds, who lived to an advanced age, never relaxed his efforts 
to procure the vindication of his character. He expended all his 
means on useless legal proceedings, and constantly haunted the 
precincts of the House, where he would pour the tale of his 
wrongs, couched in the most vigorous language, into the ear of 
anyone who would listen to him. In the end he was reduced 
to absolute penury, and might have ended his days in a work- 
house had it not been for the exertions of a former colleague, who 
collected a sum of money with which a small annuity was pur- 
chased for him. Even this had to be so secured that he could 
not deal with it, or it would infallibly have been dissipated in 
further legal proceedings. 

The Lord Chancellor offered to resign, but Lord Palmerston 
would not then hear of it. Late in the session, however, another 
scandal arose in connexian with resignations and appointments 
at the Leeds Bankruptcy Court, and this time a direct vote of the 
House of Commons left no other course open. Lord Westbury 
announced his resignation a day or two befare the session closed. 
As he had not actually handed over the Great Seal, there was no 
Lord Chancellor among the Commissioners who officiated at the 
prorogation—a most unusual accurrence. The Queen’s Speech 
was read by Lord Granville, the Leader of the House. Lord 
Westbury had a very deliberate and mincing way of speaking, 
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which was particularly effective when, as was often the case,~ 


he was indulging in sarcasm. When the Irish Church Bill was 
before the House he played the part of benevolent critic from a 
back Government bench. The Bill contained provisions for the 
dissolution of certain ecclesiastical corporations. These applied 
to various Church dignitaries, as to whose fate when they should 
be dissolved the ex-Chancellor professed much solicitude, it being 
difficult ta imagine the state of existence of a dissolved Dean. 

The parliamentary drama opened for the session of 1866 
with somewhat of a new cast. Lord Palmerston was dead, 
and Lord Russell, who had become Prime Minister, of necessity 
supplanted Lord Granville in the leadership of the House of 
Juords, Lord Cranworth occupying the Woolsack. The Queen 
opened Parliament in person for the first time since the 
death of the Prince Consort, and the ceremonial, though shorn, in 
compliance with Her Majesty’s wishes, of some of its customary 
details, attracted large crowds to Westminster. There was no 
procession through the Royal Gallery, no fanfare of trumpets to 
‘ announce the Sovereign’s approach; and, what was most notice- 
able, the royal speech was not read by the Queen, but by the Lord 
Chancellor. For this a precedent was found in the case of George 
the Second, who, when he came to the throne, could not speak 
English, and therefore had his speech read for him. The practice 
was continued during the rest of the Queen’s reign. I was pre- 
sent on several occasions when Her Majesty opened Parliament 
in person, but I never heard her voice. 

In June 1866 the ordinary course of the session was inter- 
rupted by a change of ministry, consequent on a defeat of the 
Government on Lord Dunkellin’s amendment to their Reform 
Bill. To the Parliamentary official the appearance of the House 
at its first meeting after the installation of a new” ministry is 
something of a shock. The accustomed figures no longer occupy 
the places with which he has learnt to associate them. There 
has been a general post from which the bishops and the occu- 


pants of the cross benches alone are exempt. It must be con-— 


fessed that, from a spectacular point of view, the change in 1866 
was for the better. Lord Chelmsford’s imposing figure lent a 
dignity to the Woolsack that his predecessor could never confer, 
and Lord Derby, who, as Prime Minister, became Leader of 
the House, was gifted with a presence with which nature had 
not endowed the retiring Premier. The remainder of the session 
slipped by quietly enough, and Parliament was prorogued on 
the 10th of August, weary legislators being thus enabled to reach 
the Scotch moors by the 12th, that sacred date which, in those 
days, served such a beneficent purpose in setting a period to 
the session. It was, I believe, the first Lord Houghton who, 
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during the Dog Days, remarked what a benefactor would be he 
who should invent a bird that must be killed in July. 

During the session of 1867—which was by no meals ‘an un- 
important one, for in it was passed the Reform Bill which long 
regulated borough elections—a single incident occurred which 
dwelis in my recollection. This was the summoning to the Bar 
of the House of a gentleman, Mr. France, who had published 
@ pamphiet reflecting on the conduct of Lord Redesdale, the 
Chairman of Committees, in connexion with a certain railway 
Bill, Mr. France duly appeared, and was questioned by the Lord 
Chancellor and by Lord Redesdale, after which he was allowed 
to retire. A committee was subsequently appointed to inquire 
into the matter, and their report completely vindicated the Chair- 
man’s conduct. I think this wag the last case that can be quoted 
ot anyone being summoned to the Bar to answer for something 
he had done affecting the privileges of the House or any of its 
members. Parliament had to be called together again in the 
autumn of this year to provide for the expenses of the military 
expedition to Abyssinia to obtain the release of certain British 
subjects kept prisoners by the ruler of that country. In those 
days it was a rare thing for Parliament to be in session during 
the autumn or winter. How matters changed in that respect 
during my Parliamentary experience may be judged from the 
fact that, whereas during the eighteen years 1864-1381 there were 
but three such sessions, during the last eighteen years there were 
eight. ; 

The session of 1868 was chiefly remarkable for the accession 
of Mr. Disraeli to the office of Prime Minister, Lord Derby being 
compelled to retire on account of ill health. The dignity of 
the Woolsack suffered no diminution by the promotion of Lord 
Cairns to thé office of Lord Chancellor, his commanding presence, 
his fine-cut features, his eloquence, and the unfailing courtesy of 
his bearing rendered him an ideal President of the Upper Cham- 
ber. Not so with the leadership of the House, which fell into the 
hands of Lord Malmesbury, who, with all his excellent qualities, 
could not compete with his great predecessor. It wag in this 
session that the right to vote by proxy was abandoned by the Peers. 
The abolition of the right could only have been effected by an Act 
of Parliament, but very much the same result was reached by the 
new Standing Order ‘ that the practice of calling for proxies on a 
division shall be discontinued, and that two days’ notice shall 
be given of any motion for the suspension of this Standing Order.’ 
Strictly speaking, the right is only in abeyance, but practically 
it would be impossible to revive it. 

The great debate of the session—indeed, I think, the greatest 
debate I ever heard—took place on Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for sus- 
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pending appointments to benefices etc. in the Church of Ireland 
pending the introduction of a measure for the disestablishment 
of that Church. The speeches of Lord Derby (who seemed to 
have recovered his former vigour for this occasion), Lord Salis- 
bury, the Lord Chancellor, and, above all, the Duke of Argyll 
and Bishop Wilberforce, were of extraordinary brilliance, and 
left an ineffaceable impression on my memory. I listened to all 
the parliamentary orators of nearly- half a century, but I have 
never hesitated in pronouncing the Duke of Argyll to have been 
the finest of them all. His magnificent voice, his intense earnest- 
ness, the lucidity of his arguments, the delightfully simple con- 
struction of his sentences, and the frequent poetry of his diction, 
combined to produce an effect that I have never heard equalled 
by any other speaker. And what shall I say of the Bishop? He 
ran the Duke close in many of the details which I have men- 
tioned, and he added a quality which the Duke did not possess 
—that of humour, which rendered him an eminently genial 
speaker. On the occasion to which I am referring his raillery 
fairly put his opponent to the rout; for the Duke, who was still 
quivering with his own earnestness, became more and more rest- 
less, and at last rose abruptly and left the House.* 

And here I should like to say a few words on parliamentary 
oratory in general. Of course, it is easy for a listener to criticise, 
but, for all that, his criticisms may be well founded. I should 
divide speakers into three classes—those who are both fluent and 
grammatical, those who are fluent but not grammatical, and 
those who are grammatical but not fluent. Strictly speaking, 
only the first class are entitled to be called orators ; but the second 
are often very interesting and effective. Of the third class the 
best I can say is that their speeches, though painful to listen to, 
generally read very well. If a man is to make an impression 
on his audience, the chief necessity is that he should have certain 
definite things to say which have not been said before ; and that, 
having said them, he should sit down. If he goes on, he is sure 
to repeat either himself or others, and thereby weaken the effect 
of his arguments. It is unnecessary to dwell on the importance 
of a man being well acquainted with the subject on which he is 
speaking. I can remember an amusing instance of this in the 
case of the late Lord Salisbury. The present Bishop of London, 
in connexion with the evils of betting, spoke of the mischief done 
by the ‘tips’ received by young men who had no other knowledge 
of the merits of the horses which they backed. Lord Salisbury 


1 IT never heard the first Lord Lytton, who never spoke in the House of Lords. 
He once rose to move the adjournment of an important debate, but was fore- 
stalled by someone else. Had he been able to carry out his intention, he would 
have spoken first on the resumption of the debate the next day. In the circum- 
stances he declined to take part in it. 
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took this to mean some corrupt form of money payment! A most 
dangerous thing to do is to venture on an expression, scientific 
or otherwise, the correct form of which the speaker is not-quite 
sure about. I have met with two instances of this far removed 
from the parliamentary arena. While having lunch at a small 
hotel in Devonshire in the course of a day’s cycling, I asked 
the waiter whether I could return home by any shorter route 
than that by which I had come. ‘Yes, sir,’ said he; ‘go up 
the little road at the back of the hotel. It is very steep, and 
you will have to walk up it; but it is not a long road, and, once 
you reach the top, you are on terra cotta, and will have no further 
trouble.’ In the other case an old lady who was waiting for her 
train on a fine evening at a country railway station was heard 
to remark to her companion ‘How lovely that bright star is! 
I think it is either Venus or Juniper.’ 

But to return to the subject of parliamentary oratory. It is 
possible for the most practised speakers to use an expression which 
may provoke listeners to smile. Over and over again I have heard 
something like this: ‘There is another point to which I would 
call the attention of the House, and that is this.’ The absurdity, 
of course, lies in the last four words, which are quite unnecessary. 
Again, it is easy for anyone who is thinking, not of what he is 
saying but of what he is going to say, to bungle a common word. 
T once heard a speaker refer to a ‘ dilapided building.’ It was 
evident that he was not altogether satisfied with the sound of 
the expression, for, after a while, he returned to it, when it again 
came out in the same form. After that his scruples seemed to 
vanish, and that building remained ‘dilapided’ to the end of 
his speech. There is a well-known rule in the House of Com- 
mons that one member must not refer to another by name. It 
is easily complied with by mentioning the constituency which 
he represents. The same rule formerly prevailed in the House 
of Lords, but there much more difficulty was experienced in 
observing it. Not unfrequently something like the following might 
be heard : ; 

My Lords, it is unfortunate that the noble viscount who spoke last but 
one before the House adjourned last night is unavoidably prevented from 
being here this evening. In his absence I will endeavour to remove the 
false impression produced in the mind of the noble ear] who has just sat 
down by the remarks which were made by that noble viscount with reference 
to the speech made on Tuesday evening by my noble relative sitting on 
the bench behind me in reply to the strictures of the noble lord on the 


second bench below the gangway on the other side of the House upon the 
conduct of the noble duke who held the office of Lord Privy Seal in the late 


Government. 
Of course, the object of the rule was to prevent personalities; but 
its operation was felt to be irksome, and the Standing Order 
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enforcing it was abrogated many years ago. In the House of © 
Commons members address the Chair, in the House of Lords peers 
address the House in general. It is no uncommon thing for a 
new member who has been in the habit of making speeches at. 
public meetings to fall into the mistake of saying ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
but a good-natured call to Order soon reminds him where he is. 
Similarly, a newly created peer sometimes says ‘ Sir,’ and the slip 
is generally allowed to pass in eilence. Nothing distinguishes 
the debates in the Upper House from those in the Commons more 
than the extreme courtesy with which the lords treat their 
opponents. ‘I venture to differ from the noble lord’ ; ‘I hope 
the noble marquis will forgive me for pointing out’ ; and so on, 
are expressions in common use. In fact, the difference between 
the language used in the House of Lords and that not unfrequently 
heard in the House of Commons is as great as that between the 
speeches made by some members in the House and on public 
platforms respectively. Every now and then, when party feeling 
runs high, something like a ‘ scene’ may arise even in the Lords; 
but there is a remedy which never fails to calm the storm. It 
is open to any lord to move that a certain old Standing Order 
against the use of ‘sharp and taxing’ speeches be read by the 
clerk. The quaint wording of this old Order provokes general 
laughter, and good humaur is restored. I heard it read three 
times, and no more; which says much for the usual decorum of 
the debates. 

The most serious scene I ever witnessed took place between 
two occupants of the Bishops’ bench. The Bishop of Peter- 
borqugh (Magee), in denouncing the efforts that were being made 
by extreme temperance reformers to curtail the liberty of all 
because of the want of self-control of a few, used the expression 
‘I would rather see Englishmen free than sober.’ The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Tait), who spoke next, declared, with all 
his well-known solemnity of voice and manner, that he was 
inexpressibly shocked and grieved to hear his Right Reverend 
brother speak slightingly of sobriety. This was too much for 
the Bishop of Peterborough, who sprang to his feet and energeti- 
cally repudiated the interpretation which the Archbishop had put 
on his words. He was loudly called to order, but persisted in 
making his protest. ‘ My lords,’ he said, ‘I am ready to pay 
all respect and submission to the Most Reverend Prelate as my 
ecclesiastical superior ; but in this House we meet as equals, and 
I will not submit to be so misrepresented by him or by any other 
member of your Lordships’ House.’ This is one more instance 
of the way in which the subject of temperance in drink gives rise 
to intemperance in speech. 
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The general election which took place in the autwion of 1868 
was fatal to the administration of Mr. Disraeli, who resigned with- 
out waiting for the meetizig of Parliament; and Mr. Gladstone 
became the head of a powerful Government. The Sersion which 
was held in the following year was remarkable for the passing 
of the Act for the disestablishment of the Irish Church; and 
this subject again produced a notable display of oratory in the 
Upper House. Lord Granville was Leader of the House. On 
the Opposition side the leadership fell to the lot of Lord Cairns, 
which could hardly have happened had not Lord Salisbury been 
at variance with his chief over the question of parliamentary 
reform. Lord Cairns laboured under the disadvantage of being 
@ new-comer to the House, who owed his position to forensic 
success. 1 know no other instance of an ex-Lord Chancellor 
becoming Opposition Leader; but there was no doubt as to his 
ability, or the sincerity of his convictions on the question which 
was mainly to occupy the House, In the ordinary course Sir 
Roundell Palmer would have been Lord Chancellor, but his objec- 
tions to Mr. Gladstone’s measure forbade iis acceptance of office, 
and Sir W. Page Wood, one of the Vice-Chancellors, was pro- 
moted to the Woolsack, with the title of Baron Hatherley. The 
Bill reached the Lords after the Whitsuntide Recess, and the de- 
bate on the second reading excited general admiration. ‘The 
speech delivered by Dr. Magee, Bishop of Peterborough, made 
such an impression on his audience that it led to a serious breach 
of order, the occupants of the Strangers’ Gallery joining loudly 
in the bursts of applause. The oratarical powers of the Bishop 
were enormous. At one time he moved his hearers to stern indig- 
nation by his denunciations of the iniquity to be perpetrated under 
the Bill; at another he provoked them to uncontrollable laughter 
by his wit and humour. In one evening he leapt to the front 
rank of parliamentary orators. As a raconteur he was unsur- 
passed. A story which he told in connexion with the subject 
of the pew system in parish churches dwells in my memory. A 
farmer, who was a pewholder in the church where Magee was 
curate, stopped him as he was returning home after service one 
Sunday, in order to give expression to his indignation at the 
intrusion of an uninvited stranger into his pew. ‘ What an out- 
rage!’ said Magee; ‘ What did youdo? Did you turn him out?’ 
‘No,’ replied the farmer, ‘I did not like to do that. But I sat 
on his hat.’ 

If anything could have saved the Irish establishment, the 
Bishop’s speech would have saved it; but the general election 
had given such a clear indication of the national will that the 
peers, by a majority of thirty-three, gave the Bill a second reading. 
In the course of the debate Lord Derby made what must be 
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considered as his last speech, though he took some part in the 
subsequent discussions in Committee. He vehemently opposed 
the Bill, and, after it had passed, signed a formal protest against 
its acceptance by the House. His last appearance in the par- 
liamentary arena was on the 22nd of July, when Lords Cairns 
announced the compromise which had been agreed to by Lord 
Granville and himself. I well remember how the eagle-faced 
old warrior rose and left the House in manifest disgust. He 
died in the following October. 

Having no desire to write a parliamentary history, I will pass 
over the sessions of 1870 and 1871, in connexion with which 
I can recall no incident worthy of mention. The activity of 
ministers was immense, but their popularity was waning. Yet 
they successfully weathered the stormy session of 1872, notwith- 
standing the frequent openings which they gave to their opponents 
for attack. The first of these was the appointment of Sir R. 
Collier to a seat on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
The Act under which the appointment was made required that 
the appointee should have been a judge of one of the superior 
courts, the intention apparently being that he should be qualified 
for the new post by previous judicial experience. This require- 
ment was complied with by the appointment of Sir R. Collier 
to a judgeship in the Court of Common Pleas, and his immediate 
promotion thence to the Judicial Committee—a proceeding which 
was strongly condemned by the Lord Chief Justice, Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, who deeply resented the use made of one of the superior 
courts as a mere stepping-stone to a higher position. A motion 
censuring the course that had been followed would, no doubt, have 
been carried had it not involved the condemnation of the Lord 
Chancellor, by whom the appointment had been made. Lord 
Hatherley was regarded with feelings of respect and esteem by 
men of all parties—feelings which were enhanced by the physical 
infirmity under which he was now labouring. His eyesight was 
failing to such an extent that he had great difficulty in reading any 
document from the Woolsack. Various expedients were employed 
to assist him ; among them one which had a beautiful spectacular 
effect in the gilded chamber. On each side of the throne, behind 
the Woolsack, stood a tall candelabrum holding sconces for a great 
many candles. Hitherto no use had been made of these candel- 
abra, but now they were lighted up each evening in order to afford 
more light to the Lord Chancellor. Unfortunately, Lord 
Hatherley’s infirmity continued to increase, and compelled him to 
resign his office before the end of the year. The debate on the 
vote of censure was chiefly remarkable for the bitter attack on 
the Lord Chief Justice made by the Duke of Argyll, who character- 
ised Sir A. Cockburn’s letter of protest to the Lord Chancellor 
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as a ‘railing—I had almost said—ribald,’ accusation. It was 
feared that, in consequence of this attack, Sir A. Cockburn might 
refuse to represent this country on the tribunal of arbitration which 
was to adjudicate on the Alabama claims. That he did not so 
refuse was probably due to some sort of apology far the strength 
of the language which had been applied to him. ‘The motion of 
censure was negatived by a majority of two. 

Early in the session the two Houses of Parliament attended 
the Thanksgiving Service held in St. Paul’s Cathedral for the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales from the illness which had so 
nearly proved fatal to him. As is usual on such occasions, every- 
one had to be in his seat long before the arrival of Her Majesty 
and the Prince. Contemplation of the novel and magnificent 
scene was occupation enough for the finst half-hour. After that, 
for most people, weariness succeeded. Not so with me. I was 
fortunate enough to be seated immediately in front of the Judges, 
whose conversation, after a while, came round to the Tichborne 
Case, which was then in progress. From some of the remarks 
made by the Lord Chief Justice I could guess how he longed to 
have a finger in that pie. His desire was fully gratified when 
he presided at the trial of the Claimant for perjury. It seemed 
to be the general opinion of the Judges that the Attorney-General 
in his opening speech for the defence had erred, not only in the 
length of his speech, which had occupied a whole calendar month, 
but also in the strength of the epithets which he applied to the 
Claimant. Certain it is that many who had been impressed by 
the recognition of the Claimant by the Dowager Lady Tichborne 
and by the evidence given in his favour by some of Roger Tich- 
borne’s fellow-officers, became strong partisans after reading the 
opening sentences of Sir J. Coleridge’s speech, though, as the 
event showed, every word of them was fully justified. 

It was during one of the debates on the Ballot Bill that I 
first heard the Standing Order against ‘sharp and taxing’ 
speeches read by the clerk. The debate had certainly become 
very lively. Lord Salisbury attacked the Government generally, 
and Lord Bath attacked the Lord Chancellor in particular. Jord 
Granville, in defending Lord Hatherley, attacked the Duke of 
Richmond, who replied in vigorous language. Then, from one 
of the cross benches, rose the tall, gaunt figure of Lord Clanri- 
carde, who moved that the cld Standing Order be read by the 
clerk. The noble lord never made a more effective speech. 
As Mr. Bethell’s stentorian voice delivered the quaint periods 
of the Standing Order, laughter, gentle at first but soon increasing 
to roars, expelled the heat from the atmosphere of the chamber, 
and in two or three minutes all became once more cool, calm, 
and good-natured. 
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Much attention was given in this session to the proceedings 
under the Treaty of Washington, especially to the ‘indirect 
claims’ against this country which were put forward by the 
United States ; and the English Commissioners who had negotiated 
the treaty had to endure much criticism. One of them was Earl 
de Grey, who, on his return home, had been rewarded for his 
services by being created Marquis of Ripon. Lord Chelmsford 
wittily remarked that, considering how badly the Commissioners 
had done their work, that noble marquis ought to be degraded. 
Tt is a great pity that no collection of Lord Chelmsford’s many 
witty sayings has ever been published. 

The year 1872 was remarkable for its tempestuous weather. 
During a tremendous gale in January a huge piece of stone from 
the central tower of the Houses of Parliament fell through the 
roof into what was then the telegraph office. As Parliament 
had not yet met and the accident took place early in the morning, 
no one was there to be hurt. The telegraph office has since been 
transferred to the other side of the central hall; and, were a 
similar accident to occur while the Commons are sitting, I think 
it is the Government Whips who would be in danger. 

On the reassembling of Parliament in February 1873 it became 
necessary for the new Lord Chancellor, Sir Roundell Palmer, 
to be introduced into the House of Lords as Baron Selborne. 
Like his predecessor Lord Hatherley, he officiated as Speaker of 
the House before his introduction. The status of a Lord Chan- 
cellor in such circumstances is somewhat peculiar. By virtue 
of his office he sits on the Woolsack, puts Questions, and acts as 
the spokesman of the House; but he cannot vote or address the 
House, not being a member of it. His introduction differs from 
that of other peers in two important particulars: A lay peer re- 
ceives his patent from the Lord Chancellor before it is read at 
the table ; a Lord Chancellor cannot present his patent to himself, 
but is supposed to receive it direct from the hands of the Sove- 
reign. This is typified by his laying the document on the Chair 
of State and taking it back again while in a kneeling posture. 
After it has been read, and he has taken the oath, he takes his 
seat first at the bottom of the Barons’ bench, as the junior member 
of the House, and afterwards at the head of the Dukes’ bench, 
as the highest in rank after the members of the Royal Family. 
The ritual prescribed for the introduction of a new peer is some- 
what. elaborate and not quite so edifying as might be desired. 
It involves the reading of long documents, much walking about 
of a brilliant-hued single-file procession, and a great deal of bow- 
ing. The critical moment arrives when the new peer, with his 
two supporters, is conducted by Garter-King-at-Arms to what is 
supposed to be his own particular seat. All three sit down and 
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put on their hats, which are cocked hats, kept for the purpose, 
and do not always fit the users. I have seen a noble lord put 
his on sideways, and apply both hands to keep it balanced on 
the top of his head. At a signal from Garter the trio rise, take 
off their hats, and bow to the Lord Chancellor, who acknowledges 
the salutation from the Woolsack. If it ended there, no harm 
would be done; but custom requires that the salutation should 
be made three times, and that spoils everything; all Garter’s 
efforts to make the three peers keep time being unavailing. At 
the beginning of the new Parliament in 1906 there were so many 
new peers to be iftroduced, that, in order to save time, a great 
innovation was made, and they were introduced in batches, one 
of which amounted, I think, to as many as eighteen. When the 
bowing stage of the ceremony was reached Garter stood in front, 
and conducted with his baton ; but the effect resembled the action 
of the dampers of a grand piano. 

It was universally recognised that another great Chancellor 
had arrived in the person of Lord Selborne, whose high charac- 
ter, learning, and eloquence were equal to those of his rival 
on the front Opposition bench, Lord Cairns. His powers of lucid 
exposition were soon displayed on the introduction of the Judica- 
ture Bill, which proposed to set up a new Court of Appeal, to 
which, as far as English appeals were concerned, the judicial 
functions of the House of Lords were to be transferred. Appeals 
from Scotland and Ireland were excepted in deference to the 
feeling of the legal profession in those parts of the kingdom, which 
desired no change ; but Lord Selborne did not conceal his anticipa- 
tion that at no distant period public opinion would require that 
the new system should apply to all the three countries. There 
were many who viewed the measure with grave mistrust on the 
ground that it would seriously weaken the general position of the 
House of Lords; but the Opposition leaders received it cordially, 
and it passed into law. What happened afterwards afforded an 
excellent illustration of the old adage that ‘ There’s many a slip 
*twixt the cup and the lip’ ; for, as will be seen, though the Bill 
became law, the law never came into operation. 

The session was an unhappy one for the Government, which, 
after having resigned in consequence of an adverse vote in the 
House of Commons, was obliged to resume office on Mr. Disraeli 
declining to form an administration. The inevitable result came 
at an unexpected moment when, late in January 1874, less than 
a fortnight before the date fixed for the re-assembling of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Gladstone announced an immediate dissolution. The 
outcome of the elections was the return of a Conservative majority ; 
ministers resigned, Mr. Disraeli formed an Administration, and, 
when the new Parliament met, there was once more a ‘ general 
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post ’ among the occupants of the crimson benches. Lard Cairns 
returned to the Woolsack, and the Duke of Richmond, a pattern 
man of business, became Leader of the House. The latter part 
of the Session was almost entirely devoted to the consideration of 
the Public Worship Regulation Bill, which fanned to fury the 
flames of religious controversy within the Church of England, 
and was the indirect means of saving the appellate jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords. Lord Redesdale, that staunch champion 
of the dignity and rights of the House, proposed to repeal the 
Act of the previous year, but obtained little support. Lord Cairns, 
on the other hand, brought in Bills for amending that Act, and 
extending its provisions relating to appeals to Scotland and Ireland. 
In the end, however, for the reasons given above, these Bills had 
to be laid aside, and the consideration of the subject was post- 
poned by the passing of a Suspensory Bill, putting off the operation 
of the Act for another year. But when the next year came the 
opposition to Lord Selborne’s Act had gained such strength that 
Lord Cairns, after introducing an amending Bill and getting it 
through committee, felt himself obliged to withdraw it, and once 
more postponed the consideration of the subject to the next Ses- 
sion. The question was finally settled in 1876, when the judicial 
functions of the House of Lords, instead of being abolished, were 
perpetuated and strengthened by the addition of salaried Lords 
of Appeal; the result being that the judicial sittings of the House 
have continued without break to be held with the same regularity, 
in the same place, and with the same observances, as of old, 

It was in the course of this Session that the longest speech 
was made that I ever heard in the House of Lords. The orator 
was the Earl of Leitrim (who was afterwards brutally murdered), 
and his subject was the incapability or unwillingness of the Govern- 
ment to maintain law and order in Ireland. From half past five 
till eleven o'clock the noble lord held forth to an audience con- 
sisting of the Lord Chancellor, the minister who was to answer 
him, and a few weary officials. The Reporters’ Gallery was 
deserted, so no one outside the House could be stirred to indigna- 
tion by the speaker’s indictment of the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary. When he at length sat down, the minister replied 
in a few short sentences, and the House adjourned. Such an in- 
cident could not occur in the House of Commons, which in similar 
circumstances would soon be counted out; but in the Upper House 
three form a quorum. The presence of that number is, however, 
essential to any action of the House, even to the formal act of 
adjournment. I remember, at the beginning of a new Parlia- 
ment, when peers were dropping in one or two at a time for the 
purpose of taking the oath, Lord Selborne, who occupied the 
Woolsack, begging a bishop who had just gone through that cere- 
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mony, late in the afternoon, to remain in the House until the 
adjournment had been moved, as otherwise he, the Lard Chan- 
cellor, would, like the unhappy Theseus, have to go on sitting for 
ever. 

To me, the principal event of the Session of 1875 was the 
retirement, at an advanced age, of my old chief Sir John Lefevre, 
the Clerk of the Parliaments. It was sad to see his empty seat 
at the corner of the Table, where his upright figure and strong 
features had so long remained undisturbed by the shiftings of 
political parties. The testimony to the value of his services borne 
by the House itself is recorded on the Journals. I can speak of 
him in the privacy of his office, where his courtesy and geniality 
were altogether delightful, especially to a young man like myself, 
and inspired positive affection. He was a man of immense intel- 
lectual power and unbounded mental activity. A Senior Wrangler, 
a master of many languages, there were few subjects on which he 
was not qualified to give more than ordinary information. I 
believe he had no ear for music. Yet I remember his coming 
into my room one day, taking up Ouseley’s book on counterpoint 
which lay on my desk, and remarking ‘ Ah! I had a go at that 
once, but I did not make much of it.’ Indeed, it was character- 
istic of him that he should have tried ta overcome a disability laid 
on him by nature. In his earlier days he was, for a brief period, 
a member of the House of Commons, having been returned, I 
think, for Reading; but he was unseated, on petition, in con- 
sequence of the corrupt practices of an agent, and never again 
wooed the suffrages of a constituency. He was succeeded in 
office by his deputy Sir William Rose, whose long experience as 
one of the clerks at the Table rendered his promotion almost a 
matter of course. I had worked under him ever since I entered 
the Parliament Office, but during the next ten years my relations 
with him were much more intimate, and, though I could not help 
missing the geniality ef his predecessor, I soon recognised the 
qualities which fitted him for the position which he had been called 
upon to occupy: his justice, fairness, and consideration in the 
government of a small Department, his extreme conscientiousness, 
which never allowed him to leave another to do what he thought 
he aught to do himself, and his intimate knowledge of the forms 
of the House, coupled with a peculiar kind of memory which, 
though vague, was never treacherous. Often have I known him, 
when something unusual had arisen in the House, direct a clerk 
in words like these : ‘ I am sure something of this sort happened 
once before. I think Lord Lyndhurst was Chancellor, and that 
Lord Grey had something to do with it. Please look it up.’ And 
the clue, vague as it was, generally sufficed to enable us, after 
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diligent study of Indexes and Journals, to find the precedent which 
was in his mind. The very antithesis of such a memory as this 
was that possessed by the late Judge Willis, with whom I read 
law before I was called to the Bar. When referring to a case, 
he could name, not only the volume of the Law Reparts, but the 
actual page of the volume on which it was to be found. Sir 
William Rose had what I thought an exaggerated respect for 
ancient precedents, but he drew the line at those set by Lord 
Brougham, who, he used to say, did exactly as he pleased, whether 
it was constitutionally possible or not. 

In November 1876 the first sittings for the hearing of appeals 
during a prorogation, under Lord Cairns’ Judicature Act, were 
held. There was no sort of ceremony. The two Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinary were introduced, and then a cause was at once heard. 
But it was a great revolution none the less; for here was the 
House of Lords exercising one of its functions when the House of 
Commons was not sitting and could not sit. 

The opening of the session of 1877 by the Queen in person 
was marked by the first appearance of the Prime Minister in 
the character of a Peer of the Realm. Lord Beaconsfield took 


‘part in the ceremony by carrying the Sword of State before Her 


Majesty. In estimating the value of the House of Lords as a 
member of the legislature it is worth noticing that, during twenty 
of the forty-six years which I spent in its service, the Prime 
Minister sat in the hereditary chamber. It is true that Lord 
Russell and Tord Beaconsfield did not inherit their peerages, as 
Lord Derby, Lord Salisbury, and Lord Rosebery did; but it 
must be remembered that, but for the existence of the upper 
chamber, the country would have prematurely lost the services 
of both the former statesmen. That the Prime Minister was 
placed at some disadvantage by his absence from the House of 
Commons was proved by the action of that assembly in connexion 
with Mr. Pigott’s appointment fo the post of Controller of the 
Stationery Office, which was denounced as a job, and actually 
censured as such by a majority of four, Lord Beaconsfield’s col- 
leagues not knowing enough about the matter to make any effec- 
tive defence. This had to be made by the Premier himself in 
the other House, and was so absolutely convincing that the 
Commons reversed their vote. 

The appearance of the Prime Minister on the Treasury Bench 
had the effect of displacing the Duke of Richmond from the leader- 
ship of the House: a circumstance which, although inevitable, 
few could help regretting to some extent, and which was sympa- 
thetically alluded to by Lord Granville in the opening debate of 
the session. 
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It has been said over and over again that no Conservative 
Government was éver thwarted by the House of Lords. The 
history of the session of 1877 affords an excellent refutation of 
this statement. The Government had introduced a Burials Bill 
the provisions of which were of a sanitary character; but in 
committee an amendment was moved by one of their own sup- 
porters admitting Nonconformists to the use of the churchyards, 
thereby conceding 4 claim which had been the subject of pro- 
longed controversy. At the moment, the amendment was rejected 
by a majority of one, but at a later stage if was carried by a 
majority of sixteen, and the Government withdrew their Bill. 

Two small incidents which occurred in 1879 remain in my 
memory. The first was an instance of Lord Beaconsfield’s adroit- 
ness in debate. Lord Hampton had called attention to the posi- 
tion of Canon Fleming, who complained that he had not been 
allowed to exercise his rights as a member of the York Chapter. 
In the course of his speech Lord Hampton referred to the ‘long 
and painful correspondence’ which had taken place between the 
Canon and the Prime Minister. Lord Beaconsfield in his reply 
maintained that the alleged grievance was an imaginary one, 
and denied that the correspondence had been in any sense ‘ pain- 
ful.’ Later in his speech, however, he accidentally slipped into 
the very same expression, and spoke of the ‘long and painful 
correspondence ’ ; but, remembering his previous denial, he paused 
and added ‘ painful only because it was long.” The second inci- 
dent illustrates the sense of fairness which is such an eminent 
characteristic of the House of Lords. Lord Strathnairn had placed 
on the paper a notice condemnatory of Lord Chelmsford’s conduct 
of the war in Zululand, but he made no sign of naming a day for 
its discussion. At length the Duke of Argyll protested against 
such a motion by a great military authority appearing in the 
Order Book day after day without the General whom it con- 
demned having the opportunity of making his defence ; whereupon 
Lord Strathnairn withdrew the motion altogether. 

In March 1880 there was a General Election. Parliament 
was dissolved, not because the Government had suffered a defeat, 
but because it was, in accordance with usage, considered that 
the House of Commons which was elected in 1874 had existed 
long enough. In this way the provisions of the Septennial Act 
were, in practice, so modified as to substitute six years for seven 
as the limit of duration of a Parliament, largely owing, no doubt, 
to the difficulty that would be experienced in procuring the atten- 
dance of members at Westminster when a general election was 
in sight. It will be interesting to observe whether the same rule 
is applied to a quinquennial limit. 

The result of the election was fatal to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government, which resigned before the new Parliament met, and 
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was succeeded by Mr. Gladstone’s second administration. It 
was like old times in the House, Lord Selborne returning to the 
woolsack, and Lord Granville resuming the leadership. As is 
always the case on a change of ministry, a number of new Peers 
were created. Among them was Lord Rowton, who, as Mr. 
Montague Corry, had served the late Premier long and faithfully 
in the capacity of Private Secretary. There were some who 
jeered at his promotion, and professed to treat it as a joke perpe- 
trated by Lord Beaconsfield ; but I doubt if there was ever a more 
popular member of the House, or one whose premature death 
was more widely mourned. Another new Peer was the Right 
Honourable Robert Lowe, who took his seat in the Upper House 
as Viscount Sherbrooke. Lord Rowton never attempted to speak 
in the House ; but Lord Sherbrooke did rise to address the Peers 
not long after he had joined them. He was speaking with all his old 
fluency and vigour, when suddenly he lost the thread of his argu- 
ment. For one long painful minute he stood absolutely silent : 
and then, with a great effort, he launched into another branch 
of his subject. Before sitting down he made a pathetically 
humorous apology for his breakdown, ascribing it to the timidity 
which he felt in addressing such an august assembly for the first 
time. He never tried to speak again. 
ALFRED HARRISON. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES OF EUROPEAN 
BOLSHEVISM 


ACCUMULATED experience is the only satisfaction to be derived 
from having passed through four European Revolutions, and 
emerged to discover, not unnaturally, one’s reason a sole remain- 
ing personal possession. Few people who, like myself, lived con- 
tinuously in Russia for a term of years before the War, and 
closely watched the course of events, were unaware of the 
strenuous efforts being made by a foreign Power to obtain pre- 
dominating influence in the country. 

During the early years of the War the developments in the 
political situation were of the deepest interest. Then I found 
myself involved in the throes of the Revolution, and numbered 
among my personal friends several leaders of the rising Bolshevik 
party. With the coming of the Bolshevik Revolution many of 
the remaining foreign residents left the country, and of those 
who stayed, the majority departed some months later with the 
Allied Embassies and Consulates. At the alliance of the Bol- 
sheviks with the Central Powers a new phase was entered on, 
but I myself was not arrested and imprisoned until some months 
later. when the charge was preferred against me of being ‘a centre 
of disaffection and a political propagandist.’ Following this I 
was accused of being concerned in the blowing up of the Odessa 
Arsenal, and of spending enormous sums of British money in 
fomenting strikes in South Russia. 

Finally I was deported into Galicia, where I was an unwilling 
resident throughout the Ruthenian Bolshevik Revolution, and 
found myself in the city of Lwow during the twenty-one days’ 
bombardment. On the recapture of the town by the Poles, from 
whom I received constant kindness and the greatest considera- 
tion, I was enabled by their aid to make my way up into Austria, 
and witnessed the Bolshevik troubles there. 

Consequently I have had unique opportunities of personally 
observing the progress and methods of the movement in its 
advance across Europe. 

The extraordinary development of Russia during the last fifty 
years, and particularly since the granting of the Constitution in 
1906, had been watched by Germany not only with consternation 
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but with apprehension. The education of the masses of the 
population was progressing rapidly. Between 1880 and 1911 the 
number of primary schools in the country had nearly quadrupled ; 
school houses were erected in the villages as well as in the towns, 
but the very rapidity of the advance in education was a cause 
of discontent with existing conditions. Unhappily a number of 
the masters in the schools were secretly members of the Revolu- 
tionary party, and used their opportunities of moulding the elder 
scholars to their views. 

The universities were also crowded with students possessing 
inadequate means and confronted by the attractions of a city life 
of feverish gaiety. They fell an easy prey to the propagandists 
lying in wait for them. But even so, the number of those who 
were actually disaffected towards the existing system of govern- 
ment formed an infinitesimally small proportion of the population. 
What they lacked in numbers they possessed in fervour. 

At the beginning of the War Germany was fully aware of 
the danger of the rapidly increasing Russian development to 
the German Empire. Industry and commerce were advancing 
side by side with education, and formed a menace to the Berlin 
schemes of world-wide domination which in another decade would 
render them incapable of realisation. Whatever the fortune of 
War might bring, the destruction of Russia must be assured. 

Germany, with her carefully acquired knowledge of Russian 
psychology, was conscious that the whole ordered life of the 
great mass of the people rested on two ever-present facts—re- 
ligious faith and personal loyalty to the Emperor. These two 
things permeated every phase of the fabric of Empire, administra- 
tive, social, commercial ; they were essential realities in daily life 
and work. So long as the people of Russia clung to these two 
great facts of their existence Germany knew Russia to be un- 
conquerable. Destroy these momentous ideals on which the 
whole life of the people was built, and chaos and ruin would ensue. 
Education was not sufficiently disseminated for the proletariat 
to find in a system of ethics a moral substitute for religion. 

In the revolutionists Germany saw a tool ready to her hand. 
Their theses struck at the root of all Russian national life. 
German money poured into Russia to back the extreme revolu- 
tionary propaganda. Secret agents financed by Germany pene- 
trated the army and all branches of the Civil Administration. 
In the Censor’s Department they nullified the censorship. Sedi- 
tious and anti-Christian literature flooded the population. 
Agents were at work in the trenches, in the munition factories. 
Proclamations by the thousand were concealed in packets of choco- 
late imported from Switzerland. Millions of marks were ex- 
pended to accomplish the destruction of Russia by the ruin of 
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the people’s inbred devotion to God and the Emperor. At the 
end of the second year’s War a member of the Government told 
me with grave concern that they knew for a fact Germany at 
that time was spending 50,000 roubles a day on extreme revolu- 
tionary propaganda in the country. 

Eventually the Revolution came; a revolution or drastic 
changes in the system of administration would doubtless ulti- 
mately have come in any case, but the Revolution would never 
have received the impetus it did, or have developed along the lines 
which it has taken, had it not been for the financial help and 
careful work of Germany. The Moderate Party welcomed a 
change of government which promised greater freedom, pros- 
perity, and approximation to Western Europe. Berlin was not 
expending vast sums of money to increase the Slavonic danger 
which threatened her. The Moderates discovered rapidly that 
they had under-estimated the extent to which the ground had 
been cut from beneath their feet. A few days after the success 
of the Revolution in the capital an officer with whom I was 
acquainted came to see me, rejoicing in the overthrow of the 
Empire and the part he now announced he himself had taken 
in furthering the revolutionary propaganda. With triumph he 
declared ‘We have now overthrown the Crown and Monarchy 
in Russia ; in a few years we will abolish God also from Russia.’ 

Hundreds of youthful enthusiasts were possessed by the same 
thought. It became necessary to close many sections of the 
Universities on account of the exodus of these self-appointed young 
teachers, who proclaimed with vigour that it was no longer their 
province to learn, but to instruct others. Like other disciples of 
@ very different Gospel two thousand years ago, they set out two 
by two proclaiming the regeneration of mankind through the 
glorious tenets of the New Civilisation to all the villages through- 
out the country. The Russian peasant, with the trustful sim- 
plicity of a childlike mind, has a great respect for learning, real 
or assumed, and the results of the New Gospel were certainly 
amazing. The propagandists set the seal of their approval on 
the four Nihilist axioms and gathered them to their Bolshevik 
hearts. 

They declared the whole of existing civilisation to have been 
evolved on entirely wrong lines, and announced the necessity of 
destroying the old civilisation and building a new. In the breath- 
less headlong rush into the new era of enlightenment the experi- 
ence of the world was brushed aside as valueless. They learnt 
nothing from the history of mankind. They regarded themselves 
as teachers only. With the courage which comes from abysmal 
ignorance or unfathomable wisdom they thrust aside the conclu- 
sions of ten thousand years and attempted to rebuild the world 
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by a course of instruction extending over less than ten days. The 
main foundations on which the civilisations of the world have been 
laboriously built were treated as contemptible and useless to 
humanity. They worked sedulously for the attainment of the 
four great objects on which my many Russian Extremist friends 
told me their Bolshevik companions pinned their hopes. They 
believe the essential rottenness of the world to be due to the 
ubiquitous religious sense. All religion must be destroyed, par- 
ticularly all forms of the Christian Faith, which is by its essential 
principles fundamentally opposed to the immorality, class hatred, 
and contempt for the feelings of one’s neighbour, spread 
by the Bolsheviks; hence the placards which supplant the old 
Ikons in public places, announcing ‘ Religion is opium to the 
People.’ The first great point of the New Civilisation is not 
only the abolition of religion but the substitution of universal 
Atheism. 

The second point is based on the conviction that marriage 
as a permanent institution is reprehensible, and monogamy a 
ridiculous and unnatural conventionality which must be swept 
aside in favour of temporary unions and promiscuous free love. 
As a further consideration connected with this matter, the old 
family life is to be replaced by the State rearing of children at 
the expense of the Government. 

The third and fourth points are respectively the abolition of 
all rights of private property and the substitution of collectivism, 
and the replacing of centralised administration by local indepen- 
dent Soviets. The third from its inception was doomed to 
failure, the fourth proved so utterly impracticable that it has been 
abandoned and the Soviet Government is now probably the most 
highly centralised Bureaucracy in Europe. 

No longer protected by a paternal Government, the popula- 
tion listened attentively to their new instructors, who, burning 
with enthusiasm and the fire of fanaticism, everywhere gained 
followers. In a wealth of glowing rhetoric the people were taught 
the foolishness of believing in the existence of God, the stupidity 
of loyalty to their Sovereign, the ludicrousness of sin and heaven 
and hell, the wicked craftiness of their clergy, and their own 
right to the land, houses, and personal property of others. 

Anarchy, murder, and outrage swept through the country. 
Committees were formed in the towns and villages and on board 
the ships of the Black Sea Fleet to inquire into the evidence for 
the existence of an Almighty God. These on all sides passed 
resolutions, ‘ We abolish God.’ Law, order, and morality were 
hurled into the chaotic maelstrom, which sucked into itself the 
old foundations of the national life. Secret agents prompted 
wholesale massacres of officers and those in command. Germany 
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knew that officerless armies are useless. Only by death could the 
return of technically trained leaders be rendered an impossibility. 
Christianity became a mockery. The old sense of the brother- 
hood of man, which was more of a practical fact in Russia than 
anywhere else in Europe, is now nothing but an object of derision. 
Hatred is preached on every side against all but the members of 
one class. Unselfishness is proclaimed a vice, profligacy raised 
to a virtue. Restraints and curbs on depravity are annihilated. 
The brute beast which slumbers beneath the restrictions of civilisa- 
tion has leaped snarling into life. Cruelties and abominations 
beside which the doings of the French Revolution were nothing 
but the frolics of a Pleasant Sunday Afternoon have drenched 
the whole land with blood. Thousands of innocent men, women, 
and children, whose greatest crime has been the accident of their 
birth, have perished beneath the iron tyranny of the New 
Civilisation. : 

Russia at the present time lies crushed and bleeding beneath 
a despotism more relentless than anything Europe has seen for 
a thousand years. There is no freedom of mind or body, although 
this is the catch phrase of the agitators. The surviving organs 
of the Press dare not write the truth; to speak it is to court 
imprisonment and death, even when the offender is a foreigner, 
as in the case of Keeling who was arrested and thrown into prison, 
where presumably he still languishes, if alive, while his pro- 
Bolshevik companion was feted and shown those things it was 
considered desirable he should see. Numbers of my own friends 
have been shot or tortured to death; one at least was fastened 
with chains to a plank of wood and roasted alive. Seventeen 
died ghastly and horrible deaths in captivity during the space of 
a single week. 

The principles of the Revolution are just what Germany has 
paid out millions of marks to make them. They are those prin- 
ciples which we now see put into practice. The Bolsheviks | 
acclaim this truth in triumph. The anti-Bolsheviks, who would 
as one man oppose a return of autocracy, acknowledge it as a 
fact. Socialists, Democrats, Constitutional Monarchists, Repub- 
licans, Cadets or Bolsheviks know the Revolution promoted from 
Germany stands for the present chaos. The Bolshevik propa- 
ganda now working throughout Europe, and backed by Germany, 
waves a bogey inscribed counter-revolution before the alarmed 
eyes of the democratic nations of the world. Germany does not 
wish her work undone ; it has not yet completed its purpose—the 
downfall of the Allies in Europe, and the overthrow of the Britist. 
Empire. 

With the oncoming of the Austro-German armies into Russia 
at the Peace of Brest-Litovsk, my experiences of Bolshevism 
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entered on a new phase. My place of residence was the terrorised 
city of Odessa, where the cowed and despoiled population had 
been bullied into abject submission by patrols of motor lorries 
tilled with bands of Red soldiers armed with rifles and fixed 
bayonets who frequently fired among the civil population for 
the sole purpose of putting ‘ The fear of the People’ into the dis- 
tracted citizens. ‘the town had been drenched with blood; 
murders and outrages in the streets as well as houses were of daily 
even hourly occurrence. ‘Trade was paralysed, shops looted, the 
bourgeoisie arrested, tortured, and done to death by hundreds 
in circumstances of fiendish cruelty. Night after night, women 
were raped to death in the port, the timber wharves, and the 
public parks, and their shrieks were the most terrible sounds 
I have ever heard. The Soviet administration took no measures 
to prevent the appalling outrages or to punish the miscreants 
who wallowed in them; therefore I hold the Soviet Government 
directly responsible for a state of affairs that can only be described 
as Hell let loose. The only measure taken was that girls or 
women who survived these orgies and were found still living, 
dying or insane, were ordered to be shot. 

The Allied Consuls and the majority of the foreign population 
left before the worst of these atrocities were perpetrated. Some 
months later a general massacre of the educated population was 
arranged to begin with the extermination of one hundred and 
eight families. This last brutality was averted by the arrival 
of the armies of the Central Powers. 

Undoubtedly the rapidly accumulating horrors were deliber- 
ately incited by the secret German Bolshevik Agents in order 
that the advancing Teutonic armies might not be met as foes, 
but welcomed as deliverers coming to save the people from a 
tyranny more brutal than anything Russia had ever previously 
known. The scheme was entirely successful. The German 
troops were received as saviours. The intrigue was cleverly man- 
aged. Nothing had been left to chance. ll possibility of effec- 
tive armed opposition had been rendered impossible by the enor- 
mous massacres of Russian officers previously systematically 
incited by the German propagandists. 

The march into the Ukraine was another stage in a Teutonic 
intrigue which had been moving forward for the previous forty 
years, the design for expansion towards the East and access to 
the Black Sea. Some allusion to this policy is necessary in follow- 
ing the developments of Bolshevism in Central Europe. Before 
the coming of the Austrian Armies into South Russia, a careful 
preparation had extended over the preceding twelve years. The 
Ruthenian or Ukrainian population of Galicia are of the same race 
as the Russian Ukraines and speak a-dialect of the same language. 
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For several years before the War, Vienna had studiously and 
painstakingly sought the favour and support of the Ruthenians 
by extending to them signal privileges. Ruthenian Universities 
had been granted, and eight or nine Ruthenian Public Schools 
founded in Galicia and supported by the State. 

At the same time efforts were systematically made to destroy 
the former happy relations existing between the Polish popula- 
tion and the Ruthenian. For many centuries the country formed 
part of the Polish kingdom ; the Ruthenians had never ruled there 
as a separate Power. Harmony and intermarriage between the 
two races was firmly established until Vienna at the instigation 
of Berlin deliberately planned to destroy the existing happy rela- 
tions. This policy aimed at so disaffecting the adjacent Russian 
Ukrainian population with the rule of the Imperial Russian 
Government that union with Austria would be wholeheartedly 
welcomed. ‘To this end the first Austrian armies which occupied 
the Southern Ukraine were composed of Ruthenian troops who 
were not only a branch of the same race as the population of 
the occupied territory, and speaking a dialect of the same lan- 
guage, but also unconscious political propagandists testifying to 
the excellent conditions they enjoyed under Austrian rule. 
Within three days of the arrival of the Austro-German Army in 
Odessa, the men were sent into the city with orders to fraternise 
with the inhabitants, to conduct themselves with marked courtesy 
and self-restraint, and to meet all friendly advances with con- 
ciliatory affability. 

The Russian Bolshevik troops fled at the approach of the 
Austro-Germans. The Black Sea Fleet left the morning Odessa 
was surrendered. Some of the ships were so heavily laden with 
plunder they could scarcely get under way. A large proportion of 
the worst Bolshevik criminals of the district, together with the 
more notorious bands of assassins and highwaymen liberated from 
the prisons in early revolutionary days by the Reds in the cause of 
‘Freedom of Mind and Body,’ escaped with the Fleet. The 
crews of two vessels having murdered their officers some time 
before, they were unable to navigate their ships until help was 
sent from other parts of the Fleet. The Bolshevik flag-ship took 
on board the entire company from the two largest houses of ill- 
fame in the city, together with their private orchestras. For 
three days before the Austro-Germans marched into Odessa the 
Bolsheviks had divers at work from the Imperial yacht Almas 
and the cruiser Sinope, dragging the harbour for the weighted 
bodies of the murdered officers, of whom about four hundred had 
been done to death, the majority after torture with boiling steam 
followed by exposure to draughts of freezing air. Others were 
burnt alive, bound to planks which were slowly pushed into the 
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furnaces. Jn this way perished General Chormachoif and many 
other of my acquaintances. The bodies now recovered from the 
water were destroyed in the ships’ fires. Later, a member of the 
Austrian Staff, himself strongly condemning the German Bol- 
shevik propaganda, which he considered a far too dangerous 
weapon, told me their Staff had been supplied with the ust oi 
names of the four hundred officers done to death in the Odessa 
district. ’ 

The relief of the orderly elements of the population at the 
withdrawal of the Bolsheviks was intense. The Germanic plans 
so far worked without a hitch; the Central Powers were received 
as deliverers from an unendurable tyranny. After a few weeks 
the men of the Black Sea Fleet, who formed the most brutal and 
lawless elements of Bolshevism in the South, were amnestied by 
the German Military Staff, and four hundred of the worst of the 
sailors who had carried out massacres of men, women, and 
children in Sevastopol, in circumstances of unbelievable cruelty, 
returned to Odessa to the consternation of the surviving 
population. On a grey chill afternoon I stood with a silent per- 
turbed crowd watching the home-coming of the notorious blue- 
coated Bolshevik cut-throats. The faces of the townspeople 
expressed fear and loathing, while the eyes of the sailors were 
alight with sullen anger. 

From this time the menace of Bolshevism began to recoil on 
its instigators and their allies. A renewed Bolshevik propaganda 
immediately began among the Austrian troops. At first the 
Austrian Staff refused to recognise the danger. Civilians naturally 
were not admitted to the barracks, neither were public meetings 
allowed without the consent of the military and a member of the 
police being present. The methods of the Bolsheviks were signifi- 
cant. They were amply supplied with money, and came to an 
arrangement with the keepers of small shops and tobacco kiosks 
in the vicinity of the military depots. In each of these, evening 
by evening, a suave and plausible propagandist in civilian clothes 
took his stand, drawing groups of the Austrian soldiers into 
friendly discussion. Invitations to supper in private houses were 
also extended to three or four men at a time for the same purpose. 

It was not long before the result became manifest in the in- 
creasing instances of insubordination. An Austrian officer and 
three sentries were found murdered in the port. The Bolsheviks 
grew bolder, assassinations began again and street shooting at 
night. The culminating event which brought the Austrian mili- 
tary authorities to a sense of their danger occurred at the residence 
of some friends of mine where the Austrian Field-Marshal, General 
Von Jessar, had commandeered rooms. The soldiers quartered 
at this Russian villa one day demanded of their officer in grossly 
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insubordinate language an increase of the sugar ration. On the 
request being refused the ringleader drew his revolver and fired 
at the officer in charge. The affair led to a careful inquiry into 
the condition of the troops. Extensive fraternisation with the 
Bolsheviks was found to be taking place. Some of the heavier 
guns had been tampered with and the locks removed ; a Bolshevik 
rising was in process of incubation, and two Ruthenian regiments 
had promised to join forces with the disaffected. Some officers 
of the Austrian Staff with whom I was personally acquainted 
were gravely concerned and privately spoke in strong reproba- 
tion of the German Bolshevik propaganda in Russia. 

It became necessary to remove nearly 40,000 Ruthenian troops 
from Odessa and to replace them by Hungarians, the problem of 
whose language brought the Bolshevik propaganda almost to a 
deadlock for the time being. The disaffected regiments were 
removed much further East. 

The situation now became so serious that it was deemed neces- 

sary to disarm the population. The city was raked through 
three times by the Army of Occupation, but with very partial 
success, and this proceeding was bitterly resented by the inhabit- 
ants of the poorer parts of the city. Arms and ammunition were 
carefully concealed in quantities. Mock funerals were carried out 
in which coffins filled with rifles and cartridges were solemnly 
followed by weeping mourners and interred in the cemetery 
vaults. . 
Strong measures were taken to prevent the expected rising. 
Machine-guns were placed at all street corners and cross roads, 
with gunners and guards ready for instant service day or night, 
and a sentry stationed outside every house in which an officer 
was quartered. This precaution acted as a check on the Bol- 
shevik penchant for assassination. During the weeks preceding 
the occupation of the city by the Central Powers 70,000 rifles 
had been taken from the Odessa Arsenal by the Bolsheviks and 
distributed to their supporters. A large number of machine-guns 
had also been given out, and vast quantities of ammunition. 
Between 30,000 and 40,000 rifles and 27 machine-guns were 
recovered in the disarming of the population. 

The Bolsheviks were greatly enraged by these measures. 
Sniping of Austrian and German soldiers in the streets after 
dark, which had never entirely ceased, increased at an alarming 
rate. Between twenty and thirty men were shot every night. 
Constant highway robbery and brigandage again rendered the 
suburbs unsafe after dark. 

The removal from Odessa of the now disaffected Russian- 
speaking Austrian army was followed by stern measures of re- 
pression, too late to be effective. Numbers of Bolsheviks were 
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arrested and imprisoned. At the same time the Austrian Staff, 
‘now thoroughly aware of the insecurity of their position, endea- 
voured by all means in their power to hasten the fulfilment of 
the food conditions of the Bolshevik Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. An 
Austrian Food Commission visited all villages in the area, com- 
mandeering enormous supplies at one third of the market value. 
The indignant peasants hid their food and buried their grain. 
Trained dogs were then employed to scent out the concealed 
hoards. In many cases the infuriated moujiks endeavoured to 
defend their possessions. Austrian officers and search parties 
were murdered. The Army of Occupation retaliated. 

Food was now seized with redoubled severity, only three sacks 
of flour or grain were allowed to remain for each household, and 
a few weeks later a German Commission arrived from Kieff and 
seized two of the three, leaving only one sack to a family. 

The Austrians, welcomed a few months before as deliverers 
of the people from a hateful oppression, were now detested as 
a high-handed foreign domination. The Bolsheviks, although 
their leaders were nominally in alliance with Germany, now 
played the réle of patriots and champions of the rights of the 
peasants. Their betrayal of the country at Brest-Litovsk was 
forgotten. A nightly guerilla warfare was vigorously carried on 
in which all Austrian soldiers were shot at sight. The assassina- 
tions assumed such proportions that the Staff threatened to with- 
draw all patrols from the streets. By a swing of the pendulum 
the Bolsheviks found themselves enjoying a popularity which 
would have been deemed an impossibility a few months before. 
They were acclaimed as heroes, defenders of the poor. 

A Bolshevik rising took place, and the buildings on the out- 
skirts of the city occupied by the Austrian Staff were energetically 
attacked. The Staff fled in motors towards Kieff. For three 
days they were missing, lost on the Steppe. The Bolsheviks, for 
some reason, were unable to follow up their advantage. A large 
number of the ringleaders were shot, others publicly hanged and 
their bodies left for several days exposed to view as a warning 
to the population. They were regarded as martyrs to national 
freedom. 

A whisper now arose, studiously and mysteriously repeated 
and fostered by the German agents, that if the Allies arrived their 
methods would be similar to those of the Central Powers, their 
objects not only the repression of Bolshevism but the draining 
from the exhausted country of the remaining wheat and grain 
needed by the people. My own man told me repeatedly that 
the masses were being steadily imbued with the idea that the 
coming of France and England would mean extortion of money 
and greater want of food. 

2m 2 
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By this time the collapse of Germany and Austria was in- 
evitable. Berlin and Vienna alike recognised this. The only ° 
question now remaining was how to direct the unavoidable down- 
fall into such channels as would cause the greatest possible em- 
barrassment to the Allies. For some weeks longer Vienna clung 
desperately to the forlorn hope of a Hapsburg Principality in 
Galicia ; the Ruthenians had been treated with exemplary favour 
for the last two generations in order to further the Austrian 
schemes in South Russia. 

Germany recognised that a large, united, and free Poland 
would be one of the first results of the downfall of the Central 
Powers, and that this would have the strong support of England 
and France, and also entail the dismemberment of both the 
German and Austrian Empires. Germany saw her opportunity 
and with cynical hatred of Poland deliberately engineered the 
Ruthenian Revolution. On my return to England I brought 
with me a copy of the secret German military orders directing 
the carefully organised upheaval in Poland. The Ruthenian 
troops which had become imbued with Bolshevik principles in 
Russia were recalled and deliberately employed to prevent the 
resuscitation of Poland. These papers contained the names, 
numbers, and full details of all the units of the Ruthenian army 
to be used for the destruction of Polish Galicia, together with 
the directions for the careful removal and scattering of Polish 
officers and the substitution of German and Ruthenian leaders. 

These documents, captured from a German aeroplane and 
committed to my care by a former Governor of Galicia, reveal 
the plot by which Poland was to be thrown into the horrors of 
internal strife, and embarrassed and beset by a Bolshevik army 
let loose in her midst. The German hatred of Poland has in- 
creased in proportion as her own power has weakened. She is 
determined to retain a great part of her former share of divided 
and despoiled Poland, and to hamper and weaken in every possible 
way the great nation she has never been able to Germanise. 

T was in Lwow when the city was captured by the Ruthenian 
Bolsheviks. The streets ran with blood. The army returned 
from Russia terrorised the Polish population with the brutal atroci- 
ties which are everywhere associated with the Bolshevik regime. 
People were robbed in their houses and in the streets by the 
ubiquitous search patrols, women outraged, children done to 
death, shops looted and houses burnt. People whose names and 
addresses are known to me met a horrible fate at the hands of 
the new Army of Liberty. Liwow groaned beneath a reign of 
terror in which there was security of neither life nor property. 
Violence and outrage occurred with sickening repetition day by 
day. Guns were placed on the Vysoki Zamok heights command- 
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ing the city, directed by German officers and served by German 
gunners. The Poles offered a reward of ten thousand kronas 
for any Prussian officer brought in dead or alive. The officers 
and men manning the guns on the heights were seen to be in 
Prussian uniform. 

My experiences of Bolshevism in Austria were no happier. An 
apt description of the situation wherever the Bolsheviks succeed 
in establishing their domination was contained in the remark of 
a Russian friend of mine—‘In our Russia there is now no God, 
no religion, no Czar, no money, no property, no commerce, no 
happiness, no safety, only Freedom.’ 

And this is the wonderful New Civilisation we are asked to 
accept in exchange for our own. Peasants and manual workers 
are coerced as never before, industry is ruined, commerce reduced 
to a primeval condition of barter, and the population cowed and 
held in subjection by such methods as placing a machine-gun on 
the back seat of an open motor, and while running the car at full 
speed, opening fire on the civilian passers-by at the hour when 
the streets are most crowded to put ‘ The fear of the People ’ into 
the populace. I have seen these methods used, and men and 
women fall in the streets. 

It is for this that a diligent propaganda is being conducted 
among ourselves, that agitators are working in the factories and 
industrial centres. British democracy stands to gain nothing by 
the unrest produced, but Berlin hopes yet to see the commerce of 
the world thrown into German hands. 


R. COURTIER-FORSTER. 
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THE BALTIC STATES AND THE 
BOLSHEVIKS 


Tax Special Correspondent of a leading London daily on the 
Petrograd front wired on August 24, 1919: 


It is possible now to sum up with fair accuracy the general situation 
on the Petrograd front. Two months at the outside remain for campaign- 
ing. An effective advance on Petrograd must be by land, for however 
invaluable may be the services of the fleet, the final offensive depends on 
the army. The only possible forces available are the Finnish, Russian, 
and Esthonian. Since the victory of the Finnish Socialists in defeating 
General Mannerheim, who alone was desirous and capable of leading an 
expedition, it is extremely doubtful whether the co-operation of Finland 
is obtainable. The Russians, despite the receipt of supplies and the 
reorganisation of the front, are still probably unable alone to take the 
capital before winter. The Esthonians are unwilling to advance unless 
their independence is formally recognised by the Allies. If it is desired 
that Petrograd be taken it is essential that the Esthonians’ wishes should 
be gratified on the absolute condition of their actively participating [in the 
campaign against Petrograd], and also that financial support be arranged 
for the Russians and the Esthonians, who would thus co-operate in the 
decisive push. It is understood that General Gough [chief of the British 
Military Mission] is proceeding to London for a conference, the gravity of 
which it is impossible to exaggerate. In order to obtain success it is impera- 
tive that serious measures should be undertaken and instantly carried 
out with all the forces at the [British] Government’s disposal. At the 
same time it is most desirable that persuasions be addressed to the Finnish 
Government with the object of the latter’s not obstructing the volunteer 
movement directed towards the delivery of the oppressed Ingermanlanders 
from the Bolshevik tyranny. In this connexion it is important to remark 
that a complete change has come over the Activist party which controls 
military policy within the Finni8h army. This, which was formerly pro- 
German and opposed to the capture of Petrograd, now understands that 
the sole salvation of Finland lies in sweeping out the Bolsheviks. The 
urgency of a combined movement on Petrograd is pointed to by the fact 
that Denikin is still hundreds of miles from Kiev, and it is improbable 
that he can take Moscow and Petrograd without co-ordination from the 
north-western front. The results of not taking Petrograd are of such 
gravity that it is imperative in the most solemn way to warn the British 
public of them. In the first place, Esthonia will refuse to receive within 
her borders the Russian troops who, deprived of supplies, will be unable 
to resist the Bolsheviks and will themselves turn Bolshevik, surrendering 
the armament and equipments sent out by Great Britain: the officers will 
escape or be murdered. Secondly, it is indubitable that a Bolshevik move- 
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ment will foilow in Esthonia, then in Finland, then in Scandinavia, and 
in 1920 Great Britain will be faced with thealternative of either conducting 
a struggle with Bolshevism on an unprecedented scale at a great disadvan- 
tage, or confessing herself beaten, allowing Germany to turn Russia into 
a colony, and passively witnessing the subversion of our national 
civilisation. 


This message was not printed, and the correspondent who sent 
it received an admonition not to indulge in prophecy. Neverthe- 
less his predictions have all either been fulfilled or are now receiv- 
ing justification—with the solitary exception that instead of the 
Bolsheviks taking the arms from the Russians, when refused 
admittance to Esthonia, the latter admitted the Russian Army as 
refugees on to Esthonian territory and there disarmed it, keeping 
the guns and rifles as. a perquisite for themselves. Esthonia has 
made peace with the Bolsheviks. The Russian North-western 
army, which, as I pointed out in the January number of this 
Review, failed to take Petrograd owing chiefly to want of decision 
on the part of the British Government, has been dissolved. - Part 
of its remnants has gone over to the Bolsheviks, part is dying of 
typhus, part is understood to have been put to forced labour in the 
Esthonian peat-bogs. The Bolsheviks, in their organs Pravda 
and the Izvestiya, openly jeer at the Allies and boast that in 
forcing peace upon Esthonia they have scored a triumph over their 
foes. Their boast is just. Esthonia means Reval, its chief city, 
which like a greater, prouder Rye, springs up on its hill above 
the sea, and dominates the northern Baltic. Reval is Russia’s 
key to the West, and whoever holds the port can lock or open 
the gate at will. The Bolsheviks are now busy unlocking it. 

Mankind is apt to attach big names to things. They have a 
pleasing sound, and when we pronounce them we feel as though 
we had taken a step forward. Thus we talk of the problem of 
the Baltic States. In reality there is no such thing. The Baltic 
States—Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania—are, and must always be, 
part of the Russian system, whether that system be an historic, 
national autocracy, like the former Imperial régime, or a demo- 
cratic confederation like that dreamt of by many Russian Pro- 
gressives in 1917, or a base despotism of alien force, like that of 
the Bolsheviks. Finland, by history, geography, and social deve- 
lopment, is placed apart. It is as inevitable that Russia should 
have free access to the sea by means of Reval as that England 
should control, say, Plymouth or Germany Hamburg. There 
is no reason why Esthonia should not be an autonomous State, 
forming part of the Russian system for the vital purposes of 
defence and economic development, but the notion of her remain- 
ing entirely separate, or forming a durable combination with Latvia 
and Lithuania against Russia, belongs to the realm of fantasy. 
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Esthonians conversant with the world outside Esthonia, which 
boasts a population of 1,200,000 souls, themselves recognise this, 
and admit that even should their country obtain recognition from 
the Great Powers her independence in the full sense of the word 
would be of a temporary character only and the prelude to reunion 
in one form or another with the Russian State. 

If I take Esthonia as the protagonist in the Baltic drama, 
it is because from geographical causes Reval is the vital point. 
As it is impossible that Russia should exist without Reval, so 
also it is inconceivable that, when Esthonia is included in the 
Russian system, Latvia and Lithuania should stay outside. They 
would have no lasting source of life. This is perfectly well recog- 
nised by the Bolsheviks. They have made peace with Esthonia, 
not in order to observe it, but as a preliminary to conducting a 
campaign directed to absorb that country, and obtain possession 
of Reval, when they know that their influence will become para- 
mount to the south and west likewise. That campaign will not 
be by force of arms but by propaganda. The next move against 
Esthonian liberties will come from within and not from without. 
Already in November last Bolshevik agents in Reval were making 
discreet inquiries whether, in the event of Esthonia ‘going Red,’ 
the British fleet would blockade Reval. They have now long 
since had their answer from Mr. Lloyd George : it will not. The 
British fleet will not, we are told, blockade anything next spring, 
and, when the ice which seals Petrograd Bay breaks up, the Bol- 
sheviks will have free egress and ingress through Reval and Petro- 
grad too. In Reval they feel themselves strong enough to have, 
one night, decorated the town with red flags and painted the door 
of the British Mission the same colour. Money from Bol- 
shevik sources has been busily at work there for several months 
past. There is a strong Red element in the Esthonian army and 
the Esthonian populace. On several occasions detachments of 
Esthonian troops have assumed the Red cockade, and at least 
one lively mutiny in the Bolshevik interest had to be suppressed 
last autumn. The people themselves are demoralised by the cor- 
ruption known to exist in the Government, and disgusted at not 
being allowed to confiscate outright the property of former owners, 
whom they have been taught to believe their natural enemies. 
There is in Esthonia, despite the many virtues_of the people, no 
solid class educated by effort and ballasted by widespread pro- 
prietorship, such as exists in Finland and forms the backbone of 
that promising State. When the Bolsheviks’ agitation gets to 
work in Esthonia it may be expected to have an easy victory. 
This time they will probably not repeat the mistake they made 
before of uprooting all national Esthonian life, but will probably 
be content with seeing a local Red system installed, which with- 
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out so much offending popular sentiment will give them practical 
control of the situation. te 

That the above is roughly the Bolshevik programme is esta- 
blished not only by indications on the spot, but by the public 
declarations of the Bolshevik leaders. Lenin, in his well-known 
letter to the Italian Communists, enjoined them to refrain for 
the moment from open action, since the better plan was to pro- 
ceed through ostensible concessions to the ‘capitalist’ countries 
to the real mastery of Communism over the world. To the Third 
International in Germany he similarly wrote that all the con- 
cessions made now to the bourgeoisie would be many timés repaid 
in the world-revolution to which they paved the way. And the 
official Bolshevik comment on the conclusion of peace with 
Esthonia is that whatever Sovietdom gives up now ‘ will even- 
tually return to us when Esthonia has been converted to our ways 
of thinking and joined Soviet Russia. Esthonia is now in a 
Kerensky period, but she will soon adopt the Soviet system of 
government. Then we will conclude a treaty of fraternity and 
union with her.’ It is further to be noted that in the treaty of 
peace itself explicit mention is made that the same easy condi- 
tions will not be allowed to other suitors for peace. The Bol- 
sheviks were prepared to grant exceptional terms to Esthonia 
to break the barrier that has prevented them from carrying their 
attack directly into the heart of the West. True, they have 
sent large sums, computed at a hundred million sterlmg, among 
us, a fifth of which is said to have been devoted to their chief 
enemy, Great Britain, and this is virtually admitted by Martens, 
the Bolshevik agent in America; but their numerous paid and 
voluntary agents have had to work under considerable difficulties. 
These will now be removed or at least reduced. 

Lenin, it is said, regarded the Esthonian peace negotiations 
as & means of trying ‘on the dog’ the methods he will apply 
to England. Very wicked of the Esthonians, some may think, 
to lend themselves to such a purpose. But the Esthonians had 
no choice. For over a year they had given us repeated warnings 
that unless they received support they would have to make péace. 
Five times before the summer of 1919 they made application for 
British troops. however few, to be sent to their aid, when they 
knew they could walk through anything. But without support 
they could not continue for ever to make head against the Bolshe- 
viks. Their army amounted to perhaps 55,000 men; and the 
Bolsheviks could, when they had settled more pressing claims 
to the South and East, without much difficulty throw twice that 
number against them. Esthonia, in her desire to avoid friendly 
relations with a neighbour in whose friendliness no ane believed, 
went so far as to offer herself to the British Crown as a pro- 
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tectorate. But offers and supplications were of no avail. The 
help we were prepared to give was limited to supplying on credit 
uniforms for the Esthonian army, a few batteries of guns, and 
advice not to make terms with the Bolsheviks, without any sug- 
gestion as to how that estimable advice could be put into practice. 
When it ultimately became obvious that good advice without 
force was useless, our Government graciously gave Esthenia per- 
mission to make peace with an enemy whom the Prime Minister’s 
words, were they meant seriously, had shown to be unworthy 
of any treatment but the rope. 

As if it were not enough to evince superlative weakness our- 
selves, we took care by our treatment of the Russians to show 
Esthonia how flimsy was Great Britain’s support even if once 
accorded. We had undertaken to back the Ally who had saved 
Paris in 1914, at all events to the extent of selling her munitions 
for which we had no use, and giving her moral assistance, though 
carefully adding that it should not be made effective by arms, 
against the agents of Germany who had seized the power. That 
there may be no mistake let me once more point out that Yudenich, 
like Denikin, and like Kolchak, their chief, now murdered owing 
to the supineness of the Allies in whom he placed a mistaken trust, 
was fighting for the Constituent Assembly, in other words for 
government of the people by the people and for the people of 
Russia. The Bolsheviks, since they turned out the first Con- 
stitnent Assembly, have been fighting against government by 
the people and for the government of Russia by the military des- 
potism of a minority. Therefore we have every right to cal] 
Kolchak’s forces Russians, and their opponents agents of the 
Power which first sent Lenin and his coadjutors into Russia. 
Now after wearisome delays'rifles and boots were beginning to 
arrive in Esthonia for the Russian troops, not indeed as a gift, 
but supplied on credit: and it should be remarked that Mr. Lloyd 
George is incorrect in saying that Great Britain has spent a 
hundred millions sterling on the Russians, because in the first 
place if they won we should recover the value of the munitions, 
and in the second the value put on them was a purely paper value, 
since they were unsaleable, unusable, and would have cost more 
to store and guard than to send away. Munitions then were 
arriving. At this moment occurred one of those regrettable 
incidents that will happen between people who are acting in 
concert for a given purpose but without a definite agreement and 
with ultimate aims not entirely the same. The Russians were 
fighting for the liberation of Russia. The Esthonians were fight- 
ing to preserve the liberty of Esthonia. Owing perhaps to natural 
doubts, perhaps to suspicions artificially fomented, the Esthonians 
suddenly declared that the word given by Yudenich and Kolchak 
that the liberty of Esthonia should be respected by Russians after 
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the liberation of Russia from the Bolsheviks was not enough for 
them. They must have a democratic Russian Government on 
whose good faith Esthonia could rely. Otherwise not only would 
the Esthonian army not receive orders to advance, but it was 
practically certain that the troops would retire from the positions 
they held and the front be thrown open to the Bolsheviks. Some 
Russian regiments too were infected with the same spirit, 
encouraged therein by the tactlessness of commanders who were 
averse to General Yudenich’s democratic platform. A situation 
in the nature of an ultimatum was created, and it was by no means 
sure going to bed at night that one would not learn in the morn- 
ing that the front had disappeared. 

In these circumstances General Marsh, Chief of Staff of the 
British Military Mission, after telegraphic consultation with 
General Gough at Helsingfors, summoned a gathering of repre- 
sentative Russians to Reval and, informing them that the situa- 
tion was critical, gave the assembly fifty minutes to decide upon 
a Government, failing which the last chance of liberating Petra- 
grad would be gone. Thus was the North-Western Russian 
Government born. ‘Through its efforts the situation was held 
together for another two and a half difficult months and the 
Russian soldiers, who advanced into battle shouting ‘ Long live 
the Constituent Assembly,’ were enabled by their trust 
in the Government to follow leaders some of whom they 
suspected of reactionary aspirations. Here was a chance 
for the British Government to prove its loyalty at once to 
the Russian cause and to the democratic principles it was never 

tired of urging on Russians. True, there was opposition to the 
new Government in certain Russian quarters; opposition is com- 
mon in all matters, and there were bound to be some disappointed 
politicians. But had Great Britain given recognition, of how- 
ever temporary and qualified a character, to the North-Western 
Crovernment and however slight support to its finances, opposition 
would have been speedily overcome and both the Russians and the 
Esthonians been shown that our intentions were serious. What 
in fact happened? No recognition was given, no support granted, 
Colonel Pirie Gordon, the head of the British Political Mission 
at Reval, and the only British official to have won Russian con- 
fidence, was summarily recalled, and General Marsh is believed 
to have received a sreart rap over the knuckles. The Esthonians 
were shown as clearly as possible that we were not prepared to 
go further than the dilly-dallying that had been in progress since 
the Armistice. Meanwhile they saw the Germans gradually 
reinforcing their formidable army in Courland till it reached a 
total estimated at some 150,000 men, in face of a stream of futile 
notes from Paris and unheeded orders from the British Military 
Mission. The latter were jubilant when Von der Goltz refrained 
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in July from sending his troops into action against the Letts and 
remained hovering like a vulture ready to pounce. ‘ He has sunk,’ 
they chanted, ‘to the level of an intriguer,’ not having noticed 
that his strategic policy was one of menace, not of blows. His 
object was precisely to avoid forcing an arbitrament of arms, in 
which case he could have overrun the Baltic pravinces and 
Northern Russia without difficulty, but would have exposed 
Germany to seeing the demobilisation of our troops, that was 
vital to her, stopped; it was enough for him, by threatening 
Latvia and Esthonia with destruction, to make their wholehearted 
co-operation against Petrograd unlikely, while by ingenious sug- 
gestions that his army would clear out the Bolsheviks he persuaded 
many of the Russian North-West Command to incline expectantly 
towards Germany and away from Britain whose promises were 
proved so delusive. By such means the campaign against Petro- 
grad would be brought to nought and the Bolsheviks be retained 
in power in Russia, there to be used by Germany as a stick with 
which to threaten the Allies, an excuse for her keeping up an 
unwarrantably large army, and a real force if need be to redress 
the defeat inflicted on her by the Armistice. All of which has 
come or is coming to pass. And all of which the Esthonians 
seeing, their continued devotion to us is only explicable because 
they saw that we were still the only counterweight to Germany, 
who if left alone would make a mouthful of them. 

There is thus no cause for surprise at Esthonia having made 
terms with the Bolsheviks. She would willingly have done what 
we professed to wish her to do—maintain a barrier of fire and sword. 
against Bolshevik aggression to the West. Yet there are limits to 
the Anglomania even of the Esthonians. Their main dread is of 
absorption into the German system. But they could not keep 
_ strong against possible German attack and at the same time defend 
their eastern frontier against the Bolsheviks. Therefore, dis- 
appointed of British support against the latter, Esthonia was forced 
to make peace with them. But this act will entail further con- 
sequences. To avoid the still present German threat, which 
General Niessel’s recent report has shown to be far from fanciful, 
and weakened by Red agitation from within, Esthenia will, it 
is likely, be compelled to throw in her lot with the Trotsky gang, 
taking her chance that Germany will be Bolshevised before Russia 
is Germanised. Lithuania and Latvia will almost certainly have 
to follow suit. Finland, left alone, will be hard put to it to 
stand out. Great Britain has been accused by French observers 
of pursuing a policy aimed at the Balkanisation of the Baltic 
provinces. It may appear that we have only achieved their 
Bolshevisation. 


JOHN POLLOCK. 
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THE EX-KAISER AND HIS OFFICERS 
THE NOTES OF THE ALLIES TO HOLLAND AND GERMANY 


GREAT cry has been raised against the Government in many 
quarters for demanding what is called the ‘ extradition’ of the 
ex-Kaiser and his officers to be tried for offences connected with 
the war; and some little wool would seem to have been gathered, 
to judge by the ‘ climb-down’ criticism which has been freely 
indulged in. 

Public opinion, as is so often the case, and the more posi- 
tive the more often, has been singularly uninformed; much of 
the criticism is belated, confusing effect with cause, and all of 
it characterised by a nonchalance of the possible consequences, 
proximate and remote, not only of the course advocated, but also 
of the advocacy. There is another current of opinion, typically 
English, which is in favour of byegones being byegones, though 
without the kindly feeling which prompts that homely recipe for 
peace. 

That part of Mr. Balfour’s speech on the 12th of February 
which dealt with the war criminals was informative, and greatly 
needed for guidance. It is to be hoped that the critics may be 
convinced, even against their will, that the Government was at 
that time following the only course possible in the circumstances. 
For the clearer understanding of this question it will be well to 
study it both as it was before the last Note to Germany and as 
it stands now. 

The debate, if not with Holland, certainly with Germany, is 
likely to be prolonged. It will not be amiss therefore to glance 
at the tangle of ideas which have filled the public mind. The 
case is one of first impression, and, as always in such cases, in 
the absence of trustworthy guidance, some think one thing, some 
another, each being blown to a conclusion by some wind of a priori 
argument. The critics probably disagree among themselves ; and 
opposition is from its nature hydra-headed. I propose therefore 
to sort out the a priorities for and against, in the hope of arriving 
at some definite and acceptable conclusion in regard to the war 
criminals, for certainly nothing could be more prejudicial to future 
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peace than for the Government to appear to be bullying Germany 
against the wishes of the nation. 

Now first, seeing that the matter is regulated by the Treaty 
of Peace, it will be well to refresh the memory as to what was 
agreed to in the four articles contained in Part VII, headed 
‘ Penalties.’ 

In article 227, William the Second of Hohenzeallern is publicly 
arraigned by the Allied and Associated Powers, ‘for a supreme 
offence against international morality and the sanctity of 
treaties.’ A special tribunal is to be constituted ‘to try the 
accused,’ and its composition is determined. The purpose of 
the Powers in deciding thus to arraign the former Emperor of 
Germany is clearly indicated in the second paragraph of the 
article : 

In its decision the tribunal will be guided by the highest motives of 
international policy, with a view to vindicating the solemn obligations of 
international undertakings and the validity of international morality. 

The tribunal is to fix the punishment which it considers should 
be imposed ; but it was understood at the time the question was 
under discussion that the United States stipulated that the death 
penalty should not be pronounced. 

In article 228, the German Government recognises the right 
of the Allied and Associated Pewers ‘to bring before military 
tribunals persons accused of having committed acts of violation 
of the laws and customs of war,’ and that Government ‘ shall hand 
over ’ all persons so accused. 

Article 229 provides that ‘ persons guilty of criminal acts’ 
against the nationals of any Power are to be brought before the 
military tribunals of that Power: if against the nationals of 
more than one Power, then before tribunals composed of members 
of the military tribunals of the Powers concerned. 

By article 230, 
the German Government undertakes to furnish all documents and informa- 
tion of every kind, the production of which may be considered necessary 
to ensure the full knowledge of the incriminating acts, the discovery of 
offenders and the just appreciation of responsibility. 

Here then is a little code of precedure creating a jurisdiction for 
dealing with the cases: subject to criticism possibly, especially 
the provision that the accused persons shall, ‘if found guilty, 
be sentenced to punishments laid down by law’ ; but, considered 
as one small Part of a Treaty of enormous length, bearing evident 
signs of having been carefully thought out. It establishes clearly 
these points: first, the intention of the Allies to arraign the 
ex-Kaiser for misdeeds as a Sovereign, and to try German soldiers 
for offences against the Laws of War : secondly, the right asserted 
by the Allies acquiesced in by the German Government, in the 
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case of the ex-Kaiser by signing and ratifying the Treaty : “in 
the case of the soldiers, by express recognition : lastly, the duty 
imposed on and accepted by the German Government to assist 
the tribunals in trying the persons accused. 

It has been asserted by the Germans that the delegates at 
Versailles protested that it would be impossible for them to carry 
out the obligations imposed by these articles. There is no Annex 
to the Treaty ta that effect, nor is it alleged that the Allies 
recognised the force of the argument. Moreover, parol evidence 
is not admissible to vary a written agreement. So, not only the. 
right, but the duty, to make the demand is clear. It is a duty 
not merely to all the Powers who were parties to the Treaty, 
but also to those who were not, for all nations are concerned with 
the maintenance of the peace. If the demand is not made, the 
assertion of the right in the Treaty will prove to have been brutum 
fulmen: in war vernacular, a ‘ dud.’ Plenipotentiaries are not 
exempt from the rule which Parliaments, Courts, and other order- 
giving bodies have made for themselves : that commands which 
cannot be enforced, or which there is no intention to enforce, 
ought not to be issued, for the simple reason that it weakens 
authority, and diminishes prestige. The battery which is per 
petually firing ‘ duds ’ ceases to command the respectful attention 
of the enemy. Yet the wise platoon commander will order his 
men to be careful lest the shell prove to be high-explosive fitted 
with a delay-action fuse. To the exuberant German who believes 
he has won a notable victory over the Entente, I commend this 
little analogy. Verb. sap. sat. 

In the case of Germany any loss of prestige by the Allies is 
the first thing to be avoided. A weakening in regard to one 
provision must inevitably raise hopes that it may spread, by 
show of resistance, to other provisions of the Treaty. But the 
criticism tails off into something quite different—these articles 
ought never to have been inserted in the Treaty. That of course is 
the German view ; and the answer is the same to both : they were 
inserted ; which also answers the current statements made in 
Germany, that in fulfilling the obligation cast upon their respective 
Governments by the Treaty the Allies are seeking to destroy the 
country ; that they are acting ‘ in pursuance of a cold-blooded policy 
whose aim is not so much the humiliation as the disintegration 
of Germany.’ The time has gone by for this sort of criticism, . 
unless the item of the Asquithian programme, reconsideration 
of the 'Treaty, be adopted by Parliament, and the whole business 
is to be begun over again. 

Secondly : the German officers are to be tried for offences 
against the Law of War, which, unlike the Law of Nations, is 
either known, or in any case of first impression (the devising of 
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some new barbarity), is capable of being ascertained by means of 
Grotius’ formula ‘id est, quod gentium omnium aut multarum 
voluntate vim obligandi accepit. 

Once upon a time, in the dim ages of 1907—‘ dim ’ because 
then we only thought theoretically of these things, never really 
believed that it could enter into the heart of man to revive the 
age of barbarism—a Conference of the Powers met at the Hague, 
among them Germany, and drew up many Conventions. Among 
them was one, No. 4, which made a good start in drawing up 
a Code of the Laws and Customs of War. Those who criticise 
the action taken by the Allies should pause and read it: nay, they 
need read no more than article 23, and then ask themselves 
whether, if the innumerable violations of its clauses are to go 
unpunished, all thase Conventions should not be torn up. 

‘They weré agreed to for a specific purpose: the occasion has 
arisen only too soon, for putting them into force. 

The French Government, very meticulous in such matters, 
has published a book in which all offences have been recorded. 
The critics should read it, and then say, honestly, whether they 
maintain their opinion that nothing should be done. Our own 
Admiralty knows all about the misdoings of the U-boat com- 
manders; the War Office has probably got a record of its own. 
The Bryce Report, with its accurate record of all that happened 
in Belgium, should also be useful in helping the critic to revise his 
judgment. 

Laissez aller means in the end laissez faire : or more crudely, 
let them off now, they will most certainly do it again. Hardly 
a week passed during the years of the war but some fresh outrage 
was charged against the enemy. If the indignant clamour of 
the Press meant anything, unless that too was mere brutum ful- 
men, punishment should surely follow. If these men get off 
lightly now it will be said that the indignation was assumed, then. 
This will be said, because the standard of German war-morality 
is admittedly different from that of the rest of the civilised 
world. 

Punishment is a method of preventing the repetition of crimes ; 
and lest the brutalities and the bestialities, the rapings, the mutila- 
tions, the burnings, the sinkings of ships with their civilian 
passengers, and the whole long list of atrocities be repeated in 
the next war, punishment must be meted out without fear 
of criticism, ar favour of future trade. On this bare outline of 
the case, the inclusion of the articles in the Treaty was justified, 
and the enforcement of them a question of international obligation. 

The point has, I think, been rather overlooked, that the 
abandonment of the trials means the permanent abandonment 
of the Hague Conventions. Throughout the war comment was 
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freely made that such and such action was in violation of these — 
conventions ; that the Germans were acting in flagrant defiance of 
those which dealt with military and naval warfare. It would 
have served a useful purpose if the Penalty articles of the Treaty 
had referred to them : to No. 4, and to the two which deal with 
war at sea—No. 8, with its rules as to the use of automatic 
contact mines, and No. 9, which prohibits the bombardment of 
undefended ports, towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings. 

It may be said that many of the offences charged against the 
Germans are not dealt with by these Conventions; but that is to 
ignore the wise prescience of those who framed them. In these 
forgetful days it will be well to recall the preamble to the 4th 
Convention : 


Considering that, while seeking means to preserve peace and prevent 
armed conflicts between nations, it is likewise necessary to bear in mind 
the case where an appeal to arms may be brought about by events beyond 
their responsibility to control. 

Being animated also by the desire to serve, even in this extreme case, 
the interests of humanity and the ever-progressive needs of civilisation ; 
and thinking it important, with this object, to revise the general laws and 
customs of war, with the view, on the one hand, of defining them with 
sveater precision, and, on the other hand, of confining them within limits 
intended to mitigate their severity as far as possible; [The High Contract- 
ing Parties] have deemed it necessary to complete and render more precise 
in certain particulars the work of the First Peace Conference, which, follow- 
ing on the Brussels Conference of 1874, and inspired by the ideas dictated 
by a wise ahd generous forethought, adopted provisions intended to define 
and regulate the usages of war on land. According to the views of the 
High Contracting Parties, these provisions, the drafting of which has 
been inspired by the desire to diminish the evils of war, so far as military 
requirements permit, are intended to serve as a general rule of conduct 
for the belligerents in their mutual relations and in their relations with 
the inhabitants (avec les populations). 

It has not, however, been found possible at present to concert stipula- 
tions covering all the circumstances which arise in practice. On the other 
hand, the High Contracting Parties clearly do not intend that unforeseen 
eases should, in default of written agreement, be left to the arbitrary 
opinion of military commanders. 

Until a more complete code of the laws of war can be drawn up, the 
High Contracting Parties deem it expedient to declare that, in cases not 
covered by the rules adopted by them, the inhabitants (les populations) 
and the belligerents remain under the protection and governance of the 
principles of the Law of Nations, derived from the usages established 
among civilised peopics, from the laws of humanity, and from the dictates 
of the public conscience. 


Surely a great forethought characterises this preamble; the 
spirit of Grotius must have inspired it, for the last sentence is an 
amplification of his formula. The intimation that unforeseen 
cases are not to be left to the arbitrary opinion of the military 
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commanders is pregnant with meaning. The charges against the 
High Command clearly come within it. 

The bearing of the Hague Conventions, No. 4 especially, on 
the question of the war criminals, raises a curious question. 
Article 3 provides that the Regulations ‘do nat apply except 
between Contracting Powers, and then only if all the belligerents 
are parties to the Convention.’ Out of the 28 Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers the following were not signatories ta this Con- 
vention—the Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, the Serb-Croat Slovene 
State, and Czecho-Slovakia. Of these the last two came into 
existence after the War: Honduras and Liberia became belli- 
gerents in 1918 and 1917 respectively and were not represented 
at the Hague Conference ; the Hedjaz was at war with Turkey. 

On these facts it might perhaps be contended that as ‘ all 
the belligerents’ are not parties to the Convention, the Regula- 
tions do not apply to the War. This would mean, if it means 
anything, that all that those Regulations prohibited might be 
committed with impunity. The article is worded in a most un- 
fortunate manner; but in spite of it, there is ample room for 
another contention, more consonant with the preamble: that 
these Regulations, in the opinion of the signatory Powers—there 
were 44 of them—are evidence that the acts specified are for- 
bidden by the Laws and Customs of War. The Convention did 
not create those Laws and Customs, but found them already in 
existence, though insufficiently defined and sanctioned. 

But when once it is established that this Convention applies, 
by implication from the reference in the Treaty to ‘ acts in viola- 
tion of the laws and customs of war,’ the duty of the Allies to make 
the demand for the surrender of the persons accused becomes of 
wider scope. It develops into a duty to all the Powers signatory 
to that Convention: for all those Powers are directly interested 
in keeping the conduct of war free from the customs of the 
barbarians. 

Thirdly : It is a sound rule when you are criticising anyone 
to be sure of your facts. This is doubly true when the Government 
is your victim; trebly, when many Allied Governments come 
within the field of criticism. When foreign affairs are the butt, 
if you are not well equipped with knowledge of the facts, silence 
is the golden rule, unless you desire to hamper the Government 
and put heart into the other side. It is not doubtful that few, 
if any of us, know very much about the details of the German 
crimes. Some have been eye-witnesses ; but the rest of us know 
only what we have been told or have read in the newspapers. Yet 
it is on this imperfect knowledge that the criticism, ‘It is not 
worth while,’ rests. We must assume that the War Office and 
the Admiralty have been consulted, and that they are of opinion 
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that the acts as charged come within the category of offences 
against the Laws of War; and further that the Law Officers have 
reported that the evidence is sufficient to support the charges. 
Mr. Balfour expressly stated that our list had been based on 
evidence which had been examined ‘by those competent to form 
an opinion.’ 

These a priori arguments point to the conclusion that action 
should be taken ; but some are advanced on the other side which 
it is contended are favourable to inaction. 

First : that it is now too late ; that there has been unjustifiable 
delay ; that if the policy of demanding the. surrender had any 
virtue originally, it has lost it now: put shortly, that it-is not 
worth while reviving the question so long after the War. Now, 
in the first place, time does not run in favour of the criminal. 
There is no limitation for offences ; and ‘ Better late than never’ 
is just as good an argument. 

But people talk asif the consideration of the innumerable cases, 
and the selection of those in which indictments would be framed, 
_ Was so simple a matter as to fall within the ordinary day’s work 
of those who are engaged upon it. The task must have been 
prodigious, and although many people have probably been em- 
ployed, the Law Officers are primarily responsible for the cases as 
they will be presented to the tribunal. The work of the Law 
Officers in normal times is as much as they can get through ; during 
the Conference it must have increased tenfold ; and it is at least 
doubtful whether it would have been possible for them to be ready 
before. It is difficult to imagine the work being attempted during 
the sittings of the Conference ; still more difficult to believe that if 
the cases had been ready and the demand then made, it would have 
been possible to have held the trials. All those who must be con- 
cerned in them have had other and more pressing things to do. 
And if the trials had not taken place soon after the surrender, 
assuming the demand to have been complied with, there would 
have been a storm of criticism at that delay, and much sympathy 
with accused persons kept waiting so long with this sword hanging 
over their heads. Criticism of this kind omits to take into con- 
sideration the elementary condition under which official work has 
to be carried on, that some things must have priority over others. 

Secondly : It is said that insistence on the surrender will create 
a feeling of revenge, and that the whole German nation will cherish 
an undying hate for their oppressors. That is asit maybe. But 
as a criticism now it comes too late. The question should have 
been considered when the articles were inserted in the Treaty. 
Probably it was. The critics do not want the penalty articles of 
the Treaty to be enforced : the German army has declared that 
they shall not be enforced. Les extrémes se touchent. 
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Thirdly, and undoubtedly the most important : The lists are 
too long ; there are so many criminals ; some means must be found 
for reducing them. This is a novel application of the maxim 
‘Safety in numbers.’ This a priori criticism may be met by 
two questions. If the cases marked for trial are clear, and the 
definite principle of criminality has been decided on, is the whole 
list to be abandoned because of the multitude of the offenders? 
I should have thought that that argument told the other way, 
and showed the necessity for bringing all the guilty to the bar. 
Or, if a few only be chosen, how are the scape-goats to be selected ? 
This criticism has a marked affinity with that directed against the 
bestowal of war honours. There also ‘the lists are too long.’ It 
is @ curious contention that because so many deserve honours, 
they ought only to be granted to a few. But deserts must be the 
guiding principle in both cases; and whether it be honour for 
distinguished service in war, or punishment for execrable crimes 
in the conduct of it, the number is beside the point. In con- 
nexion with this criticism, an argument was developed which 
would prevent any trials at all. It would not be possible, it is 
said, to demand the surrender of men like Hindenburg and 
Tuudendorf, for they did nothing. And with regard to the subor- 
dinate officers it is said ‘How can they be indicted? they only 
obeyed orders.’ This gives rise to quite a pretty dilemma : those 
who ordered the crimes are to be exempted because they were 
not guilty of the acts; and those who were guilty of the acts are 
io be exempted because they obeyed orders. 

T do not think this is an unfair statement of the question as 
it presents itself to the public mind; and it is just on this point 
that Mr. Balfour has thrown much light. The Government 
recognised the force of this a priori reasoning; felt that an 
enormous list would produce ‘a kind of shock to public opinion 
both in Germany, in other countries, and among neutrals—the 
kind of shock that you would gladly avoid if you could.” With 
deference, would the shock be comparable with the shock it has 
already received from the crimes themselves? 

But the concession to public opinion has been made, and in 
accordance with it a definite principle has been formulated on 
which the Government has prepared its list : it ‘includes nobody 
who did an illegal act because he was ordered to do it, and did 
not go beyond his orders.’ - That is an intelligible proposition : 
and the gravity of the whole matter may be gauged by the fact 
that even on this principle our list contains from 90 to 100 names. 
Moreover it gets rid of one horn of the dilemma; and in due 
course we shall learn what it is proposed to do with those who 
gave the illegal orders, the ‘ military commanders’ whose ‘ arbi- 
trary opinions ’ determined the policy. Tt is of course unfor- 
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tunate that there has been no concerted action in the preparatior 
of the different lists presented by the Allies ; but we do not know 
that the other lists have not been drawn up on the same principle. 
Mr. Balfour referred to a conversation with M. Clemenceau which 
seems to indicate that it is a principle he approves of; and the 
statements which have been made by the Belgian Prime Minister 
do not point to any other principle having been acted on by his 
Government. But what we do know is that in France and 
Belgium there were not only orders barbarously executed, but a 
thousand heinous offences committed without orders, tacitly 
approved by superior officers. They found approval in the 
German code of war morality. 

I venture, however, to supplement Mr. Balfour's statement 
that, ‘ After all, you cannot well punish a man for doing that 
which, if he had not done it, he would have been shot by his own 
superiors.’ ‘The law of Kngland on this subject was laid down in 
1893 by Lord Bowen, a master of the common law, in the Report 
of the Commission on the Featherstone disturbances. Dealing. 
with the duties of the military under the Riot Act, he said that 
although an order from the Magistrate is required by the military 
regulations, ‘ the order of the Magistrate has no legal effect. Its 
presence does not justify the firing if the Magistrate is wrong. 
Its absence does not excuse the officer for declining to fire when 
the necessity exists.’ 

This is the logical conclusion of the principle that obedience 
to an order does not excuse an unlawful act, which is ingrained 
in our constitution. I am not sure that Mr. Balfour's statement 
fits quite, and in all circumstances, on to this doctrine, which in 
the Featherstone case was applied only to the duties and liabilities 
of soldiers in establishing civil order. But whether it does or 
not, the action of the Government should disarm criticism. They 
have deliberately waived any possible application of the common 
law in dealing with other countries; and those ‘ who carried out 
their orders simply, without excess, without any brutality going 
beyond the orders ’ have not been included in the list. 

It is impossible not to agree with Mr. Balfour’s conclusion : 
‘ Much as I regret the number of criminals, as at present advised, 
it seems to me very difficult to find any principle on which it can 
be reduced.’ 

The German Government hoped to evade the difficulty in 
which it was placed, by proposing that the offenders should be 
tried by German military tribunals. This possibility was fore- 
seen, and article 228 expressly provides that the right of the Allies 
to bring the persons accused before their military tribunals ‘ will 
apply notwithstanding any proceedings or prosecution before a 
tribunal in Germany or in the territory of her allies.” Bearing 
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in mind the different standpoint from which Germany and her 
allies regard the right conduct of war such a provision was 
inevitable. There was a further suggestion that the venue of the 
trials should be changed to Switzerland, and the Court be con- 
stituted entirely of neutrals. 


This is how the matter stood before the Allies considered the 
German Note, when the discussion entered a new phase, generally 
described as ‘ the Climb-down’ ; and the critics came into their 
own again. 

Germany had declared herself unable to carry out the obliga- 
tion imposed upon her by the Treaty. The Allies noted the grave 
consequences, both political and economic, which it was alleged 
would result from carrying out the surrender of the war criminals * ; 
and in view of the declaration made by the German Government 
that they are prepared to open, before the Court of Leipzig, penal 
proceedings without delay, surrounded by the most complete 
guarantees and unaffected by the application of all judgments, 
procedure, or previous decisions of German civil or military 
tribunals, against all Germans whose extradition the Allies and 
Associated Powers have the intention to demand; were ready 
to, accede to the proposal, as not incompatible with the execu- 
tion of article 228 of the Treaty. ‘ Faithful to the letter and 
spirit of the Treaty,’ the Allies further declared that they ‘ will 
abstain from intervention in any way in the procedure, prosecu- 
tion, and verdict, in order to leave to the German Government 
complete and entire responsibility. They reserve to themselves 
the right to decide, by results, as to the good faith af Germany, 
the recognition by her of the crimes she has committed, and her 
sincere desire to associate herself with their punishment. They 
will see whether the German Government... are actually 
determined to judge them themselves.’ ‘In pursuance of truth 
and justice,’ however, a mixed Inter-Allied Commission would 
collect the details of all accusations, which would be communi- 
cated to Germany. 

The concession will not annul the provisions of the Treaty, 
and the Allies reserve to themselves the right to decide whether 
the proposed procedure by Germany, which according to her 
would ensure to the accused all the guarantees of justice, does 
not in effect bring about their escape from the just punishment 
of their crimes. In this event the Allies would exercise their 


1 I think this is the meaning of the sentence, ‘the grave consequences, both 
political and economic, which the carrying out of the Treaty of June 28, 1919, 
would have on the execution of the provisions contained in articles 228 to 230 
regarding the surrender of Germans accused of having violated the laws and 
customs of war.’ ; 
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rights to their full extent by submitting the cases to their own. 
Tribunals. 

It appears that the German Government intend to set about 
the trials in earnest, and without delay; taking not a little merit 
to themselves from the fact that it will take years to accomplish 
the task, and will cost ‘ millions of marks.’ But the possibility 
that, after all, the Allies may not be satisfied with the result— 
and Herr Noske’s utterances show this to be possible—opens out a 
vista of international litigation comparable, for duration, only with 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. And so the criticism, ‘It was not worth 
while,’ ‘again takes heart of grace, and once more urges the blotting 
out of the offences. Yet, if the view is right that the number of 
the offenders cannot be taken inta account, the long procession 
of trials must take place: unless—and I think this does emerge 
from the Note—unless that spirit of redemption prevail, to which 
the world still steadfastly holds: unless ‘truth and justice’ be 
satisfied by the trials at Leipzig, and Germany, by change in her 
standards of conduct, should redeem her iniquities, and earn a 
pardon for her people. Such a blotting out of offences, brought 
about in such a fashion, must, unless the world is to be eternally 
damned, be possible. 

But I am willing to admit that the substitution for the ‘ Climb- 
down ’ of a desire to give Germany a chance to redeem herself 
by works, is almost tao transcendental for mundane politics ; let 
us consider the more prosaic question, what other course could 
the Allies pursue? It is a perennial problem in diplomacy how 
to compel the observance of treaty obligations. Primarily it 
rests on the honour of the High Contracting Parties; hence the 
importance of allowing Germany to prove that she is in earnest 
when she says that this trial of war criminals is an affair of 
honour. 

The well-known means of compulsion: commercial, by a 
declaration of non-intercourse, er a blockade; political, by the 
severance of diplomatic relations, or war, are ruled out in this 
case. The problem arises in the case of a dozen obligations 
imposed on, and accepted by Germany. They range from the 
annual sale of coal by the million tons to France, Belgium, Italy, 
and Luxembourg : from the delivery to France and Belgium in 
enormous numbers, of stallions, fillies, mares, bulls, milch-cows, 
heifers, rams, sheep and goats, to the return to France of the 
trophies, archives and work of art carried away by the Germans 
in 1870-1871, and during the last war: the restoration to the 
King of the Hedjaz of the original Koran of the Caliph Othman, 
removed from Medina by the Turks, and presented to the ex- 
Kaiser, and to the British Government of the skull of the Sultan 
Mkwawa, removed by Germany from British East Africa: the 
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furnishing to the University of Louvain, MSS., books and other 
objects of collectign corresponding in number and value to those 
destroyed by the burning of the Library : and restoring to Belgium 
the leaves of two famous triptychs taken from her churches and 
placed in the Berlin Museum. 

There are a score of affairs of honour ; by their fulfilment Ger- 
many may prove the sincerity of her purpase, or, if she do not, 
they must be enforced. 

The method of enforcement is indicated in the Part headed 
‘Guarantees’ : the occupation of the territory to the west of 
the Rhine, together with the bridge-heads, for 15 years. For 
faithful performance the restriction of the occupation in certain 
areas at the expiration of 5 and 10 years is promised; and if 
before the end of the 15 years all the obligations are fulfilled ‘ the 
occupying forces will be withdrawn immediately ’ ; but if, during 
the occupation, or after the 15 years, Germany refuses to observe 
the whole or part of those relating to Reparations, immediate 
re-occupation will follow. 

There is no’ discrimination in the application of these pro- 
visions, between one obligation and another; they apply to the 
return of the stolen copy of the Koran and the leaves of the 
triptychs, to the surrender of the war criminals, as to the restora- 
tion of cattle and the sale of coal. But it is clear that the 
penalty imposed would vary according to the number and import- 
ance of the unfulfilled obligations. Can it be seriqusly contended 
that in the circumstances, allowing Germany to try the wan 
criminals herself instead of, in these early days, increasing the 
period of the occupation, is not the wisest course? The ‘ Climb- 
down ’ criticism is most uncritical. That it is an experiment 
I agree, and full of danger; for the standards of German war 
morality are pernicious, and there may be a tendency—it has 
already been threatened by Herr Noske—to regard the personal 
barbarities of the U-boat commanders as no more than an excess 
of patriotic zeal in obeying orders; and the inherent brutalities 
of the orders themselves as justified by the maxim Krieg ist Krieg. 
For the moment we do nat know: but, with deference, it makes 
for the importance of the point on which I have insisted, that 
even if it be held that the Hague Conventions do not apply, the 
4th at least should be insisted on as the agreed standard of those 
things which are not permitted by the Laws and Customs of 
War, and not, as has also been suggested, the German Penal Code. 


When we turn from the offences to the possibility of bring- 
ing the offenders to trial the question enters another order of 
ideas. A request for their surrender becomes necessary because 
they are beyond the jurisdiction of the Allies or of any one of 
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them. Hence has arisen the question of what has been called - 
their ‘ extradition,’ in regard to which great confusion of thought 
prevails. 

The case of the ex-Kaiser and that of his officers are entirely 
distinct in this respect. So far as the officers are concerned they 
are for the most part in Germany, and the obligation to surrender 
them has been accepted by the Treaty, and there the question 
ends. But the ex-Kaiser is in Holland, and many complex 
questions arise in regard to him. They would also arise, though 
not in so acute a form, in the case of any of the officers impeached 
who have escaped, say, to Switzerland. In regard to them, one 
of the difficulties of the subject, to be presently noted, would 
not arise, for in many cases the offence was committed in France 
or Belgium, and that essential condition for a demand for extra- 

‘dition exists. We need therefore in what follows only deal with 
the case of the ex-Kaiser. 

It frequently happens -that a word which has acquired a 
technical meaning is still used in its colloquial or non-technical 
sense, and great confusion of thaught results: the two parties 
to a discussion, neither of them using the word in the same sense, 
are never ad idem. Such a confusion has arisen over the question 
of the ‘ extradition’ of the ex-Kaiser. When the question was 
first broached letters innumerable appeared in the papers from 
lawyer and layman alike, wha had detected what appeared to 
be a very serious blunder on the part of the Allied Governments. 
It was confidently predicted that, the blunder being elementary 
in its nature, the contemplated action would have to be abandoned. 

‘ Extradition’ is a word which now has a highly technical 
meaning. It imports several definite conditions which operate 
to limit the request and the grant, net one of which could by 
any possibility be stretched to meet the case of the ex-Kaiser. In 
this technical sense ‘ extradition’ is a creature of treaty; and 
any specific case in which it ig demanded from the country in 
which the criminal is fugitive must be brought within the treaty 
which binds both the requesting and the requested States: but 
which binds no other State. 

England is a party to some five-and-thirty such treaties, and 
every other country to a very great number. They differ con- 
siderably, and no two are alike in all details. Specially in regard to 
the lists of extraditable offences the variations are infinite. On a 
few points, however, there is something so nearly like uniformity, 
that it is legitimate to say there are certain principles governing 
the subject. For example, almost universally, it is agreed that 
extradition will be refused in the case of a ‘ political offender,’ 
even though the act would have been criminal and extraditable 
had not political motive inspired it. 
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The diffusion of the law and its doctrines among the people 
is not very marked ; but this might almost be ranked as comman 
knowledge. Therefore many people shook their heads, and put 
this question to the Editors of newspapers—‘ What is the Govern- 
ment up ta now-—quid nunc? How in the name of good law 
can the Dutch be asked to extradite the ex-Kaiser?’ The ques- 
tion took its rise in the popular superstition that when a man, 
however able, however learned, enters the sacred temple of 
Officialdom, he leaves behind him not only his share of that 
knowledge which he had in common with his fellows, but all 
those qualities which brought him to its portals. And so, Lord 
Chancellor, Law Officers, and their Devils, were assumed to have 
forgotten the rudiments of the law as to fugitive offenders. Now, 
it may be assumed that when the trial of the ex-Kaiser was 
decided on, it was not intended that the question of his surrender 
should depend on such fine-drawn arguments as were used in 
the case of Castioni, the Swiss patriot; whose extradition England 
refused in 1891. Again, there is another principle, not so familiar 
to the general public, but fundamental to ‘ extradition’ : the 
offence must have been committed in the country which makes 
the request. There must have been an escape ; the offender must 
be fugitive from justice. Chile would not extradite to Bolivia 
a fugitive charged with an offence committed in Peru. Here was 
another objection fatal to the ‘ extradition ’ of the ex-Kaiser, unless 
another fine-spun argument should be resorted to. In the opinion 
of some of the Judges in the Franconia case a man firing a gun 
on board ship at another on shore is guilty of homicide both where 
he fires and where his victim falls. It has been suggested that 
as many victims of some of the war-crimes were in England the 
prime instigator of them was constructively present in this country, 
and is within this principle. The idea that such was the inten- 
tion of the Allies may be discarded. 

And yet again, putting these two points aside, and assuming 
* extradition ’ to be possible, within the Anglo-Dutch Treaty, an 
argument would without doubt have been raised by counsel for 
the accused, that a Sovereign, or rather a man who has been a 
Sovereign, cannot be ‘ extradited ’ for an offence committed while 
he was on the throne. ‘ The King can do no wrong ’ is a maxim 
recognised by most legal systems as well as our own. But with- 
out soaring into the high regions of constitutional law, and sug- 
gesting that the Courts of one country must recognise the attri- 
butes of the kingly office in another, there is a little maxim 
which would find its application, supposing the request to Holland 
to have been made under the Anglo-Dutch Treaty. ‘ All crime is 
local’—locus regit actum; and if in Germany the criminality 
of the acts which the accused committed when he was Emperor 
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would have been governed by this maxim, then again, if he 

were charged as the author of the policy of ‘ frightfulness,’ the case 
for his ‘ extradition ’ must have broken down. Thus, juridically, 
the demand for his ‘ extradition,’ if it had been made, would have 
been bad, and Holland right in refusing to extradite. The fact 
is that there is no one pout in the treaty-law of ‘ extradition ’ which 
would not justify Holland’s refusal to comply with such a request 
by the Allies, or, were the Government of the Queen to have 
acquiesced, would not have led to his release on habeas corpus in 
this country for illegal detention. The whole question of the 
trial, and consequently of his surrender, lies outside the realm 
of the law applicable to ‘extradition’ in its technical sense. 
Even if all preliminaries are satisfactorily adjusted, the Habeas 
Corpus Act must be suspended pro hac vice; for William the 
Second of Hollenzollern, once within the peace of the King, will 
share the liberty which the meanest subject of the King enjoys. 

In old time it was solemnly argued that a demand for extradi- 
tion lay at common law, the word being used intermediately 
between the technical and the non-technical sense. The right to 
demand the surrender of an escaped criminal and a duty to sur- 
render him were asserted. This was effectively dealt with in the 
United States in the case of Rauscher, in which Mr. Justice Miller 
said : 

Prior to the treaties, and apart from them, it may be stated as the 
general result of the writers upon internationa] law, that there was no well- 
defined obligation on one country, to deliver up such fugitives to another ; 
and though such delivery was often made, it was upon the principle of 
comity, and within the discretion of the Government whose action was 
invoked, and it has never been recognised as among the obligations of one 
Government towards another, which rest upon established principles of 
international law. 


This decision carries us a long way, for it puts the question 
outside the scope of law, resting it on goodwill. But at this 
point the ‘right of asylum,’ of which we hear so much, blocks 
the way. Here is another term which has got sadly distorted 
out of its original meaning. It is popularly interpreted to mean 
a right of political offenders to asylum, with a correlative duty 
on the country to which they have escaped to give asylum. It 
is assumed that because the territorial limitations of law, coupled 
with the inviolable ‘liberty of the subject,’ prevent the physical 
procedure entailed in ejecting a person from a country from being 
in certain cases legally performed, such an escaped criminal is 
entitled to the benefit of the maxim ‘ J’y suis, j’y reste.’ 

The liberty of the subject entitles the most hardened ruffian 
to a habeas corpus if he is arrested for a crime committed in 
a foreign country, unless there is some extra-territorial statute 
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otherwise providing. Conversely, constitutional law would not 
allow a foreign policeman to arrest a man in England for an offence 
committed abroad. Something which passed for political philo- 
sophy declined to include in the list of extradition crimes those 
committed with political motive. Out of these doctrines a halo 
of sanctity seemed to surround such a criminal who succeeded in 
escaping fram justice, and there developed the idea that there was 
a dvty to afford, and a right to claim, asylum. The development 
of the right of asylum into an absolute principle applicable at all 
times and to all cases reminds me of a similar use to which 
a criminal once put the inviolability which protects from repeti- 
tion things told under the seal of the ‘strictest confidence.’ A 
murderer told a certain Governor of his crime ‘in confidence,’ 
and was surprised to find himself behind prison bars within the 
hour. 
All these highly technical questions have arisen to confuse the 
issue between the Allies and Hoiland, because the word ‘ extradi- 
tion’ has been used in connexion with the case of the ex-Kaiser. 
Drop the word; substitute for it the simpler word ‘ surrender,’ 
and put “request ’ in the place of ‘ demand,’ and all the difficulties 
which have been conjured up vanish. 

The tangle of legal principle affecting aliens was believed to 
have swept away the prerogative of banishment in the case of 
undesirable aliens. Certainly in these scrupulous modern days 
it is well that the prerogative should be reinforced by statutory 
enactment ; but it lives still in cases which the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment has hot foreseen, and the right to bid a foreigner depart 
the realm still resides in the Crown and in every Crown. Such 
dignity as still remains to the fallen monarch would ensure com- 
pliance with such a bidding from the Government of the Queen. 

It can hardly be denied, all questions of policy apart, the case 
being so grave, the prima facies so strong, that the request for 
the surrender might legitimately have been made irrespective of 
the Treaty of Peace. But under the Treaty it has become the 
duty of the Allies to make it, and Germany acquiesced in its 
being made. It was expressly provided in article 227 that 


The Allied and Associated Powers will address a request to the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands for the surrender to them of the ex-Emperor in 
order that he may be put on trial. 


In such circumstances, is Holland justified in refusing? Of 
her right to comply the.e can be no question. There is no duty 
imposed on any State to receive and keep harmless an imperial 
malefactor ; nor is there any tradition which she was bound to 
follow in such a case. Tradition cannot be pressed beyond circum- 
stances similar in kind to those in respect.of which it has arisen. 
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The liability of the ex-Kaiser for ‘a supreme offence against inter-~ 
national morality and the sanctity of treaties ’ lies outside the tradi- 
tion which, in any country, affords asylum to political refugees. 
The only question therefore which remains is whether the case 
of the Allies has been put strongly enough to furnish the Govern- 
ment of the Queen with sufficient justification for surrender- 
ing him. All these things premised, it was with a feeling of relief 
that one read the Note of the Allies to Holland. The case was 
swept clear of technicalities; it was taken out of the range of 
‘law’ ; the offence with which he was charged put the case on 
a higher plane, and on this plane the surrender falls within the 
duty which one State owes to the rest of the community of 
States, by the observance of which the Comity of Nations is 
preserved. ; 
The case for surrender is, as might have been expected, strongly 
stated in the Note to Holland ; but, with deference to those who 
settled it, there is in it, as it seems to me, one weak spot. The 
locus standi of the Allies to make such a request is rested, could 
only rest, on article 228 of the Treaty of Peace. The reply of 
the Dutch Government was inevitable :.it was not a party to the 


treaty : 


The Government of the Queen has the honour to point out, in the first 
place, that the obligations which are imposed upon Germany as the result 


of the Treaty of Peace cannot have weight in determining the duty of the 
Netherlands, which are not a party to this Treaty. 


The Allies’ Note would have been unanswerable if it had met 
beforehand the argument that there was no vinculum fcderis. 
So far the position taken up by Holland is a strong one, but it 
is weakened by elaboration. 

The Government of the Queen ‘had absolutely no part in 
the beginnings of the War’: it is ‘unable to admit that it is 
an international duty to associate herself with the act of high 
international policy of the Allied Powers’: it recognises ‘up to 
the present no other duty than that which is imposed upon it 
by the laws of the realm and the national tradition ’ : the ‘ secular 
tradition’ of the country has made of it ‘from all times a land 
of refuge for the vanquished in international conflicts,’ and the 
Government ‘cannot defer to the desire of the Powers by with- 
drawing from the ex-Emperor the benefits of its laws and 
traditions’: ‘the people of The Netherlands cannot betray the 
confidence of those who trusted themselves to their free institu- 
tions.’ 

If the justice of these considerations is ‘so decisive’ as it is 
alleged to be, then indeed the War has been fought in vain; 
and all that has been said of the lofty purpose which supported 
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the arms of the Allies—for God and the freedom of the world— 
has been an idle tale. . 

Whether the War shall have succeeded or failed in its object, 
the destruction of militarism, the annihilation once and for all 
time of that perennial ambition to achieve the hegemony of the 
world, all the States of the world are directly interested in its 
result. Both as beneficiaries under the Treaty of Peace, and, as 
I have shown, as signatories of the Hague Conventions, those who 
stood out of the war are bound not to hamper, but to facilitate, 
the execution of the trust which circumstances have laid upon the 
Allies. 

The further Note of the Allies to Holland puts the case for 
surrender more strongly than the first. It emphasises the fact 
that the Dutch Government ‘shares with the other civilised 
nations the duty of securing the punishment of crimes against 
justice and the principles of humanity ’ : that the men who died 
in the War defended not only their own freedom, but ‘ inciden- 
tally, that of Holland’ : that there is a duty on all nations, aris- 
ing from the circumstances of this War, ‘ which none can avoid, 
for national reasons,’ ‘ to unite in order to mete out exemplary 
punishment to the responsible author of the disasters and abomina- 
tions of the War.’ In brief, Holland is called on to do her 
duty as one of the Family of Nations. It may be admitted 
that this is putting the existence of a ‘Comity of Nations’ to 
a severe test ; but if Holland admits the force of the Allies’ argu- 
ments, as we believe Hugo Grotius would have advised her, there 
will be added to the collection of shadowy rules which go to 
make this Comity, this very practical one, that there is no asylum 
for those who commit great wrongs against the nations. 


F. T. Precorr. 
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INNER HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
REVOLUTION 


In March 1918 a fugitive German sailor came running into 
Geneva to knock at the door of the quiet little British Consulate 
in the Rue Levrier. He brought strange news which he wished 
to have transmitted post-haste to Whitehall. He told how the 
German sailors of the High Sea Fleet, sick of the War, sick of the 
semi-starvation, and of the submarine compulsion, but sick most 
of all of the selfishness, the arrogance, the browbeating and 
profiteering of their officers, and convinced, moreover, that Ger- 
many was not only bound to lose but deserved to lose the War, 
had determined to seize the High Sea#leet and take it, hull, gun 
and hawser, across the North Sea, there to deliver it into the 
hands of the British admirals. The plot had, at the last moment, 
failed, and the ringleaders of the mutiny had been shot. The 
British officials of the Ministry of Information at Geneva, scepti- 
cal at first, were gradually convinced by the mass of manifestly 
authentic technical details concerning the Fleet. How this mes- 
senger went back to Kiel, what he took with him, how he returned 
to Geneva in May, how he was tracked down by the agents of 
the German Embassy at Berne and how, in terror lest the Swiss 
Government should yield to the loud German demands for his 
extradition, he was finally provided with a forged passport and 
spirited away in safety into France, does not concern us here. 
His message was the ‘little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand,’ 
the portent on the horizon of the catastrophic storm that was 
soon to fill the whole German heavens. If Berlin had hitherto 
been the intellectual, Kiel now became the physical centre of the 
coming Revolution. Biassed people may ascribe the spirit of 
défaitisme in the German fleet to cowardice. Although in its 
mode of utterance traceable to Russia, this German naval dé- 
faitisme was in its naive human pathos a moral protest. Where 
the money came from that financed the movement should, 
perhaps, for the moment, not be too closely inquired into. The 
ideas, at least, came from Russia. In Munich and in Berlin, in 
December 1918 I repeatedly heard German sailors preaching their 
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evangel to audiences whom they were trying to convert. | heard 

them describe how, in spite of the strictest commands to the 
contrary, they had, after their victories in the Gulf of Riga in 
1917, got into touch with the sailors of the vanquished Russian 
fleet and learned with fanatical conviction to share their stand- 
point. From their Russian confréres they had imbibed the idea 
that it was the one duty of the proletariat to bring the War to 
an end by refusing to fight. 1 heard them at a meeting in 
Munich in the bitterest terms denounce their officers and ‘ that 
bloodhound Von Scheer,’ as they called their Admiral. Each 
sailor cited some new reason for hatred of the officer class and 
one, more eloquent than the rest, called upon those of his com- 
rades who were wearing the black and white ribbon of the Iron 
Cross to pluck it off and spurn it as the badge of a hateful system 
of lies and exploitation. Numbers of those present quietly left 
their precious ribbons lying among the empty beer mugs at the 
close of the meeting. 

Besides this direct contact with Bolshevism 1 should also 
mention the Russian influences indirectly at work through the 
Independent and Spartacist propaganda. Since the Revolution 
the fact has leaked out that during the War the Independent 
Socialist Party, in Berlm*and other centres, very carefully and 

- methodically registered every grievance soldiers and sailors from 
time to time laid before them. In both Army and Navy a wide- 
spread and cleverly organised campaign was carried on, in which 
Junkerdom and the Monarchy were denounced as solely re- 
sponsible for the outbreak of the War and for the horrible manner 
in which it was being prolonged. ‘he shop-stewards, too, in 
the great factories in Berlin and other towns were disloyal and 
‘defeatist.’ As Ledebour months afterwards said, the Kaiser's 
officers, by making the Army a kind of penitentiary into which 
all agitators were put, gave these men a still more dangerous 
field for their activities. In the last half-year of the War, practi- 
cally the whole Army became Socialist, while out of 123,000 
factory workers, 75,000 were for the Revolution. 

The knowledge that the Fleet was ready at a given moment 
to support a rising of the workmen gave to the Revolutionary 
Party in Berlin just the guarantee it needed to encourage and 

| stimulate it to attempt extreme action. 

The state of moral revolt revealed by the sailor who came 

to Geneva proved ineradicable. All efforts on the part of the 

Admiralty to improve the discipline on the High Sea Fleet were 

in vain. Things went from bad to worse, and on the 2nd of 

November 1918, the date on which General Keim wrote in the 

Deutsche Tageszeitung that ‘every hour added new strength to 

the German front, which was fast approaching technical perfec- 
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tion,’ this insubordination culminated in a mutiny which was 
destined to give the coup de grdce to the German Army. 

The Kiel mutiny, as Kurt Bisner and others told me, exploded 
at a date before that fixed upon by the: revolutionary head- 
quarters in Berlin. The Kiel sailors’ premature action was 
destined to have far-reaching political consequences. In a lecture 
delivered ui Berlin in March 1919, Captain Baron von Forstner 
spoke openly of the doings of the Fleet during the last days of 
October 1918. According to von Forstner the mutiny was 
brought to a head by the belief that there was to be more fight- 
ing and by the story that the German Admiralty had ordered 
the High Sea Fleet to put to sea with the object of ‘ lightening the 
task of the German Army in the evacuation of the Belgian coast 
and its hinterland.’ It was rumoured among the sailors that 
officers in their letters home had divulged some such orders. The 
men were in no mood for a forlorn hope and flatly declared that 
they would not fight. 

The mutiny spread like wildfire from ship to ship. Although 
the sailors were kept on board the vessels at anchor and no inter- 
course permitted with the shore, they managed to exchange 
Morse messages by means of lights shown from the signal deck 
and from the portholes, and thus to arrange a concerted plan of 
action. In some mysterious manner, too, ‘ defeatist’ pamphlets 
were distributed on board the ships, the officers being powerless 
to prevent their circulation. 

When on the 30th of October onders were finally given to 
weigh anchor, it was found, said Captain von Forstner, that on 
each ship the mutineers had put the capstan apparatus out of 
gear, and the fleet could not budge. Nor could the crews be 
pacified except by the countermanding of the order to sail. When 
the Admiral attempted to go on board the Thiiringen to expostu- 
late with the men, the Helgoland, which was lying near the 
Thiiringen, trained her guns on his torpedo-boat. Nothing 
daunted, he threatened at the first. shot to torpedo the ship, 
and the muzzles of the guns were turned away again. The men 
finally allowed themselves to be arrested and senton shore. They 
went, well knowing from their arrangement with the marines in 
Kiel that they would, ere long, be liberated. 

In vain did the Admiralty send the third squadron, the 
Bayern, Kronprinz Wilhelm, Grosser Kurfiirst, Kénig and 
Markgraf to Kiel. Their crews, too, soon showed themselves to 
be disaffected. By the 5th of November almost all the ships, 
both at Kiel and af Wilhelmshaven, were flying the red flag of 
the coming Socialist Republic. On the 9th of November, as a 
last appeal to the men’s patriotism, orders were once more given 
to put to sea, on the ground that British ships were off the 
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German coast. In response only two small cruisers, the Kénigs- 
berg and the Kdln, and half a torpedo-boat flotilla under Captain 
Harder obeyed ; needless to say they returned without having got 
into touch with the enemy. ‘From this moment the German 
Navy ceased to be.’ It only remained to await the amazing day 
when the German ships, like so many hounds in leash, nosed 
their way across the North Sea to Scapa Flow. 

The military had kept these events in Kiel such a close secret 
that when, as a last resort, the Majority Socialist deputy, Herr 
Noske, and the Democrat Under-Secretary of State, Herr Hauss- 
mann, were suddenly, on the 4th of November, summoned by 
Prince Max’s Government to proceed from Berlin to Kiel to try 
to deal with the mutineers, neither of these two statesmen had 
the faintest notion of the very grave condition of affairs prevail- 
ing at the naval bases on the North Sea. Even today few 
Germans have anything but the haziest knowledge of what took 
place on board the fleet in 1918. Noske found that the troops 
that had been sent against the Kiel naval garrison had, on their 
arrival, either been coolly disarmed or had voluntarily gone over 
to the mutineers. To his amazement he beheld the ‘red flag’ 
flying from the battleships of the High Sea Fleet, and on the night 
of November 4 heard its guns bombarding parts of the town 
that were thought to be loyal to the Kaiser. 

Of the 80,000 naval ratings and marines that according to 
Noske’s computation were then in Kiel, the majority were already 
in open rebellion while the remainder were at best passive. Not 
an officer dared show his nose in street or barrack. To try to 
quell the mutiny in such circumstances by force of arms would 
have been sheer folly. A whole army corps, at the very least, 
would have been needed for the task. Noske therefore deter- 
mined to have recourse to soft words. He spoke to the sailors 
as a friend and fellow-Socialist. He found them the more tract- 
able as they had no special leaders, the Berlin Independents 
having been taken unawares. At a mass-meeting held on the 
Wilhelm Platz at Kiel, in the streaming rain, on the 5th of 
November, it was agreed by the sailors that Noske should take 
over the command of the town. In the meantime Prince Henry 
of Prussia had fied from the Castle, and as a rumour had got 
abroad that he had shot down a sailor in his flight, the new 
governor had some trouble in preventing the rebels from going 
in pursuit of him. The whole countryside was in a ferment, and 
Noske found that he had to swim with the stream. It shows the 
administrative skill of the man that, as he afterwards boasted, 
not a shot was fired during the remainder ‘of November and 
December, the two months he was in command at Kiel. 
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By his clever temporising, Noske entirely forestalled and out- 
witted the Independents who had been at such pains to prepare 
the movement. Socialist as he was, he would, had he been in 
a position to do so, gladly have used machine-guns as his argu- 
ment in restoring order; but, finding himself powerless; with 
considerable finesse he feigned sympathy with their ideals and 
thus succeeded in keeping a dangerous movement within bounds. 
His tactics at Kiel doubtless gave a hint to his colleagues in 
Berlin ; for Ebert and Scheidemann, on the 9th of November and 
the following days, employed similar plans with a success that can 
be gauged by the chagrin of the Independents when they found 
themselves ousted from the leadership of the Revolution. In 
this way the whole movement was skilfully side-tracked from the 
dangerous lines of Sovietism on to the safer lines of democracy. 

Before Noske had got to Kiel, however, whole battalions of 
ardent proselytisers from among the Kiel sailors had shot like 
rockets east and south over Germany, to flash their doctrines 
into Hamburg, Liibeck, Cologne, Gotha, Weimar, Gera, 
Munich and Berlin. At these towns they at once got into secret 
touch with the soldiery, preaching to them the gospel of the 
ideal Soviet world that was coming and appealing to them not 
to fire a shot when the moment came for the proletariat to storm 
the Government citadels. These missionaries of revolution were 
all in mufti and moved about unsuspected among the civil popula- 
tion. Great was the amazement of the good citizens of Munich 
when on the first day of the revolution, November 7, they found the 
streets suddenly full of blue-jackets, armed with rifles, hand- 
grenades and side-arms. The sailors whom I saw in Munich were 
smart, good-looking, well-dressed young men, who had obviously 
been selected on account of their fitness for propaganda purposes. 
Most of them were, moreover, excellent platform speakers. The 
funds that supported the Independents’ movement came to a large 
extent from M. Joffe, the Bolshevist Minister accredited by 
Lenin to the Court of Berlin. Joffe, on his enforced departure, 
on the 5th of November, 1918, entrusted further large sums 
of money to Dr. Oskar Cohn, and, as Dr. Cohn confessed in 
January 1919, these funds were used by him for revolutionary 
purposes. The German Government had imagined that Germans 
were immune from défaitisme. The famous sealed train in which 
Germany sent Lenin and his comrades across the Vistula into 
Russia will stand in history as a modern parallel to the story 
of the Trojan Horse. With grim humour, after Brest-Litovsk, 
Russia answered with a similar device, sending the said Joffe to 
Berlin with millions of roubles in his purse with which in its 
turn to debauch the proletariat of the State that had debauched 


Russia. Germany’s General Staff, blind till it was too late, per- 
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mitted the trick. General Hoffmann, with that bitter boxer- 
like smile of his, complained to me in Berlin, in March 1919, 
the rattle of Spartacist machine-guns outside lending irony to 
his remarks, that he had in vain implored Ludendorff not to allow 
Joffe to come into Germany, but to have him perform his diplo- 
matic functions, for caution’s sake, from some town on the 
Russian side of the frontier. 

The extreme Left wing of the Independents, known as Sparta- 
cists, turned for their inspiration to Russian sources. ‘The term 
Spartacist, first used in 1916, was specially applied to the disciples 
of Spartacus, the anonymous author of the typewritten and 
secretly distributed political letters, the first of which was issued 
on the Emperor’s birthday in 1916. By the August of that year 
it was known that Spartacus was none other than Karl Lieb- 
knecht. The letters were afterwards surreptitiously published 
in pamphlet form, and used for propaganda purposes. They con-. 
tained very sharp attacks on the Majority Socialists, whom they 
accused of being the willing tools of the Imperial Government. 
Similar letters called The Deeds of Judas, evidently from the 
same pen, were smuggled through in great numbers to the soldiers 
at the front, their leading doctrine being Internationalism. Their 
watchword was ‘The working-classes have no country to defend.’ 
Karl Liebknecht had quite deserted the ideals of his father and 
had turned from Western to Russian political methods, arguing 
that, if necessary, men had a right to get rid of political enemies 
hy violence. 

During the days of the Revolution at Munich T heard this 
theory propounded in its most vehement form by the Communist 
leader, Erich Miihsam, who, by the way, has since been executed 
for his part in the April Revolution. Miihsam, a man of about 
forty-five years of age, had before the War been a well-known 
figure at the Berlin Café des Westens, where he was notorious 
as a philosophic Bohemian, a sort of prose lyrist of Communism, 
with a Byronic tie, and preaching that 

only Revolution 
Could save the world from Hell’s pollution. 


Though the Revolution was then hardly three weeks old, I found 
Mithsam, in the early days of December, busily lauding extreme 
forms of Sovietism to soldiers and sailors, and inculcating the 
necessity of a second radical change in the Government. Most 
interesting to me was the reasoning by which he justified the 
right of a minority to impose its will on the majority. In any 
society, he maintained, it is only the minority that ever feels 
intensely enough to draw conclusions for the realisation of which 
they are ready to risk everything. ‘ Violence becomes sanctified 
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when conviction is behind it.’ Jt was pathetic to see the devo- 
tion with which these sailors, men between twenty-one and 
twenty-eight years of age, hung on the lips of this false prophet. 

It took five months for the seed he sowed to germinate, and 
the harvest was the subsequent Soviet Revolution in Munich, 
the chaos and bloodshed of April 1919. 

When, in the third week of November 1918, I crossed Lake 
Constance and entered Bavaria from Switzerland, I was inclined 
to take the Revolution with a grain of salt. But in Bavaria I 
soon became aware of a certain tragic emptiness in the air, a 
sort of political vacuum in the whole country that was unmis- 
takable. I had a feeling that I was on board a derelict ship, with 
no one at the helm. The King had fled and the red flag was 
flying over all his cities, while a wizened, bent, be-spectacled, 
kindly old Jew, prematurely aged by imprisonment, sat Sancho- 
Panza like in the palace on the Promenaden Platz. 

Soon after my arrival in Munich, I got a deputy of the Demo- 
cratic Party, a member of the bourgeoisie who had been present 
at the events of the 7th of November, and still wore a revolver 
in his hip-pocket, to take me out to the Theresienwiese, Munich’s 
Hampstead Heath, and there reconstruct for me the events of 
that memorable day. There, on the north-western edge of the 
city, on a ridge overlooking the heath, in memory of their great 
men the Bavarians have built one of the pompous Ruhmeshallen 
Imperialistic Germany so loved. This Walhalla, as it is called, 
is in the style of the Parthenon. There, from the granite base 
of the gigantic bronze statue of the goddess Bavaria, little Kurt 
Hisner, alias Solomon Kuschinski, in spite of all the one hero of 
the time, in his thin piping voice spoke.to a great sea of upturned 
faces. A hundred thousand men were there, workers from the 
factories and soldiers, reverently watching and frantically applaud- 
ing the gestures—for they could not hear the voice—of the 
diminutive figure proclaiming revolution. When he called on 
them to march back into the city and demand that the barracks 
and public buildings should then and there be delivered over to 
them, the great multitude raised their hands and swore they 
would follow him. Mithsam, it is interesting to note, did not 
address the populace that afternoon, having lost his voice in 
haranguing some thirty meetings that morning in various squares 
of the city. Later on, in one of my talks with Eisner, I learned 
that he had made his will before undertaking this Sturm-Marsch. 

Munich fell almost without a shot and with but little blood- 
shed. Palace, arsenal and ministries opened their gates to the 
bellowing mob, and doors that did not open were smashed in. 
That night, from the captured Bavarian Diet, Eisner issued his 
famous proclamation, ‘ Bavaria ig henceforth a Republic—Long 
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live Peace!’ It was signed by him in the name of the Provisional 
Council of Workmen, Soldiers and Peasants. Next day, at the 
head of a procession of soldiers, sailors and workmen, Kurt Eisner 
marched amid cheering multitudes of the proletariat through the 
streets of the city, arm in arm with the blind Ludwig Gandorfer, 
the picturesque and inspired leader of the Radical Peasants, to 
open the first session of the Provisional Parliament. It was a 
meeting that perhaps arouses more sympathy than any other 
gathering of the German Revolution, for the most part so dis- 
appointingly material and earthy, so stage-managed by profes- 
sional politicians. There was, however, something pathetically 
Utopian and helpless about the proceedings of this first Revolu- 
tionary Parliament. The bourgeoisie and the intellectuals held 
sulkily and scornfully aloof, their blinds down. ‘It is the tragedy 
of the time,’ said Heinrich Mann, the novelist, to me a fortnight 
later, ‘that the educated classes cannot be induced to take any 
part whatever in the Revolution.’ They seemed to have vanished 
from the city, hiding away from this new democracy, this admini- 
stration by men whose names they had never heard and whom 
they did not trust. 

Eisner and his lieutenants, on the other hand, were full of 
childlike hope and confidence. LHisner boasted of the ‘ strategy of 
surprise’ by which the old régime had been toppled over. With 
a naiveté worthy of the Golden Age, without any old-fashioned 
formality of an election, he quietly declared himself President of 
the Bavarian Republic and then proceeded, equally as a matter 
of course, to name his Ministers, no man saying him nay. The 
halo of the imprisonment from which the political amnesty of 
Prince Max of Baden had but recently set him free gave him 
the authority of a martyr. He had been put under preventive 
arrest on the 31st of January, 1918, for trying to stop the War 
by preaching a general strike. At the meeting at the Diet on 
the 8th of November, he, in his unworldly optimism, congratulated 
the working classes on the fact that in the new Bavarian Cabinet, 
Majority Socialists would work hand in hand with the Indepen- 
dents. The Socialist proletariat, he fondly dreamed, would never 
again be a house divided against itself, as it had been during the 
War. 

But the forces of disruption were already at work which were 
destined to make the extremists of the Socialist Left wing hate 
their fellow-Socialists of the Right even more bitterly than they 
hated the Junkers. Foreign observers were soon to see, to their 
amazement, not only in Munich but also in Berlin, the whole 
fighting energy of the revolutionary working-classes expended not 
against their real enemy, the Conservatives, but against each 
other. 
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During the first weeks of the Revolution I had several talks 
with Eisner. I especially remember one evening at the beginning 
of December when I visited him at ten o’clock, the hour he had 
appointed, in his palace on the Promenaden Platz. On passing 
the sentries at the entrance, I was reminded of the realities of 
the situation by several bulldog-like machine-guns, discreetly 
drawn up in readiness to defend the portals. Upstairs a soldier 
and a sailor were on guard, their rifles slung over their shoulders. 
There was little else military in their demeanour as they lolled 
about, smoking cigarettes. I was ushered into the room where, 
in a big, richly upholstered red leather chair, a little white-haired 
being sat huddled, busily signing documents handed to him by 
his secretary. There was something romantic in the disparity 
between this more than modest figure and its regal surroundings. 
On the walls of the lofty room hung portraits of the Hapsburgs 
and Wittelsbachs and from behind the chair in which Kurt 
Eisner sat, Vandyke’s equestrian portrait of our own Charles 
Stuart gazed away m aristocratic imsouciance over the head of 
this shabby little plebeian, sprung from some Galician Ghetto, 
who but a few weeks before had supplanted a king. There was 
an immensely tranquil, obstinate fatalism about all EHisner’s 
words and decisions, strangely contradicted by the piercing, 
anxious, hunted look in his eyes, the only part of him sitill 
physically young. 

The single respect in which he seemed to me to represent 
Bavaria was his profound distrust of all things Prussian. He told 
me with a quizzical smile that he had just closed the Bavarian 
frontier, being determined to prevent the further leakage of food 
supplies to Berlin. I spoke to him of my apprehensions with 
regard to Miihsam and his Communists and of the attempt that 
had been made that evening on the life of Herr Auer, an able 
Majority Socialist who was associated with Eisner in the Govern- 
ment and whom Eisner’s followers held to be the President’s chief 
rival. ‘ Yes,’ he said in a far-away voice, ‘ they do it out of love 
to me, but they are mistaken.’ The telephone rang and I could 
hear by the answers that Eisner gave that he was being informed 
of the mad doings in the streets that night. Many supposed that 
serious trouble was brewing. Herr Fehrenbach, the secretary, 
showed plainly how nervous he felt and thus threw into greater 
relief the ironic serenity of his master. This young man’s chief 
claim to the post of secretary to Eisner lay in the fact that he 
had been imprisoned in the same cell. It was one of Eisner’s 
fads that men who had suffered imprisonment for the cause had 
the first claim to hold office under the Revolutionary Government. 

When in the course of conversation I expressed my surprise 
that the new Bavaria had made no use of such a wise, just and 
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gifted man as Dr. Miihlon, then practically in exile at Berne, 
he shook his grizzled locks and said ‘ There is no room here for 
those who shirked the burden and heat of the day and took no 
active part in the revolution. We who risked our lives and felt 
ourselves but dead men on furlough do not desire their help.’ 

On my way back tq my hotel I saw a little incident character- 
istic of the new régime. Near the Stachus Square there had 
collected a crowd of people in the midst of whom I remarked 
the uniforms of several of the new soldier police. These soldiers, 
absolutely inexperienced in police duty, had arrested a man on 
suspicion of theft and, without more ado, were proceeding to 
try him under a street lamp. The bystanders took sides—most 
of them for the accused. The accused man himself, finding denials 
of no avail, at last in sheer disgust took to his heels, whereupon 
some of the soldiers, oblivious of the fact that they were more 
likely to hit the public than the supposed culprit, actually raised 
their rifles to fire at him. The whole street immediately echoed 
with cries of ‘Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot!’ How the affair 
ended I do not know, but the occurrence serves to illustrate how 
the new administration, with the best will in the world, was apt 
to make a mess of things. - 

The impatience of the educated classes with Eisner’s experi- 
ments culminatéd in his assassination on the 2tst of February 
1919, at the hand of the young.Count Arco. This deed achieved 
the very reverse of what its author intended and eventually led 
to the Second or Communist Revolution of the 7th of April, with 
the two months of Red Terror that followed. The excesses com- 
mitted during this period sealed Bavaria’s political destiny, by 
throwing her at the feet of Prussia, whose aid she, in spite of 
all her objections, was now thankful to receive. Her military 
power gone, Bavaria has since had to surrender, one after 
another, the sovereign rights in respect of taxation and railways 
which she had hitherto so jealously guarded. 

In Berlin, after the publication of President Wilson’s note, 
the abdication of the Kaiser came to be-regarded as an inevitable 
preliminary to the achievement of a satisfactory peace. By many 
he was looked upon as a sort of Jonah whose sense of decency 
ought to lead him to jump overboard of his own accord. Among 
the masses of the people the bitterness over the lost war had 
produced a revulsion of feeling against the Kaiser and his House. 
and both at the front and at home the wish that he might go 
and go quickly was expressed in terms by no means ambiguous. 
Nevertheless, Berlin’s desire, voiced by Prince Max, came a6 a 
great shock to the Kaiser. The dramatic story of events at the 
G.H.Q. at Spaa is best told by Count von der Schulenburg, the 
Chicf of Staff of the ex-Crown Prince’s Army, with whom I had 
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a long conversation in Berlin in March 1919. When van der 
Schulenburg reached Spaa on the forenoon of the 9th of Novem- 
ber he thought that the Emperor’s advisers had lost their heads. 
The commanders of the armies, the great captains, were all 
assembled there to draw up a report for the guidance of His 
Majesty. Hindenburg stood frowning over two telegrams he held 
in his hand, one announcing that there was revolution in Berlin, 
the other that disaffection was rife among the troops at the front. 
All railway and telegraph lines, commissariat depots and even the 
Rhine bridges were said to be in the hands of the rebels. A 
little later Schulenburg heard that the Field-Marshal and General 
Groener were about to motor. over to the country house occupied 
by the Kaiser, to advise his abdication; Schulenburg implored 
them to take no such step, but their minds were made up. They 
invited him to accompany them. 

At the conference with the Kaiser that now fallowed, General 
Groener depicted the situation of the Army as absolutely desperate. 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Verviers were already in the hands of the 
insurgents, the reserves in many places were making common 
cause with the disaffected troops whom nothing short of the 
Kaiser’s abdication would satisfy. The army was in imminent 
danger of being cut off from its supplies. To think of marching 
on Berlin to quell the rebellion was, in such circumstances, out . 
of the question. The loyalty of the traops was not for a moment 
to be depended upon. Schulenburg maintained, however, that 
there were loyal troops enough left to make the experiment worth 
trying. ‘I beseech Your Majesty to trust your Army and make 
the attempt!’ ‘Then,’ said Groener significantly, ‘the troaps 
will march back, but not under Your Majesty.’ 

At this juncture, the Kaiser’s telephone rang and he was 
informed by the Imperial Chancery in Berlin that street firing 
was already going on in the capital. ‘ Immediate abdication,’ 
said the voice, ‘is the only step His Majesty can take if he wishes 
to prevent civil war and rescue the Monarchy for the future.’ 
Schulenburg now advised fhat whatever happened the Kaiser 
should abdicate only as German Emperor and resolutely retain 
his rights as King of Prussia.- In great perturbation the Kaiser 
quitted the room to walk up and down with his adjutant in the 
garden. A few minutes later the Crown Prince was announced 
and for half an hour was closeted alone with his father. At 
1.30 p.m. the Kaiser commissioned Excellency von Hintze to tele- 
phone to the Chancery and tell them that His Majesty had decided 
to abdicate as Kaiser but not as King of Prussia and that he 
would lead the Army back to Berlin. At 8.19 P.M. came the 
crushing message from Prince Max that he had that day published 
the news of the Kaiser’s abdication without waiting to receive 
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the actual word from him. In the conference that now ensued, 
at which the Kaiser was not present, both Hindenburg and 
Groener insisted that the Kaiser should leave the Army and go 
to Holland without a moment’s delay as no one could guarantee 
his personal safety even for a single night. Thus fell the Kaiser 
and with him his two-and-twenty paladins, the Kings and Grand 
Dukes of the Federal States of Germany. 

The voice from the Berlin Chancery that telephoned in such 
alarm to the Kaiser on the forenoon of the 9th of November con- 
cerning firing in the streets of Berlin seems to have been prompted 
by a wish to hasten the Kaiser’s decision, for there was no firing 
to speak of till the following day. ‘ Nor does the voice seem to 
have said anything of the mysterious but all-important order that 
had gone forth from the War Office that morning to all com- 
manding officers in the Mark, forbidding them to fire on the 
revolutionary populace. No one knows even yet wha it was that 
gave this order, upon which so much depended. Some make 
General von Scheuch, others General von Linsingen, others again 
Prince Max of Baden responsible. The riddle remains for history 
to solve. 

On the night of the 8th of November the city was quivering 
with nervous anxiety. Everyone expected great events on the 
morrow. No one, however, anticipated the bloodless revolution 
that came to pass. René Schickele, the poet, relates how on that 
night young working girls went the round of the barracks pleading 
with the soldiers to unload their rifles and not to fire on their 
own class. Next morning the officers, rendered helpless by the 
command not to fire, were no longer at their posts. Discipline 
in the great barracks fell to pieces. Early in the morning it was 
rumoured and by noon it was publicly proclaimed that the Kaiser 
had abdicated. In the barracks only a few men paid any atten- 
tion to roll-call. Sergeants that but yesterday had brutally bullied 
their men were now ignored by them and wept with rage to 
find themselves so flouted. That morning the workmen, instead 
of going to the factories, marched in long processions towards 
the Reichstag. They were led by soldiers and sailors and bore 
revolutionary placards and red flags improvised out cf tablecloths, 
rugs and blankets. At the British prisoners’ camp at Ruhleben 
the soldiers on guard hoisted a ragged and inky red tablecloth 
which had done long service in one of the prisoners’ horse boxes. 
The thousands of workmen marching from the government work- 
shops at Spandau into Berlin cheered it as they passed. In the 
town, motor lorries bearing machine-guns travelled like sheep dogs 
with all processions. There were great bursts of huzza-ing when it 
became known that the ‘ Maikéfer’ Regiment or this or that 
barrack had declared for the Revolution. 
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Frau Hauptmann von B., whose husband was still in prison 
for having published the Lichnowsky revelations, told me that 
at noon on the 9th of November she had been, as usual, taking 
her husband’s midday meal to him at Moabit Gaol when she sud- 
denly found herself in the midst of a crowd of armed workmen 
who were about to storm this Bastille and liberate the political 
prisoners confined there. Machine-guns were visible on the 
towers, but, to everyone’s surprise and no small content, not a 
shot was fired. Two armoured cars drove up, and, in response 
to the demands of the sailors who got out of them, the castellan 
opened the prison gates and handed over the keys of the cells. 
Frau von B. afterwards drove with her husband to the Royal 
Mews near the Gastle, where motor-cars were requisitioned to 
fetch Herr Haase and other Independent leaders who at this crisis 
were at Kiel. In the streets of Berlin revolutionary guards had 
been posted at all important points. Here, too, the crowds fully 
expected resistance on the part of the Government. Every now 
and again, like gusts of wind, there arose panic rumours that 
Imperialist troops were approaching. Other reports averred 
that loyal troops had entrenched themselves in the Cathedral oppo- 
site the Castle, and that between the Castle and the Cathedral 
there was a secret underground passage full of troops who were 
only waiting for nightfall to take possession of the Castle. On 
the strength of these silly tales, large numbers of machine-guns 
were promptly concentrated on the great square, called the Lust- 
garten, in front of the Castle. This massive and grandiose build- 
ing, Schliiter’s masterpiece, in a good sense the most characteristi- 
cally German piece of architecture in Berlin, symbolised for the 
populace the power and stability of the Hohenzollerns. _ Its fall 
meant for them the fall of the dynasty. The country was a 
Republic indeed when the mob, yelling and hallooing, that after- 
noon forced an entrance to its great courtyard, showering their 
Berlin witticisms on the great blue pantechnicon packed with the 
Emperor’s belongings and marked with the suggestive French in- 
scription, ‘Déménagements pour tous les pays,’ whose retreat 
they had now cut off. A wag explained that the French words 
meant ‘ Furniture removed from all countries.’ The crowd gazed 
its fill, but laid hands on nothing. About three o’clock a man 
named Schlesinger managed to find his way to the famous balcony 
window overlooking the Lustgarten, whence he delivered a speech 
to the throng below. He told them that the Castle was now the 
property of the nation, that they were going to keep it as a national 
museum, and that there must be no plundering. Dangerous 
stories had already begun to get abroad that ‘ Willem’ had large 
hoards of provisions there. As a sign that the building was under 
the protection of the Revolution, Herr Schlesinger draped the 
balcony with a long red cloth. 
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At half-past four Karl Liebknecht appeared at the Castle 
window, for he too must needs address the populace from that 
historic spot, lauding the Revolution. Like Schlesinger he also 
thought it necessary to hang out a red cloth, this time a streamer 
made of one of the long door curtains. A little later a man named 
Brass came and, after demanding from the castellan permission 
to search the building for officers who were supposed to be in 
hiding there, declared himself Commandant of the Castle. He 
was succeeded at nine that night by a certain Herr von Wedel, 
and he in turn by a workman named Bukowski. This individual 
selected for himself from among the Kaiser’s wardrobe a fantastic 
uniform and a valuable cane as his insignia of office. Thus 
Amurath to Amurath succeeded, in all six, till on the 12th of 
November the sailors came in force and took possession, they, 
too, on the grounds that they wished to protect the Castle as 
public property. ‘They remained there till after the bombard- 
ment of Christmas Eve, when the front balcony and the big 
window behind it were smashed to pieces by Ebert’s field guns 
planted in-the Lustgarten. They had aimed at the big iron gate- 
way, but their elevation had been too high. On Christmas Day, 
when sailors admitted me to the scene of the fighting, I picked 
up bits of shrapnel in the inner courtyard and found the Imperial 
dining-room floor covered with powdered mortar and broken glass 
and one of the dead sailors lying stark wrapped in a white curtain 
in a window niche. 

On the 10th of November, a Sunday, a great meeting of the 
delegates chosen by the soldiers and the factory workers was held 
in the Reichstag, the first German Soviet assembly. While the 
meeting was going on, for some unexplained reason one or two 
shots were fired by the revolutionary troops in the Reichstag at 
the Ingenieurhaus at the corner of the Dorotheen Strasse and the 
Sommer Strasse, on the mistaken supposition that loyalist troops 
(Kaisertreuen) were within. Some say that the officers of the 
Revolutionary guards in the Reichstag were tipsy. Half .an 
hour’s mad firing ensued, in which no fewer than forty-three of 
the Revolutionaries were killed. A somewhat similar outburst 
took place after dark on the same night, when the 2nd Garde 
Fusilier Regiment, imagining itself attacked by loyalists, fired 
away ammunition for half an hour before discovering that it was 
a false alarm. Or was there method in this folly? The fact that 
seems most worth emphasising in all this is that there was in 
the German Revolution no real fighting between Revolutionaries 
and Loyalists. In the early days of the Revolution such firing 
as there was, was entirely due to false alarms, whether intentional 
or not, who can say? 

It thus came about that Berlin suddenly found itself in the 
hands of the proletariat. The sailors from Kiel were the heroes 
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of the day. The bourgeoisie was terrified into absolute inaction, 
and the Conservatives and Junkers, the xadXoxdyaoi, hid them- 
selves away. Any officer showing himself in uniform ran the 
risk of very rough handling, if not worse, at the hands of the mob. 
Even officers who had changed into mufti seemed to walk on tip- 
toe, all their old swagger and bravado gone. Regular hunts for 
officers were organised. The British Chaplain told me that on 
the 10th of November an excited crowd came and searched the 
vestry and bell-loft of the English church on the Montbijou Platz, 
a rumour having got abroad that officers were hiding there. ‘That 
Sunday the church happened to be closed, as the congregation, 
consisting, at this stage of the War, of some seventy persons, 
most of them the English wives of German husbands, were afraiil 
to venture abroad. Numbers of the wealthier classes had already 
fled to their homes in the country. The Pan-German pack ceased 
their baying and fell as suddenly silent as does the jungle in an 
eclipse of the san. Meek as doves were now the truculent Junker 
and Chauvinist newspapers, their Pistolese vocabulary shelved 
for better days. The valiant Deutsche Tageszeitung immediately 
doffed the words Fiir Kaiser und Reich that had stood like a 
panache at the head of its page. The Kreuzzeitung hastily 
changed its clanging motto, Vorwérts mit Gott fiir Kinig und 
Vaterland, into a Praise-God-Barebones refrain of Gott mit uns. 
Strange to say, the wrath of the Revolutionaries passed these and 
similar papers by unheeded. The rod of chastisement fe!l only 
on the Lokal Anzeiger, the ‘ capitalist’ organ of the great indus- 
trialists, and on the 11th of November, but for one day only, 
this journal was forced to appear with ‘ red’ headlines. 

For a while the Socialist Revolution really frightened the 
financiers and great industrialists. They hardly knew which they 
feared more—the Entente’s claims or the danger of Socialist con- 
fiscation. I found many people in Berlin who spoke as if they 
thought that extreme theoretic Socialism was about to try a series 
of experiments that would absolutely ruin the country. In 
December and January there were not a few large property- 
owners who would have welcomed a British occupation of Ger- 
many in order to save them from the effects of Socialism. One 
of the most interesting men I met was‘a certain Rittmeister Rech- 
berg, the strangest mixture of idealism and materialism that one 
can possibly conceive—an admirable captain of industry, a sculp- 
tor who had gained admission to the Paris Salon, an excellent 
amateur rider, a bon viveur, and at one time an aide-de-camp of 
the ex-Crown Prince. Early in the War he had become con- 
vinced that Germany was going to lose and had, with the consent 
of the Crown Prince, begun an intrigue for a separate peace with 
France, on the basis of an economic alliance between the two 
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countries. This attempt proved a failure. In 1917 he worked 
out a plan for a similar offer to England or to England and France 
in common, and gave this plan to Herr Erzberger. ‘Herr Erz- 
berger,’ said Rechberg to me, ‘when in Switzerland in 1917 had 
a conversation with a British peer who, it seems, expressed to 
Erzberger the opinion that it was by no means impossible that 
some such plan might be taken into consideration. The peer in 
question, however, pointed out that anyone making such proposals 
should be able to give a clear statement as to the German Govern- 
ment’s attitude in the matter. As Ludendorff had vetoed the 
plan, this was impossible. Herr Erzberger, in his optimistic 
way, published a somewhat sensational interview in the Swiss 
Press in which he stated that he knew of a common-sense plan 
whereby Mr. Lloyd George might be persuaded to conclude peace 
within twenty-four hours.’ By the end of the War, Rechberg’s 
economic concessions had become considerably more elastic. He 
claimed to have the support not only of the leading industrialists 
of Germany, but also of the Ebert-Haase Government. To cut 
a long story short, his proposals were roughly that England and 
France, in place of a war-indemnity, should take over a one-third 
share in all the great German mines and industries. If need be, 
an even larger share would be placed at their disposal. The object 
of this device was, by making the Entente interested as a share- 
holder in the success of German industries, to build up Europe 
on a new basis of co-operation. It was thought, moreover, that 
the Entente could in this way be induced to permit the import 
of raw materials into Germany without delay. This naive dream 
has many awkward corollaries, which the imaginative reader will 
find no difficulty in deducing for himself. 

As has already been pointed out, the salient fact in the Berlin 
Revolution was the skilful manoeuvring by which Scheidemann 
and his party, to the unspeakable annoyance of the Independents, 
pushed themselves forward as protagonists and directors of the 
movement. Already, on the forenoon of the 9th of November, 
Scheidemann, calling from the steps of the Reichstag across the 
Atlautic to President Wilson, took it upon himself to proclaim 
the Republic urbi et orbi, as if America would be likely to mis- 
take for republican idealism this pancaking device by which the 
Nationalist Socialists tried at the last moment to save the crash. 
The plaudits of the endless masses of factory. workers filled the 
immense space between the Reichstag and the Tiergarten. 
Above the crowd towered the eclectic glories of the parvenu Reichs- 
tag, and further off the vulgar Column of Victory and the three 
gigantic statues that stood as eloquent symbols of the rise and fall 
of the Blood and Iron period—the bronze Bismarck, the marble 
Moltke, and the wooden, thrice wooden Hindenburg. 
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Between twelve and one o’clock on the same day, Herr Hauss- 
mann, a democratic Under-Secretary of State in Prince Max’s 
Government, accompanied by Herr Ebert and Herr Scheidemann, - 
the leaders of the Social Democrats—who may be called 
Nationalists in contradistinction to the Independent Socialists, 
who were Internationalists—hastened from the Reichstag meet- 
ing to. the Chancery in the Wilhelm Strasse. Herr Ebert, the 
portly, good-humoured ex-master-saddler, informed Prince Max 
that in order to avoid bloodshed he had yielded to the people’s 
request to take over the government. In answer to a question 
from von Payer, the Vice-Chancellor, as to whether he was taking 
over the Government on the basis of the Constitution or on behalf 
of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils, Ebert declared ‘On the 
basis of the Constitution.’ After a brief conference with the 
Cabinet, Prince Max decided to hand the reins of government 
over to Ebert. Ebert thereupon requested Haussmann to con- 
tinue in office as a Secretary of State, thus indicating that he 
intended to form a democratic and not an exclusively Social- 
Democratic Government. The Independents, when also invited 
to join in forming a provisional Government, from the very be- 
ginning made their consent conditional on the exclusion of the 
bourgeoisie parties from the Ministry, objecting even to Hauss- 
mann. They thus insisted that they would be satisfied with 
nothing short of the dictatorship of the proletariat. In this matter 
they had their way, for at the great meeting of the delegates of 
the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils held on Sunday afternoon, 
the second day of the Revolution, three Nationalist Socialists, 
Ebert, Scheidemann and Landsberg, and three Independents, 
Haase, Dittmann and Barth, were elected to act as an Executive 
Council (Vollzugsrat), on behalf of the W. and S. ‘Councils, 
Haussmann and all non-Socialists being excluded. This Execu- 
tive Council came to be somewhat irreverently called the ‘ Six- 
headed Chancellor.’ The Coalition proved, however, to be of 
short duration, the Independents quitting the Government on the 
29th of December 1918. It soon turned out that the Indepen- 
dents, as a body, were determined to direct the Revolution along 
Russian lines, even identifying themselves, to a considerable 
extent, with Liebknecht and his Spartacist friends. After Lieb- 
knecht’s policy had led to the attempted coup d’ état of the second 
week in January, the majority of the people became suddenly 
aware of the abyss of civil war and ruin to whose brink Lieb- 
knecht had led them. Henceforth the Nationalist Socialists had 
the support of all but the most radical elements of the proletariat 
in their determination to suppress Spartacism, if necessary, even 
‘by main force. When I got to Berlin on the 15th of December 
1918, the quarrel between the official Socialists and the ‘ whole- 
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hog’ followers of Liebknecht was already in full swing. They 
would. hear nothing of the proposed Nationa] Constituent 
Assembly which was to decide, on the basis of an election by the 
entire nation, Germany’s future form of government. They in- 
sisted that a Soviet Government was the only panacea. All 
power, political and economic, must be given into the hands of 
the W. and 8S. Councils.” This was the one question eternally 
debated at the street corners and argued by stump orators on 
every square up till the 6th of January. Under my window, at 
the corner of Friedrich Strasse and Unter den Linden, I could 
hear them disputing, debating and wrangling as I lay in bed, 
sometimes till half-past one in the morning. Liebknecht had 
already begun his appeal to the street, seeking to incite the 
populace by means of long processions of factory workers and 
unemployed through the main thoroughfares of the city. He 
himself, sitting well back with eyes gleaming in the shadow of 
his motor-car, looking like an animal at the mouth of a cave, 
drove through the town at the head of his scores of thousands 
of gaunt and grimy disciples, male and female. ‘His long im- 
prisonment has fanaticised him. He is no longer the same man,’ 
his friend, Frau Dr. C., said to me. On the top of his car was 
mounted a machine-gun bearing a placard with the words ‘To 
be used only in seli-defence.’ At various notable points en roule 
the car would halt and Liebknecht from the top of it would deliver 
his inexhaustible harangues in denunciation of Scheidemann and 
Ebert. Sometimes, from some great house before which he had 
halted, a hand would put aside the blind and a face peep out 
for an instant, only to withdraw in terror when threatened with 
the fists of women below and cries of ‘String them up to the 
lamp-posts!’ Ag Liebknecht’s opponents also took to organising 
street demonstrations, it was clear that sooner or later there 
must be a collision. The Liebknecht danger hung like a night- 
mare over the city, and, whether from policy or powerlessness, the 
Government at that time did little to check it. As the crowds 
marched through the streets, they from time to time shouted in 
chorus their hoarse eternal ‘ Nieder mit Scheidemann! Nieder! 
Nieder! Nieder!’ Those three last long-drawn Nieders, with a 
pause after each, still sound in my ears like the bellow of some 
Stygian sea. It was quite a natural progression for this sound 
to change to machine-gun fire on Christmas Eve, and then at 
the beginning of January to fill Berlin with civil war and street 
fighting. Politically the experience of: that week’s wild chaos 
and murder broke the chances of Communism in Berlin, and with 
Communism fell the cause of the Independents, which was more 
or less associated with it. 
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Short as was the Independents’ period of participation in * 
the Government, it was in one respect at least of great practical 
unportance in so far as the Independents insisted upon the ruth- 
less exposure of the German parties responsible for the War. 
It is unfortunate that in pursuing this aim their party tactics 
almost inevitably estranged many honest Germans from a move- 
ment which, in the interests of mankind and of the rehabilitation 
of Germany, could only have been fraught with the greatest good. 
The official standpoint of the governing parties to-day is one of 
blame for the Junkers and Nationalists not for having begua the 
War but for having by bungling lost it. ‘The Nationalists,’ said 
Dr. Pachnicke on the 15th of February 1920, in formulating a pro- 
gramme for the Democrats for the céming June elections, ‘ are 
to blame for not having made adequate preparations for the War.’ 
They are to blame also for the submarine warfare, and for under- 
estimating America’s strength,’ as if this were the head and 
front of Germany’s offending. When the Independents, on the 
10th of November 1918, entered the Government, they at once 
put Karl Kautsky, a man of undoubted integrity, into the Foreign 
Office to examine the documents in the State archives bearing 
on the origin of the War. It was intended to publish these docu- 
ments week by week for the enlightenment of German opinion. 
But Kautsky soon found, as he told me with his patriarchal smile 
when I visited him at the Foreign Office on the 20th of December, 
that Herr Scheidemann was determined to delay and frustrate 
the work. Kautsky, knowing that ere long he would be ousted 
from his post, and very correctly measuring the honesty of the 
Majority Socialists, took the wise precaution of making a copy 
of all the documents before he left. These, together with the 
Kaiser’s marginal notes, have only :recently been published. 
There is no doubt that they would never have been published at 
all had it not been for Kautsky’s foresight. Nothing would have 
helped Germany more to recover the respect of the Comity of 
Nations than a straightforward and unflinching scrutiny of her 
responsibility for the War. Nothing has earned for her the dis- 
trust and disdain of the world in a greater degree than the bom- 
bast and farce of the socalled Parliamentary Committee of In- 
vestigation into the Origin and Conduct of the War. Germany 
has not as yet given the faintest hint that she is worthy of the 
world’s trust or that it would not be inviting a new tragedy to 
treat her with generosity. 

F. Sevron DELMER. 


1 Of. Political Review of the Foreign Press, February 20, 1920. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD AND 
THE NATION 


Like other institutions in this country and elsewhere the 
University of Oxford has exhibited a compromise between two 
ideals sometimes thought incompatible, oscillating from one to 
the other under the pressure of new currents of opinion and of 
circumstance. ‘To some it has seemed that research, the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake, is the function of an Academy 
rather than of a University: that for it: retirement from the 
business and administration of a University, and from the work 
of teaching, is essential. The student, it is said, is not necessarily, 
nor usually, a teacher; and the successful teacher, his time and 
energies absorbed in an exhausting function, seldom enriches the 
world with the fruits of study, unless vicariousiy in his pupils. 
To others the association of the advancement of learning with 
the higher education of adolescence has appeared, notwithstand- 
ing its drawbacks, to be beneficial to both activities, research 
deriving new lite and vigour from young students, and from the 
stimulus which they give to the teacher, and teaching being the 
more inspiring and fruitful because carried on in a place where 
truth is sought for its own sake, and partly by the seekers after 
it. Whatever opinion may be held of the relative importance 
of its two principal functions, no one would deny that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in view of its history and circumstances ought 
to da a great national work in the furtber education of young men 
who have completed their school course, and that it cannot fail 
in any degree in this service without injury both to the country 
and to itself. There has been this failure in some measure, 
and the extent of it has been increasing. A generation ago 
for most boys who were receiving a liberal education at school 
a course at Oxford was a possible and a natural way of com- 
pleting that education before the business of life began. For 
many years such a continuation of their studies has been for 
an increasing majority of boys so difficult as no longer to be con- 
templated as a possible course. 

This failure has perhaps not been generally recognised, least 
of all in Oxford itself; or if recognised has not been attributed 
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to the true causes. Accusations made on-behalf of Labour have 
been implicitly based on the absurd hypothesis that men ought 
to be admitted ta advanced courses of study who have not the 
intellectual equipment necessary to enable them to profit by such 
courses. Meanwhile in the University itself a slight increase 
of numbers has been acclaimed as a sign of health and vigour 
without any perception of its disproportion to the growth of 
population and wealth, or of the causes of the increase. . 

In reality the University has been taking a steadily diminish- 
ing part in the education of young Englishmen, especially of 
those whose circumstances make it likely that they will take 
a leading part in the business and life of the country. 

A period of thirty years may be taken as representing some- 
thing like a generation. Thirty years before the war, in 1883, 
the matriculations were 784, and in the last pre-war year, 1913, 
there were 953, an advance of 169. In the interval College 
Scholarships and Exhibitions had increased in number by over 
200. There were about 180 Rhodes scholars in residence. There 
was also a great increase in the number of Scholarships and 
Exhibitions given by schools, City Companies, County Councils, 
and other bodies, a considerable number being held by men who 
did not win College Scholarships or Exhibitions. The exact 
number of these is not ascertainable, nor of the foreign students, 
who were much more numerous than at the earlier date, but 
since Rhodes Scholars and additional College Scholars and 
Exhibitioners give a yearly entry of about 120, it is certain that 
there had been no increase in thirty years in the number of 
students independent of eleemosynary assistance, and coming 
from the United Kingdom, and probable that there had been a 
considerable decrease. Meanwhile the United Kingdom had 
added about ten millions to its population, its wealth had doubled, 
and the number of boys receiving a liberal education at school 
had immensely increased. It is clear that of students at Oxford 
a relatively much smaller proportion came from rich or well-to-do 
homes : much fewer relatively were to be the landowners, great em- 
ployers, and the leading public men of the future. Is that a change 
desirable in the interests of the men cancerned, or of Oxford, 
or of the country? It is well that more poor students should 
have the advantage of a University course, but is it well that 
fewer of those who will have large public responsibilities should 
not have the same advantage? And apart from this gradual 
change in what for the sake of brevity may be called the pro- 
portion of rich to poor among Oxford undergraduates, and regard- 
ing the number of students only: if 784 was an entry sufficient 
in 1883, can 953, regard being had to the sources and the causes 
of this meagre growth, be considered equally so in 1913? If at 
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the earlier date the University was playing its proper part in 
educating young men from the United Kingdom, was its part 
in 1918 such as to be satisfactory either to itself or to the 
country ? A 

The development of the newer Universities has had very little 
to do with the relative decline. I do not stop to prove what is 
evident to those who knaw the courses of study pursued by most 
of the students of these Universities, and the subjects in which 
they qualify for admission. 

The principal cause is to be found in the divorce between the 
curriculum of all the great schools and that of the University. 
It has continued to exact the same examination (in Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics) from all who enter on a degree course, but 
whereas Greek used to be one of the staple subjects in the chief 
schools for nearly all boys who had any literary ability, by far 
the greater number of them, perhaps nine-tenths, do not now 
begin to learn any Greek at all. Of various statistics by which 
this might be shown I will only give one sample. The number 
of candidates for the Higher Certificate of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Joint Board was in 1883 731, of whom 619 took Greek ; 
in 1918 there were 2104 candidates, 828 taking Greek. 

From time to time belated attempts have been made to adapt 
Responsions to the ordinary school curriculum, partly by making 
Greek an optional subject, and have failed. On the last occa- 
sion the Statute (illiberal in my judgment in some other respects) 
was passed by a great majority of Residents, and defeated in a 
large poll of Convocation by six votes. 

The Statute was recently re-introduced and will shortly 
be submitted to Convocation again. Its opponents  sug- 
gested a compromise exempting from Greek those who pro- 
pose to take Honours in Mathematics and Natural Science, 
and passmen, though if for anyone the humane influence of a 
study of Greek is a necessary part of a liberal education the former 
may be thought likely to suffer most of all by being deprived of 
it. Their amendment was only defeated by a small majority of 
Residents, many of whom thought it safer to accept part of what 
they desired, as a first step towards securing the whole, than to 
ran the risk of losing everything by an appeal to Convocation. 

Later a compromise was proposed by some supporters of the 
Statute adding Jurisprudence to those studies for which know- 
ledge of Greek should not be required and exacting from candi- 
dates in-other Honour Schools, not any knowledge of Greek in 
the sense in which Greek has hitherto been understood, but 
acquaintance with a period of Greek History or Literature and 
with Finglish translations of Greek books illustrative of it. The 
Statute now embodies this amendment. Whether it will be any 
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more acceptable to those who nurse the fond hope that the re- 
quirement of the Greek language by this University will ensure 
or protect the teaching of it in the schools is extremely doubtful. 
Most of them will regard the amendment as a futile fraud, and 
it is open to serious objections. It cannot be desirable to confine 
students who have passed Responsions to a Pass course, or to 
drive them into courses in which they have less interest or 
less aptitude than they have in others. In some degree 
the requirement of Greek, though in certain preliminary 
Honour Schools it will not really be Greek at all, will have this 
effect or will act as a deterrent : and an arrangement by which Re- 
sponsicns has been passed for some purposes but not for others 
is not likely to be permanent. Nevertheless the Statute, though 
complicated and partly spoiled by this attempt to placate the 
implacable, will open the University to great numbers of highly 
educated students to whom it has hitherto been closed. 

The question is not one of merely local importance : nor is it 
confined to the attainments to be required of those who would 
study with a view ta graduation in thig University; the con- 
stitution and government of the University are also at stake. 

I am one of those who regret profoundly the displacement of 
Greek in the curriculum of the schools, and regard it as a calamity 
for the country. ‘To all who show any linguistic ability I would 
have an opportunity given of learning the rudiments of the 
language in the hope that a great number would carry their study 
of it further and acquire the life-long possession of a priceless 
treasure. But I think it a much greater calamity that the 
University of Oxford should fail to take anything like its full 
part in the national education, disastrous alike for it and for the 
country. 

Thirty or forty years ago it might have seemed possible for 
Oxford, at least in co-operation with the sister University, by 
requiring certain attainments for matriculation, to control the 
curriculum of most of the chief schools. The two Universities 
together have endeavoured to do this, and the figures of which 
I have given an instance show that they have completely failed. 
Cambridge has now recognised the failure and has discontinued 
her requirement of Greek. Is it at all reasonable to suppose 
that Oxford alone will succeed where the two Universities acting 
in concert have failed? 

It was argued by one of the most persuasive opponents of the 
Statute, perhaps the sole convert won by the latest amendment, 
that it is desirable that there should be one University in 
the world where Greek is a necessary foundation of literary 
studies. It is indeed to be hoped that the Greek language and 
literature will always hold an important place in the studies of 
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the University; but in all the circumstances is it not desirable 
that it should hold its ground by its own power and attractive- 
ness, by its excellence as a subject of study and the rich fruits 
of pursuit of it, and not by compulsion? However that may be, 
the cost of enforcing it is shown to be too great. It means de- 
priving a great proportion of the better-educated youth of the 
country of any opportunity of receiving what Oxford has to give 
them of learning and culture ; and it means depriving the Univer- 
sity of a great and increasing number of young men of ability 
some at least of whom, besides profiting from its studies, would 
themselves contribute to its work of teaching and research, and 
many of whom would be better equipped by a course of study 
here for their work in life. 

Has the University any right to exclude from its literary 
studies all who are not prepared to offer, and to pass in, a sub- 
ject learnt unhappily now by comparatively few schoolboys and 
required by no other University in the world? I disregard the 
exception proposed in favour of students of Mathematics and 
Natural Science. It could surely not be limited to them for 
long, and if it were, the results might well be found such that 
the promoters of this so-called compromise would bitterly repent. 
Do they really desire, because of the supreme value which they 
attach to one of the finest literatures, to see the relative import- 
ance of the studies of the University as gauged by the number 
of students engaged in them wholly changed? To see the 
students of literature becoming fewer year by year and their 
places filled by hordes of men whom they may regard as un- 
lettered scientists? And if the University had the right to sacri- 
fice the interests of the many and its own welfare in so desperate 
@ fight for a lost cause, how long would it have the power to do so? 

The University and the Colleges have large endowments into 
their use of which a Commission is now inquiring. Is it in the 
least degree likely that the country, that Parliament, will long 
tolerate the reservation of all the advantages provided by these 
endowments for the benefit of the small fraction of the young 
men of the country who have had, or have taken, the opportunity 
of learning Greek? And then there is the constitutional ques- 
tion. Convocation consists of all Masters of Arts who pay for the 
privilege by yearly dues, or by a composition in lieu of them, 
a qualification which may itself provoke antagonism if Convoca- 
tion is thought to be excluding from the life of the University those 
whom the residents think qualified for admission. 

An appeal to Convocation was defended by one of the most 
eminent of the opponents of the Statute in its original 
form with a strange and pathetic disregard of its meaning. 
There are many non-resident members who know the circum- 
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stances as well as any residents, and have even a_ better 
right to judge the question than many of the latter; but 
they are certainly exceptional. On the whole an appeal to 
Convocation on a question of curriculum is an appeal from know- 
ledge to ignorance. The opponents of the Statute are well aware 
of this, however they may seek to disguise it. A great majority 
of Convocation have no special knowledge of education or of the 
present conditions of education in the country at all. If they 
are called up to defeat a measure of reform twice passed by the 
residents, it may well prove to be their last opportunity of doing 
either harm or good. When a Commission is considering how 
far the University is playing its proper part in national educa- 
tion, can it be supposed that a body so constituted, if it thwarts 
a second time the attempt of the resident teachers to open the 
gates of the University, will be allowed to. retain its power? 

There is a grave defect in the proposed Statute which it may 
be hoped will be removed by subsequent legislation. The purpose 
of an examination admitting to degree courses in a University 
should be to test fitness for pursuing such courses with advantage. 
It is convenient and proper to exempt from it candidates who 
have passed such an examination as that for the Oxford and 
Cambridge School Certificate. This examination is suited for 
fairly capable and well-educated candidates of 16 years of age; 
and the certificate attests a reasonable standard in the three main 
branches of secondary education. The age of Matriculation is 
generally 18 to 19. It is proposed to make the new Responsions 
conform in some degree with the School Certificate examination 
in the subjects of examination, which is surely reasonable, but 
also to require four subjects instead of the three now obligatory, 
which is surely a mistake. 

Whether candidates have reached the necessary standard in 
several subjects, as is of course desirable, at the age of 16, or 
not, it should be recognised that two or three years later, when 
they have mostly been pursuing more advancéd studies in one 
or two subjects, the test for admission to a University should 
be different, or that there should at least be an alternative test. 
It may seem to those who have not special experience that the 
requirement of four different subjects at fewest is a natural and 
fit test, if an inadequate test, of a liberal education. I have even 
heard it argued in Congregation that candidates would be dis- 
appointed if they had no opportunity of showing their proficiency 
in several subjects: and this argument was directed to showing 
what is the proper test for admission. 


Nyro 008 tcacw bew wrfov Husocv wavros. 


Tt is necessary to have had an intimate acquaintance with the 
working of these examinations, perhaps at more than one Univer- 
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sity, in order to realise how many candidates showing in one or 
two or three subjects that they are well qualified for a University 
course are excluded by the requirement of a fourth. The inevit- 
able results are (1) that a lower standard has to be accepted in 
four subjects than in three and (2) that a considerable number of 
candidates well fitted for University studies is excluded and 
deprived of higher education. The London University requires 
for its matriculation five subjects, but the choice is much less 
limited than that proposed for Responsions, and neither Latin 
nor Greek is obligatory. Five subjects with a freer choice are 
less difficult for a great many candidates than four with a choice 
much more restricted: but the result is that the standard in 
each subject has to be undesirably low, and nevertheless many 
of the less fit are admitted and many of the more fit rejected. 
Surely excellence in two or three subjects, perhaps excellence 
in one alone with moderate attainments in one or two others, is 
® better mark of fitness for a University course, than the miser- 
able attainments necessary for a bare pass in four or five, or a 
dozen. 

The fact is that some of the most brilliant scholars, to exclude 
whom from a University would have been injurious to the Univer- 
sity as well as to themselves, have had the greatest difficulty in 
attaining the standard of a pass in other subjects such as Mathe- 
matics. The same is no doubt true of candidates proficient in 
other studies. And there is a quite considerable number of men 
who in a less degree are well qualified to profit by higher studies, 
and are excluded unless excellence in one or two subjects is 
allowed to compensate for failure in others. 

In the last pre-war year there were 4635 candidates for the 
London University Matriculation, of whom 2469 were rejected, 
being considerably more than half. Of these 1663 would not 
have been rejected if they had only been required to pass in three 
subjects; only 806 would have been rejected instead of 2469: 
and I assert, with much experience of that examination as a 
Principal Examiner, that, if the standard in each subject had been 
raised and only three subjects had been obligatory, the selection 
of candidates for admission would have been much more worthy 
of a University. 

In the new Responsions no more than three subjects should 
be required, and even then there should be a generous allowance 
of compensation where special merit is shown in one subject ; and 
if the pedantic reasons for exacting a fourth prevail, it should be 
possible for candidates who have passed in three to go on to an 
Honour School, and on obtaining at least a Second Class to be 
exempted from passing in a fourth. 

The University of Oxfard is at present filled almost beyond 
its capacity and that of the Colleges to provide teaching and accom- 
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modation. Even so it may be doubted whether in view of its 
history and endowments and of the number of young men who 
have received a liberal education, in teaching between four and 
five thousand students it is playing as large a part as may fitly 
be expected of it. But the number at present in residence has 
been greatly augmented by temporary causes, the overlapping of 
several generations, the lavish bestowal of Government grants 
to ex-Service men, and the operation of the University war 
decrees, and of these causes the last is more potent even than 
the second. A very great number of the undergraduates now 
in residence are here because no Greek is required of them, and 
would not have been here if it had been required. Six months 
of service, in some cases three months, and not necessarily abroad, 
exempt them from Greek, and twelve from atin too. Even if 
the statute is passed, some time will probably elapse before Oxfard 
will attract great numbers of those to whom for many years her 
gates have been closed. They and their parents and advisers 
bave not been accustomed to think of this University as a place 
where their education could be continued and crowned. But if 
the statute is thrown gut and access is to be denied to all except 
candidates from the small and dwindling minority of boys who 
have learned some Greek, the results will indeed be deplorable. 
In a year or two, when the multitude of ex-Service students 
has gone, how much is the University going to contribute to the 
national education? Is it to be content with admitting to its 
studies half the present number of students? Is it going to 
continue to bolt its gates against the great majority of the educated 
youth of the country by imposing a test long and increasingly 
unsuited to the curriculum of the schools? This is the question 
which will shortly be submitted again to Convocation : and that 
body should hesitate a great deal before inflicting a grave injury 


on the country and the University and itself. 
F. J. Lys. 
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4A PHILOSOPHY AND AN ILLUSTRATION 


*T1s early March, and the rare violet 
Short-stemmed, half-opened, hooded like a nun— 
Like a cold nun bowed in her secret shrine— 

Is rather sought than found; that quaint recluse, 
The arum, shivers in his mossy cell, 

Nor loosens yet his cloak; the daffodil 
Wind-swept by turns, or touched by the low sun, 
Wavers ’twixt smile and sigh ; in tippet green, 


“Uncertain even of noon, the celandine 


Hides half her gold. 

But by a stream I know, 
Where the curved bank in its encircling arms 
Holds the sun lover-wise, and south-most heaven 
Wakes bird and bloom, there the spring earliest comes, 
And thither I to worship—nay, to sing ;— 
Sing till my homely syllables take fire, 
Sing till my plain-song echoes in each heart 
That beats with the new impulse of the light ; 
Sing till my rhymeless verse rolls musical 
With the Aeolian rhythms of the wave 
And vernal air. _ Nor will I chant alone ; 
Come with me, all the world, and sing with me; 
Share once again my joy in all things pure 
And fair and true and lovable and divine. 


My utmost realm of childhood memory 
Is bounded by a stream—the stream that runs 
Athwart my birthplace ; surely it may claim 
The sorry tribute of asong. Tome, 
Who strain my weary sight across the years, 
It flows between the living and the dead ; 
Or such my fancy. On the hither side 
Is conscious being; but the shore beyond 
Shadows into the vast of the unknown. 
Tnscrutable the dawn of life, nor less 
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Inscrutable its close, where looms again 
That vast of the unknown. Mysterious both, 
Bounded or boundary, hither or beyond, 
The known, the unknown. Nay! who prates of known? 
Tis not in speech untuned, and even in verse 
Boldest were he of bards to point me out 
The doubtful landmarks of our life, to tell 
Which is the dream, which the awakening ; 
Shall both be true, be trusted—or are both 
A baffling naught? 
: Beneath me glides the stream, 
Perchance of Nature’s works most beautiful, 
Most living, most beloved; to this I’ll put 
The teasing question; for its waters flow 
From ocean back to ocean, twain as one, 
A ceaseless round of being. Thus our life ; 
A little flowing in the round of flood, 
Ceaseless becoming, ceaselessly become ; 
A measuring arc whereby alone we trace 
The measureless circle of eternity, 
For each is either’s counterpart, and each 
Fulfils the other. Therefore, to my soul 
Let both be true, be trusted. 
Yet we pause 
Before the wonder of a single word, 
The wizardry of language. ‘ Counterpart,’ 
‘ Life,’ ‘ time,’ ‘ eternity,’ ‘ the relative,’ 
‘The Absolute ’—mere names; what’s in a name?— 
Existence! Yea: annihilate that sign, 
What have we? ‘Tis a solemn thought, O world ; 
(For you are with me still ;) we’ll think it out ; 
How much of this dim life is built of words? 
Without them, is there aught we call our own? 
Call! ’Tis itself a syllable! Nay, nay, 
A centre of immeasurable might. 
We crave all pardon for our boldness, but 
What’s Bergson to the wordless ant—or what 
The ant to wordless Bergson? Nay, to me, 
Words are the one true Jacob’s Ladder; here, 
Here maybe, in this vast bewildering scheme 
We climb the steep heights of our Absolute, 
We mount thro’ mist into eternal day, 
From earth to infinite heaven. 
But even thus 
What are we? Who shall lift the maddening veil 
From life’s stupendous mystery? the heart 
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Aches with the knowledge that it knows not; starts 
To view the vicious circle, and to hear 
This heir of language with his bold ‘ I am ’ 
Mumbling his ‘I am not.’ Surely ’twere best 
‘To shut the gates of sense, or curl the lip, 
Or bow in silent pathos. 

But the stream 
That rolls a lordly current scattering light, 
Or pictures in the calm of this near shore 
The deeper blue of a profounder heaven ; 
This masterwork of beauty, life, and joy, 
Beloved of man and nature, (loved by me 
Child less of man than nature ;) this clear voice 
More musical than quirings of the stars, 
Bids me find peace in beauty, hope in love, 
Recalls me to my better self, rebukes 
My half-philosophy, and puts to shame 
My paltering. 

Therefore with heart renewed, 

On this deep bank that opens to the noon 
Warm breast and amorous embrace, I’ll lie, 
And feast on Nature’s banquet round me spread 
Sumptuous : I’ll quaff the nectar of her joy, 
And taste the ambrosia of her beauty. Nay, 
Feast I alone? Again, O world, ’tis yours, 
This joy, this beauty. List! grace befare meat :— 


‘Goddess of all that human eye may see, 
And seeing, name the name Reality, 
I thank thee for thy table spread, and bless 
Thy bounties of delight and loveliness.’ 


So now the feast begins. I reach my hand 
To where half-hidden in the grey sere grass 
That died in the late autumn, fairy-spun 
With silken green, pure as @ maiden’s prayer, 
The coy wild chervil peers into the day. 

Each spring I loved it when a boy, and now, 
Year after year, as spring returns, it fills 

My heart with memories, my eyes with tears. 
Nor less in early summer, when it waves 
With many a stem and coronal upsprung 
High with the fernlike frondage ; oh the bliss 
Of boyhood musing by a loved iake shore 

To see those stems in moonlight tracery, 

The green as silver, and the white as flame, 
Spread like a fairy forest between boles 
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Of scattered oak and elm; the vision stays 
Within my heart for ever. 

Next I note 
The leafing elderwood, the forward buds 
On the shrunk woodbine spray, and other joys 
Of childhood ; tassels of the hazel, mixt 
With the red maiden bloom, the first to love 
Of spring-tide flowers. And what rare garlandry 
Of nurselings of the south-wind and the noon, 
Of sweet and frail and delicate in hue, 
Hangs on this shelving crescent of the stream, 
Or with the velvet of its verdure weaves 
Fine tapestry. But yonder, where the bank 
Slopes to the plain, fairest of all, I see 
The blossoms of the sallow, each a joy, 
Each in itself a shining voice, a song, 
Fit heralds of the gladsome year. They seem 
Like elves a-wing, or rather bird than bloom, 
The downy fledgelings of the shore, that rise 
In flocks of golden white; yea, they shall have 
An epode to themselves, where I may hymn 
Palm Sunday, and the Lord of all things fair. 


Nor must I fail to mark the whitening hedge 
As yet unleaved, that meets the lucent wave 
Beyond the sallows; who would paint our land 
Without its maze of hedgerows, each a grove 
Or glade or garden? Here another dream 
Of early days, another boy’s delight, 
- The blossoming blackthorn ; (to be loved again 
In the late summer, when its purple fruits 
Allured me with their roguish bitter-swest.) 
Loved also in its prime of early June 
That glory of our hedges, the sweet may, 
(The very name’s a poem) when it lies 
Like wreaths of snow on wreaths of delicate green, 
Or foam on long green billows; where’s the land 
Can match those leagues of splendour? (Loved again 
This also, when with boyish glee I clutched 
The Autumn haw.) But now ‘tis the New Year; 
The thrush proclaims it by the hour; and there, 
Beyond the blackthorn, the young season bids 
Farewell to Winter, for that alder copse 
Twinkles with last year’s leaves, and brown and red 
And yellow hide the shy green buds of spring ; 
(So near grows birth to death, hope to despair.) 
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And such the burden of my stream, the songs 
It taught me when a boy ; (childhood is dear 
Ta elemental Nature.) First the chant 
Of ceaseless being; then that Paean high 
Of love and beauty, kindred harmonies, 
Ancient, the antiphons of space and time. 

For thus it sang to me (or thus I deemed) 

That beauty is the smile of love, and love 

The mighty and immortal heart that beats 

Life thro’ a universe. Nor this alone ; 

Kindred, I say, the earlier song, that birth 

Grows near to death :—‘ To change is not to die; 
In the eternal making of things made 

‘Tis to have ampler being.’ The parable 

Lies written on this bank ; for the mere grass 
(Rare matter for a Pastoral) that springs 


~ To nurture, or add beauty to a grave, 


Thrives ever from old laws of love to new ; 
So here, on this side drooping, but on that 
A million tender shafts of luminous green, 
A glory, eager with life. 
Nor only here, 

And now, but soon on April leas to smile 
With many a gleam of pink and white, or glow 
With deep-hued bell-flowers of the sweet mid-May ; 
Then with the flame of myriad king-cups fired, 
To spread beneath June skies a Cloth of Gold 
More royal, more rich than on the storied page 
Of fame. Then later in the fierce July 
To roll in waves of living emerald 
O’er half the jubilant acres of our land. 
So runs the.deathless parable its round. 

So in this hazel-grove whose drapeless boughs 
Reveal that long-deserted nest, the month 
Is making all things new—new life from dead, 
New mossy homes among the old, where birds 
Will brood once more, and chant old songs of love 
With a new rapture. From his living tomb, 
His cold coiled wintry trance the dormouse wakes 
Wondering to listen, and young squirrels dance 
Mixt with young sunbeams, mad with harmony. 
There with new wine the narrowed veins expand 
Of bush or sapling ; there the woodland floor 
Lies fresh and flowerful,—cleaked anemone, 
Fine pear! of sorrel, orchis, hyacinth— 
Such the rich carpeting ; yea, roofed above 
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With shining silk of gold or glittering domes 

Of eglantine inwoven with gleams of heaven, 
And all the world is paradise regained. 

Thus every March flows back my whispering tide 
Of memory, and floods my soul with hope. 


But why such waste of loving memory, 
Such squandering of hope? all hope is here, 
For Spring has built upon this golden shore 
A Sanctuary of Hope. See, cupola, 
* Mosaic, luminous wall—the cloudless heaven, 
The cradled bud of every flower, the air 
Crystal. Nay, perfumed music; for the thrush 
Still warbles from that self-same spray, the lamb 
Bleats from the meadow, where the sheep-bells chime 
That last sweet cadence of a younger world 
Now all too narrow ; and the venturous bee 
Hums hither, careless, as it seems, of toil, 
Content with song. Babble the distant rooks 
Their drowsy roundel ; here a yaffle gay 
Peals, glitters, and goes by, leaving a trail 
Of wonder and new joy. On the far bank 
- From mossy-rooted eaves the kingfisher 
So beautiful, so rare, darts and is gone, 
A flash of burnished azure. Near this brink, 
Heedless of me inditing, sways the hern 
Tranquil as sieep ; here, too, the empurpled fly 
Is poised beside me, and his tinctured vans 
Throb flat-long in the evening beam, and all 
Is spring-time, ecstasy, and loveliness. 


But chiefest of the feast before me spread, 
My last and earliest iove, the bright stream flows 
Illumined by the sunset ; now it rolls 
A flood of liquid fire; on this I'll dwell 
Till I have dreamed thought into symphony 
As is my wont. 

But lo! ta my screened view, 

There where the pathway cleaves the hazel boughs, 
Slow-pacing side by side, hand drooped by hand, 
Enter a youth and maiden timorously. 
She too, half-opened bud of the new spring, 
Like the rare violet inclines her head, 
Yields only her sweet breath ; o’er this he bends, 
Touches with lips unparted her pure neck, 
Then—as my fancy wills it—shapes his vow :— 
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‘I stoop to kiss, not gather you as yet, 
Leave you a sealéd bud, my violet, 
Till I return and take you to my breast, 
An open flower, and April’s loveliest.’ 


So they passed on ; and when the golden white 
Of the far sallows changed to silver grey, 
I, toa, turned homeward, easeful as a child. 


Morton LUCE. 


to return unaccepted MSS. 





